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thouchts,  investing  them  with  life  and 
motion,  but  which  loses  its  personality  in 
the  multiplicity  of  forms  which  it  assumes. 
There  are  no  distinctive  marks  of  a  wool- 
comber,  or  a  poacher,  or  a  second-rate 
player,  or  a  punch-quaffing  wit,  that  could 
make  the  shafts  of  raillery  flash  round  the 
brow  of  jolly  Ben  like  the  lightnings  of 
Jove  round  the  brow  of  v.ld  Titan.  There 
is  nothing  of  Sh.akspeare’s  self,  but  the 
philosophy  of  hinnan  nature,  which  belongs 
more  or  less  to  all  men  as  well  as  to  him,  in 
all  he  says  or  sings,  so  that  it  is  not  to  his 
writings  that  man  will  go  for  a  history  of 
his  habits.  It  is  not  in  Tennyson’s  poems 
that  men  will  discover  the  great  lineaments 
of  his  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  individu¬ 
al  human  soul  may  be  said  to  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  aspect,  that  even  in  its  successive 
passions  and  moods  there  is  a  seeming  but 
no  real  identity  ;  still  there  is  an  individu¬ 
ality  of  mind  when  in  repose — a  uniformity 
in  its  periods  of  rest  which  all  men  believe 
they  can  perceive,  and  even  this  Tenny¬ 
son’s  mind-mirror  fails  to  show  us.  Tenny¬ 
son  is  a  poet,  even  a  great  poet,  although 
his  productions  are  not  numerous,  and  these 
productions  cannot  be  said  to  be  popular. 
If  present  popularity  is  the  only  safe  pre 
sage  of  future  glory,  then  Alfred  may  not 
anticipate  the  brightening  of  his  star  in  the 
horizon  of  posterity ;  but  if  even  the 
“  prince  of  critics”  is  fallible,  and  the  pre- 


Alfred  Tennyson  is  an  English  clergy¬ 
man’s  son.  He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire, 
was  taught  Greek  and  “  the  humanities”  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  imbibed  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  poetic  mysticism  from  Shelley, 
learned  metaphysics  and  simplicity  of  diction 
from  Wordsworth,  and  studied  poetry  from 
nature.  There  is  little  known  of  Tennyson 
personally.  All  that  can  be  said  of  him 
individually  might  bo  written  upon  his 
tombstone,  and  his  epitaph  would  neither 
be  redundant  nor  very  particular.  He  is 
said  to  be  of  a  retiring,  reflective  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man  that  you  could  discover 
through  the  medium  of  his  poetry  ;  for  you 
might  as  well  seek  to  discover  the  peculiar 
mood  and  chief  mode  of  Shakspeare’s  spirit 
in  his  plays  as  Tennyson’s  in  his  two  little 
volumes.  The  one  is  an  impersonality,  an 
abstraction,  with  no  material  form,  but 
soul  enough  to  supply  a  legion  of  inferior 
beings  to  himself  with  vitality,  sensation, 
and  thought ;  his  creations  tremble  on  the 
verge  of  his  own  spirituality,  and  graduate 
down  from  a  Prospero  to  a  Caliban.  You 
feel  Shakspeare  in  his  dramas,  you  know 
him  to  be  superior  to  all  you  read,  or  all 
that  even  his  electric  thoughts,  clothed  in 
radiant  words,  can  suggest,  but  you  can¬ 
not  see  him  ;  he  is  too  subtle  to  be  grasped 
like  a  palpable  essence  ;  he  is  too  spiritual 
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leaning  on  in  faith,  then  he  may  without '  mignonette,”  and  listening  to  the  prattle 
presumption  hope  to  emerge  from  the  dim,  Uf  a  pretty  youth  regarding  the  charms  of 


a  pretty  girl ;  in  the  next  your  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  broad  expanse  of  a  wild  dreary 
world,  with  a  dull  unbroken  sterility  before 


“  Far  as  the  wild  swan  win^s,  to  where  the  sky 
Dipt  down  to  sea  and  sands.” 

As  you  gaze  with  this  magician  upon  this 
dull,  ideal  region  of  his  darker  mood,  and 


“  The  ragj'ed  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

With  shadow  streaks  of  rain,” 

you  imbibe  a  dreamy  sense  of  agony  from 
the  earnestness  of  his  temper ;  your  heart 


indefinite,  abysmal  region  where  flickers  the| 
nebula)  of  neglected  or  ostracized  genius 
into  a  bright  place  in  the  galaxy  of  fame. ' 

Indeed,  the  sphere  of  Tennyson’s  influence  you,  where  you  can  sec 
Is  already  steadily  widening,  and  men  are 
seeking  to  know  more  of  him,  so  it  is  likely 
that  in  this  age  of  calm  revision  and  correc¬ 
tion — in  this  period  of  examination  and 
amendment  of  extreme  opinions  and  sen¬ 
tences,  passed  by  a  proximate  but  now  de-  beJjJid 
cayed  censorship,  he  may  assume  his  true; 
position  at  the  poetical  roundtable,  llis' 
literary  career  has  been  a  counterpart  of! 
llis  own — quiet  and  unassuming  as  regards 
the  author,  but,  like  his  own  passion-paint¬ 
ing,  as  relates  to  the  world  of  criticism,  i  i  i* 

torn  and  fondled  between  extremes.  i  through  the  dim  and 

/  In  1831,  his  first  offering  was  laid  upon,l“",'l 

the  altar  of  his  country’s  poetic  genius:  nightmare  seems  to  iide  upon  your 

and  while  it  was  savagely  mangled  by  some  {  intense,  too  real  land- 

of  the  fierce  tribunes  of  the  republic  of  hangs  like  a  changeless  circumstance 

letters  as  a  rescript  of  the  puerilities  and  y^"^  attempting 

absurdities  of  a  presumptuous,  -y^ould-be-  ®  ^ 

mystical  boy-dreamer,  others  exalted  it  to  raised  this  dismal  picture  in 

a  high  place  in  their  veneration.  To  his  phantasmagoria  of  your  soul,  behold  he 
first  volume  succeeded  a  second,  not  larger  changes  the  scene  : 

in  dimensions  than  its  predeces.sor,  and  ,  ,, 

possessing  less  ef  the  properties  of  style 

and  thought.  Ihis  production,  even  the  |  Softer  than  sleep— ^ill  things  in  order  stored — 
small  but  zealous  coteries  of  Tenny.son’s '  A  haunt  of  ancient  peace,” 
admirers  were  forced  to  admit,  exhibited' 

less  poetic  cxcelleuce  than  his  first ;  and  the '  rises,  like  a  dream  of  the  spirit-land,  before 
revision  and  weeding  of  his  two  books  for  a  your  enraptured  sense  of  inward  sight.  You 
third  edition,  in  1843,  showed  that  the  poet  roam  in  restless  wonder  with  this  mighty 
himself  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  his  ' painter,  who  combines  the  distinctive  pal- 
friends.  -  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  this  pable  power  of  individualizing  and  group- 
censorship  over  himself,  however,  he  was!  ing  possessed  by  Raphael,  the  grandeur  of 


too  severe,  as  he  expelled  with  the  huge 
krakens”  of  his  distempered  fancy  the  mild 
nnd  lovely  “  syrens”  of  his  better  dreams 


M.  Angelo,  and  the  richness  of  Titian’s 
vehicle,  together  with  the  softness  of  Claude, 
through  all  gradations  and  changes  of 


an  indiscriminatcncss  of  expulsion  which  i  nature’s  aspects.  You  arc  with  him  in  the 
his  admirers  regret  and  his  friends  condemn,  j  soft  twilight-haunted  chambers  of  his 
Tennyson  we  conceive  to  be  excellent  in  father’s  parsonage,  or  you  are  scanning  with 
all  the  forms  of  poetry — in  the  descriptive, ;  the  wonder  of  Vathek  the  thousand- 
enthusii^tic,  dramatic,  and  reflective.  His  throned  hall  of  Eblis,  and  he  is  at  home 
verse  is  generally  as  soft  and  mellifluous  as  in  them  all.  In  richness  and  profusion  of 
the  sweet-singing  waters  of  Paradise  ;  it  is .  metaphor,  in  a  full  luxuriant  amplitude  of 
a  form  of  song  with  heart-chords  that  can '  descriptive  imagery,  perhaps  Coleridge 
thrill  in  the  wild  delirium  of  passion,  trem-  alone  surpassed  him,  as  he  hardly  excels 
ble  amidst  the  doubts  and  fears  of  a  morbid,  him  even  in  the  soft  musical  cadence  of  his 
half-misanthropic  scepticism,  or  enunciate  numbers.  Tennyson  has  been  a  poet  since 
strains  of  gentlest  love.  In  description  he  his  earliest  years  ;  he  has  fed  since  earliest 
ranges  from  an  extreme  minuteness  and  boyhood  upon  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
precision  that  may  appear  finical  and  feeble,  ’  that  observation  could  lay  before  his  ken, 
to  a  grandeur  and  power  that  inspire  the  i  and  he  has  revolved  all  the  images  and  as- 
listener  with  awe.  You  are  at  one  moment  pects  of  things  in  his  ideality,  fancy,  and 
looking  with  him  into  a  long  green  box  of  reason,  nntil  he  has  made  them  parts  of 
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himself ;  there  is  a  confident  abandonment 
in  his  fancy  that  takes  captive  the  spirit  of 
his  auditor,  and  reduces  it  to  his  owu  mood, 
when  he  gets  abroad  to  the  wold  or  valley. 
\"ou  feel  that  every  blade  of  grass  and 
every  flower  is  known  to  him,  and  that  the 
voices  of  the  winds,  and  trees,  aiul  purling 
brooks,  and  sobbing  streams,  are  all  familiar 
to  his  ear  as  the  laugh  of  the  “  airy  fairy 
Lilian.”  I 

Critics  have  been  almost  universally 
agreed  upon  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his 
“  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights.” 
They  are  indeed  a  poetic  dream  of  beauty, 
whose  elements,  like  ore  of  gold,  have  lain 
refining  in  the  crucible  of  a  soul  familiar 
with  beauty’s  quintessence,  until  they  have 
resolved  themselves  into  the  symmetry,  con¬ 
sistency,  and  melody  of  an  almost  perfect 
poem.  It  was 

“  When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy,” 

that  the  germ  of  this  exquisite  orient  spec¬ 
tacle  implanted  itself  in  his  memory  ;  and 
no  sooner  do  we  step  into  the  shallop  with 
him,  which  rides  upon  the  fragrant,  glisten-  j 
ing  deeps,  over  which  hang  the  low  and! 
bloomed  foliage  of  the  groves  of  his  recol¬ 
lections,  than  the  “  tide  of  time”  flows  back 
with  us,  and  away  we  are  borne  again  to 
the  “  sheeny  summer  morn”  of  youth,  on 
which  we  used  to  sit  enraptured  amidst  the 
gem-clad  groves  of  Aladdin.  The  golden 
prime  of  good  Haroun  Alraschid  rises  like 
a  galaxy  of  suns  before  our  vision,  and  on¬ 
ward  we  float  with  the  poet, 

“  By  Bagdat’s  shrines  of  fretted  gold,' 

High- walled  gardens  green  and  old,” 

cleaving  with  the  prow  of  the  shallop,  I 
which  sparkles  like  a  thousand  prisms,  with 
colors  as  bright  as  tlie  plumes  of  the  pea¬ 
cock,  “  the  citron  shadows  in  the  blue  we 
pass  with  a  whirl  through  folded  doors  flung 
open  for  our  admission  ;  we  bathe  ourselves 
in  the  rays  of  the  gold-jctlected  light  that 
falls  with  a  dim,  luxurious,  mellow  radiance 
on  the  broidered  sofas  that  ranged  on  either 
side  along  the  walls  of  that  gorgeous  palace 
whose  grandeur  was  only  fit  for,  and  com¬ 
mensurate  with,  the  “  goodly  time^”  the 
golden  prime  of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
Never  did  Mussulman,  amidst  the  luxury 
and  languor  of  the  harem  of  harems,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  attributes  of  the 
East — with  eastern  odors,  and  sunshine, 
and  magic,  and  beauty — dream  such  a 


dream  of  Paradise  as  does  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son,  or  people  it  with  such  a  houri  as  she 
— but  let  the  poet  describe  her :  it  ^were 
almost  profanation  for  other  to  attempt 
it — 

“  Then  stole  I  up,  and  trance  lly 
Ga/.ed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone. 

Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  lik  ‘to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tress’d  with  redolent  ebony. 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 

Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zjue  ; 

The  swvetest  lady  of  the  time. 

Well  worthy  of  tlie  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.” 

Tennyson’s  ideal  of  woman  is  almost  Shak- 
spearian.  It  is  a  chaste  and  ethereal  concep¬ 
tion,  such  as  wo  would  suppose  to  germi¬ 
nate  in  the  imagination  of  one  who  had  a 
dim  traditional  idea  of  Milton’s  Eve  in  her 
conditions  of  purity  and  sin.  His  women 
are  as  beautiful  as  Byron’s,  with  less  of 
dross  about  them.  They  arc  outlined  with 
a  free  yet  delicate  pencil ;  you  can  perceive 
the  very  bend  of  their  soft  feminine  forms, 
as,  sitting  amongst  roses,  lilies,  and  deli¬ 
cate  carnations,  they  turn  their  large  swim¬ 
ming  eyes  upon  their  worshipper,  nor  chide 
him  that  “  he  gazes  too  fondly  on  each 
face.”  Each  of  his  women  may  bo  termed 
an  articulation  in  the  anatomy  of  love  ;  one 
might  almost  construct  a  complete  econo¬ 
my  of  the  passion,  from  its  dawn  to  its 
death,  by  studying  the  Clarabels,  Lilians, 
Marianas,  Isabels,  and  G^^iiones  of  his  fan¬ 
cy,  and  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
“  consuming  fire”  in  the  spirits  of  each. 

‘‘  Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 

When  I  ask  her  if  she  loves  me. 

Claps  her  tiny  hands  ab.)ve  me, 
Laughing  all  she  can  ; 

She’ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me. 

Cruel,  little  Lilian.” 

Portia  docs  not  more  distinctly  (li||w.  her 
own  portrait,  and  at  the  same  time^ve  us 
an  insight  into  her  mind,  where  woman’s 
wit  and  w’oinan’s  tenderness  combine,  when 
she  declares,  “  My  little  body  is  aweary  of 
this  great  world,”  than  does  Tennyson  in 
these  few  glowing  words,  cut  out  from  the 
elements  that  store  the  studio  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  palpable,  rosy-cheeked,  beautiful^ 
“  airy  fairy”  girl.  You  see  her  little  feet, 
that  scarce  could  crush  the  rose,  and  from 
the  pressure  of  which  the  resilient  daisy 
would  raise  its  dew-crowned  head  and  smile 
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again :  you  sec  her  flitting  like  another  ] 
Ariel  round  the  young  boy-hard,  and  you  | 
listen  to  hoar  the  tinkle  of  silver  bells  j 
chiming  to  the  music  of  her  footfalls  ;  but  I 
instead,  you  hear  her  clap  her  tiny  hands,  | 
and  laugh  in  the  unrestrained  joyousness  of  | 
a  girlhood  that  has  known  no  sorrow.  And  I 
this  Lilian,  you  may  perceive,  has  wit,  and, 
what  is  more,  she  Las  capacilies  for  deep 
and  eternal  love  : 

“  When  my  passion  seeks 
Pleasance  in  love-sijrhs, 

She,  look  ng  through  ami  through  me. 
Thoroughly  to  undo  inc. 

Smiling  rever  speaks.  ’ 

Why  docs  she  not  speak  '  are  an  undistin- 
guishable  throng  ot  feelings,  subdued  and 
cherished  long,  crowding  from  the  deep 
fountains  of  her  heart  into  her  voice  and 
eyes  ?  And  doubts,  too  ;  for  she  is  not  yet 
into  the  vortex  of  love  ;  perhaps  doubts  im¬ 
pel  her  to  look 

“  So  innocent — arch,  so  cunning — simple, 
From  beneath  her  gather’d  wimple, 

Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes 
Till  the  lightning  laughter’s  dimple 
The  baby-roses  in  her  checks  ; 

Then  away  she  flies.” 

The  sunshine  of  this  “  May’’  Lilian’s  spring 
of  life  has  never  known  a  cloud  ;  the  song 
of  “  Pan,  knit  with  the  graces  and  the 
hours  in  dance,”  has  ever  found  an  echo  in 
her  young,  fresh,  crystalline  spirit ;  and 
however  “  gaiety  wdtliout  eclipse”  may 
weary  ayoungtranseendontalist  lover,  Lilian 
will  laugh  uutil  she  feels  the  first  agony  of 
sorrow ;  and  then  wo  are  mistaken  in  her 
nature  if  the  shadows  of  deep  and  consum¬ 
ing  thoughts  will  not  flit  across  her  pale 
transparent  brow,  to  reveal  how  strongly  she 
can  feel,  as  well  as  rejoice. 

Amongst  the  most  popular  of  Tenuysoirs 
poems,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
his  pictures,  is  his  Alarianain  tlje  Moated 
Grange.”  There  is  not  in  the  whole  cir¬ 
cle  of  literature  a  more  beautiful  illustra- 


which,  in  the  womb  of  the  poet’s  fancy, 
grew  particle  by  particle  into  a  complete  or¬ 
ganization  of  female  loveliness,  framed  in 
every  circumstance  of  life’s  and  love’s  cold 
sorrow.  She  is  the  sister  of  that  wealthy, 
honored  Frederick,  wdiom  the  cold,  calcu¬ 
lating,  selfish  Angelo  wooed  and  won,  w’hen 
she  was  in  the  full  flush  of  her  charms,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  of  wealth-bring¬ 
ing  circumstances  ;  she  is  the  sister  of  that 
Frederick  who  perished  at  the  sea,  when 
the  argosie  went  down  that  bore  his  sister’s 
;  nuptial  dowry ;  and  she  is  the  deserted  of 
I  that  same  Angelo  who  lavished  so  much  of 
ihis  love  upon  her  gold  that  he  had  none  for 
j  her.  From  these  suggestive  words,  utter- 
I  ed  by  the  Duke — “  At  the  moated  grange 
j  resides  this  dejected  Mariana” — Tennyson 
j  creates  a  scene  of  dull  desolation,  which  the 
I  mind  becomes  drowsy  in  contemplating.  A 
I  woman,  forsaken  of  the  man  she  loved  and 
!  still  loves,  stands  listlessly  looking  from 
ihor  casement  across  the  “glooming  flats.” 

;  Sbe  does  not  look  to  mark  his  coming.  Her 
I  eye  used  to  light  his  path,  like  Hero’s  torch, 
and  it  grew  brighter  as  he  approached  ;  but 
it  is  only  from  habit,  or  from  a  hidden,  un¬ 
revealed  impulse  that  she  approaches  her 
window  now.  She  is  dejected  ;  and  how’ 
finely  in  keeping  with  that  dejection,  how 
true  to  the  philosophy  of  sympathy,  is  the 
decay  of  those  surrounding  objects  which 
when  her  heart  was  fresh  and  green,  were 
I  trim,  and  neat,  and  full  of  her  soul-reflect- 
i  ed  beauty  !  The  flower-plots  no  longer 
I  tended  by  her  tender  care  and  sunned  in 
I  her  smiles,  are  “  crusted  by  blackest  moss 
the  peach-trees — sure  mark  of  desertion — 
hang  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  the  rusty 
■  nails  drop  from  the  walls  of  the  crumbling 
j  tenement,  whose  rotten  thatch  moulders 
from  the  broken  roof.  Ah  !  it  was  once  a 
pleasant  home  ;  when  her  mother  bustled 
through  the  looms;  when  her  father  sat  at 
i  this  very  casement,  and,  gazing  on  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  circled  her  waist  with  his  strong 
!  arm  ;  when  her  young,  buoyant  brother 


tion  perhaps  of  the  process  of  poetical  ac- ;  climbed  that  poplar  whose  trunk  is  now 
cretion  than  is  this  sense-satisfying  system  ’  “  all  silver  green,  with  gnarled  hark,”  and 
of  delineations  ;  for  it  is  not  one  excellence  i  shook  its  branches,  as  he  laughed,  and 


placed  amongst  many  subdued,  ill-executed  j  shouted  “  Mariana !”  She  sees  these  faces 
crudities,  which  it  is  expected  to  eclipse,  again :  these  old  familiar  faces  rise  in  the 
and  whose  blemishes,  it  is  anticipated,  will  vista  of  her  memory,  and  flit  before  her 
enhance  by  contrast  its  own  beauties ;  but  sight ;  she  hears  their  voices  awake  with 
it  is  a  picture  perfect  in  outline,  filling  up,  the  night-wail  of  the  wind,  and  whisper 
tone,  keeping,  and  execution.  The  words  recollections  of  youth’s  holy  loves  ;  hut  she 
from  Shakspeare’s  “  Measure  for  Measure,”  retains  neither  the  memories  of  youth  nor 
of  “  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,”  to  love :  her  soul  is  full  of  one  thought,  one 
speak  physiologically,  is  the  corpuscle  corroding  agony :  ^ 
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“  ‘  The  night  is  dreary ; 

He  Cometh  not,’  she  said. 

She  said,  ‘  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !’  ” 


is  the  same  spirit  of  beauty  which  he  im¬ 
parts  to  the  frame  of  “  Cleopatra,”  that 

“  Glneen  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes, 
Who  govern’d  men  with  change.” 


»il  „  .1.  «  1  vv  no  govern  a  men  wiin  cnange. 

All  our  sympathies  are  won  from  us  by  a ' 

stronor  yet  sad  necessity,  as  we  gaze  uponnis  “Margaret,”  dressed  with  a  Trojan 
this  lo^ly  woman  through  the  speculum  niaiden’s  robes,  and  roused  to  a  highly 
which  Tennyson  holds  up  to  our  senses. !  of  passion,  might  easily  pass 

Her  beauty  ;  her  desolateness  of  condition ;  for  the  twin-sister  of  “  (Knonc.”  Tenny- 
and  heart  j  lljc  dreary,  bleak  silence  of  the  [  gon’s  mind  is  haunted  with  visions  of  beau- 
sccne  in  which  she  resides ;  the  half-chor-  tiful  women  ;  and  they  would  seem  to  us 
ished  recollections  that  would  fain  rise ;  ^ot  to  be  at  home  save  in  the  elysium  which 
with  the  vibrations  of  her  sighs  and  reflect  ■  glowing  imagination  has  painted  for 
themselves  in  her  tears,  but  which  vanish  them.  His  “  gardener’s  daughter”  lives  in 
in  tlie  soul-absorbing,  melancholy  cadence  ^  paradise  of  roses,  as  beautiful  as  arc  the 
of  that  sweet,  low-toned,  sorrow-stricken  shades  where  the  “Fair  Rosamond”  and 
overture  all  these  electric  agencies  of;  u  j^^pthah’s  daughter”  flit  about  in  their 
sympathy  operate  so  powerfully  upon  the!  jigembodiod  loveliness;  yet  they  arc  all 
sensitive  heart,  that  we  are  almost  impelled  |  ^yomen,  although  refined  and  elevated  to  a 
to  declare  that  this  is  no  accreative  vision,  i  kinship  with  the  poet’s  mind.  “  Dora”  is 
no  child  of  imagination,  no  skilful  combina-i  q^c  of  Miss  Mitford’s  beautiful  little  tales 
tion  of  analogies,  but  a  too  sad,  too  vivid ,  rendered  in  blank  verse ;  perhaps  the  prose 

^  a'u  *  •  ■  version  of  the  story  is  the  more  oruTinental. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that^  one  of  the  Inhere  are  two  instances,  however,  in  which 
strongest  evidences  of  high  art  is  this  same'ko  gives  us  glances  of  women,  which  we 
power  of  sympathy  which  Tennyson  so  cmi-i  \yould  specially  notice — they  are  so  true  to 
nently  possesses.  He  loses  himself  in  kis  |  woman  isy  if  his  other  pictures  are 
subject,  and  thus,  in  some  intangible  form  i  only  visions  of  what  she  should  or  might 
of  beauty,  gains  admission  to  the  heart  and  be.  The  one.  is  of  “  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
sympathy  of  his  sympathetic  auditor.  Was  Vere,”  the  other  is  of  “  Cou.sin  Amy”  in 
It  the  “  Isabella”  of  Shakspearc  that  his  “  Locksley  Hall.”  We  feel  something  like 
fancy  dissociated  from  the  relations  a  proud  sense  of  Tennyson’s  manliness  in 
amongst  whom  the  “  sweet  singer  of  Avon”  looking  with  him  at  the  former  ;  we  trem- 
placed  her,  and  idealized,  in  tints^  as  soft  blc  with  him  as  he  repeats  a  few  bitter  but 
and  beautiful  as  those  of  Murillo,  into  the  prophetic  words  regarding  the  latter, 
glowing  individuality  which  he  calls  “  Isa-  u  Clara  Vere  de  Vere”  will  never 

bel She  is  only  the  meet  companion  of  break  a  heart  like  his  ;  for,  like  Scott’s 
a  poet  this  Isabel ;  and  not  of  a  poet  who  LHa,”  she  is  merely  a  “  lady”— a  cold, 
has  an  equipoise  of  “  dirt  and  deity,”  butj  soulless,  aristocratic  damsel,  like  one  of  her 
of  a  transcendentalist.  It  was  not  meant  forefathers’  devices  wrought  in  china.  She 
that  such  an  one  as  she  should  listen  to  the  ^yould  kill  a  world  of  plebeian  men  with  the 
ribald  jests  of  Lucio,  or  to  the  coward  j  sound  of  her  name,  if  she  could ;  but  what 
cravings  of  the  licentious  Claudio  ;  but  \ye  |  etfect  could  this  one  phonetic  attribute  have 
feel  that  “  Isabella”  or  “Isabel,”  is  in upon  the  heart  of  him  who  can  say — 
proper  society  when  she  has  become  for  a  I 

season  one  of  the  dream-goddesses  of  Al-i  “Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
frpd  T<inTix7ann  '  From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 

ireu  lennysou.  J  The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife ^ 

1  here  is  one  essential,  identical  dementi  Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent, 

in  Tennyson’s  pictures  of  women,  which  '  Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

bears  the  same  relation  to  them  all  that  j  ’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  : 

the  true  or  beautiful  bears  to  poetry  ,  it  i 
18  indeed  the  poetry  ot  his  women  varying 

only  in  its  aspects,  not  in  its  essence,  and  So  say  we  ;  and  if  Tennyson  had  pro- 
that  is  beauty.  “Madeline,”  who  ranges  claimed  more  cognate  truths  in  this  same 
through  light  and  shadow,  “  darting  sud-  strain,  the  world  would  not  only  have  been 
den  glances  sweet  and  strange,”  and  luxu-  the  more  beautiful  but  better  on  his  ac- 
riating  in  j  count.  It  would  be  well  if  the  “  Lady 

“  Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers,  Clara  Veie  de  Veres  of  this  land  would 

And  airy  forms  of  flitting  change,”  i  take  the  following  lesson  to  heart ;  and  it 
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is  a  pity  that  Alfred  Tennyson  had  not  in-j 
fused  more  of  the  didactic  element  into  his : 
strains :  ! 

! 

“Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  ■ 

If  lime  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 

Are  there  no  be^^ars  at  your  gate, 

Is'or  any  poor  upon  your  lands? 

Oh  !  leach  the  orphan  boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew ;  j 

Pray  heaven  for  a  human  heart,  I 

And  let  the  foolish  veoraan  go !“  I 

I 

“  Locksley  Hall”  is  one  of  those  cotnhi-, 
nations  of  the  mystical,  the  beautiful,  the; 
true,  and  the  passionately  ironical,  which,  | 
from  its  internal  contrasts,  becomes  a  better  | 
remembered  whole.  M.  Michelet  could  | 
write  a  volume  of  philosophy  upon  the  fol- 1 
lowing  propositions :  | 

“As  the  husband  is,  the  v/ife  is:  thou  art  mated' 
with  a  clown,  1 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  I 
to  drag  thee  down.”  | 

I 

How  true  !  This  is  poetry  ;  for  it  sug- 
gests  a  long  train  of  thoughts — of  the  fall . 
of  a  superior  nature  to  the  condition  of  onej 
which  is  brutal,  but  which  will  be  dominant 
because  it  is  man’s.  Woman,  if  she  asso-. 
ciates  much  with  a  man,  assimilates  to  him  ; ; 
it  is  her  nature  to  be  moulded  in  conform- ! 
ity  with  what,  by  a  moral  necessity,  be- ! 
comes  her  ideal  of  strength.  “To  wish' 
and  think  as  man  does,  to  act  and  suffer  | 
with  him,”  is  marriage  ;  and  Amy,  as  cer-, 
tainly  as  Tennyson  has  said  it,  will  become ; 
as  gross  as  the  clown  whose  love  vibrates  | 
between  a  horse,  a  hound,  and  woman. 

It  were  almost  supererogatory  to  say  that^ 
Tennyson  is  an  original  poet.  This  fac^  I 
has  been  often  repeated,  yet  we  think  that 
we  can  trace  resemblances  in  his  poems  toj 
many  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  ballad  of 
“  Oriana,”  and  it  is  a  powerful  one,  there  | 
is  much  of  the  distinct,  sonorous  echo  of, 
Campbell’s  “  llohcnlinden.”  The  imagery' 
is  as  palpable,  the  verse,  if  it  wanted  the; 
second  last  repeat  of  “  Oriana,”  as  free,  i 
There  are  touches  of  Keats,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth  in  his  pictures,  but  so  slight; 
that  you  see  they  are  half  tints  which  havej 
been  acquired  from  reading  and  not  from  i 
study.  Tennyson’s  stylo  is  English;  in-' 
deed  his  language  is  as  much  so  as  Cob-  i 
bett’s ;  but  it  is  almost  unpardonable  of! 
the  poet,  when  commentators  and  modern ; 
editors  are  translating  the  obsolete  words! 
and  phrases  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  should  i 
dim  the  light  of  his  meaning,  or  break  the  | 
even  tenor  of  our  sympathy  with  him,  by ! 


recalling  from  disuse  words  which  arc  only 
known  to  the  antiquarian  etymologist,  and 
which  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to 
confine  him  to  the  few  who  have  leisure  to 
rest  with  him  at  his  pauses. 

Tennyson’s  morbid,  changing,  doubting, 
unsatisfied  spirit,  which  he  so  finely  allego¬ 
rizes  in  his  “  Palace  of  Art,”  with  its  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  the  “  good  and  true”  and 
its  fine  capacities  for  a  Joshua-like  position 
in  the  van  of  progressive  man,  has  been  con¬ 
tent  to  take  refuge  from  its  own  vague  hy¬ 
pochondriac  sorrows  in  the  past.  He  suf¬ 
fers  and  he  is  dissatisfied  ;  he  creates  a  re¬ 
gion  in  which  his  own  soul  may  dwell,  and 
he  keeps  himself  from  contact  with  man,  in 
order  that  he  may  live  and  suffer  in  this 
egotistical  ideal  world  of  his.  Put  poets, 
of  all  men,  do  not  live  for  themselves  ; 
they  rule  the  world  whether  they  will  or  no. 
They  may  see  far  beyond  the  present  ken 
of  other  men,  and  may  speak  so  unintelli¬ 
gibly  that  they  will  for  a  time  be  set  aside 
and  neglected  ;  but,  if  they  have  discovered 
one  phase  more  of  truth,  they  will  yet 
operate  upon  the  living  mind  ;  for  human¬ 
ity  requires  all  forms  of  truth  and  beauty, 
and  the  original  poet  must,  although  his 
body  has  gone  away,  reign  over  at  some 
time  the  intellectual  and  consequently  the 
bodily  world. 

Tenny-son’s  young,  fresh  muse  was  nursed 
in  a  time  of  fierce  human  action.  The 
world  had  reached  one  of  its  climacterics. 
The  people  were  “  aweary,  aweary,”  but, 
instead  of  \vishing  that  they  were  dead,, 
they  panted  for  more  light,  and  a  more 
spiritual  life,  when  he  appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  thought.  His  poems,  however, 
hardly  allude  to  the  era  of  their  birth,  and 
they  certainly  arc  not  colored  with  the 
light  of  that  era.  He  suffers,  and  he  knows 
that  we  suffer ;  but  he  only  develops  him¬ 
self  in  the  spasmodic  throes  of  his  doubt, 
or  in  the  mnemonical  glory  of  his  inno¬ 
cence;  he  docs  not  speak  to  us  in  the 
language  of  sympathy,  and  of  hope.  He 
is  indeed  what  George  Giltillan  calls  him — 
an  “  artist,  but  no  prophet.” 

Genius  is  a  rare  gift,  and  it  is  given  to 
man  for  a  high  and  holy  purpose ;  it  will 
shine  of  its  own  native  lustre,  and  it  will 
illumine  all  who  recognise  it ;  but  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  possessor  whether  it  will  be 
expended  in  phantasmagoric  displays  that 
merely  minister  to  the  senses  and  the  edu¬ 
cated  imagination,  or  whether  it  will  glide 
before  man  like  the  pillar  of  fire,  leading 
him  on  towards  a  new  region  of  life.  The 
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poet  has  his  mission  to  perform  as  well  as 
the  more  prosy  portion  of  his  brother  men  ; 
he  has  duties  devolving  on  him,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  the  performance  or  intro¬ 
mission  of  those  duties.  If  the  impulse  of : 
the  world  is  forward,  he  is  the  first  to  feelj 
and  know  so  ;  for  that  impulse  was  born ; 
at  some  former  time  of  a  poet,  and  the 
living  one  intuitively  recognises  his  depart- 1 
cd  brother’s  voice.  He  has  no  excuse, , 
therefore,  for  expending  his  precious  hours, ! 
his  glowing  thoughts,  and  his  sweet-toned' 
voice,  in  painting  the  hues  of  the  peacock’s  i 
tail,  or  in  contemplating  the  variations  of  'i 
those  hues,  while  the  poor  bird  suffers  and 
cries  to  him,  the  man  of  thought,  for  sym-  i 
pathy  and  aid.  We  have  had  enough  of 
the  past ;  we  have  had  enough  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  passion,  and  cold  reflection  ;  wei 
now  want  sympathy,  and  hope,  and  direc-  j 
tion.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  and  lives ! 
at  a  time  when  men  arc  shouting  in  the ' 
wilderness  of  the  world,  “  Oh,  for  a  better  j 
time!”  He  might  have  been  the  herald  of 
a  new  era ;  the  prophet-preacher  of  a 
‘‘good  time  coming.”  He  has  a  right  ap¬ 
preciation  of  human  nature  ;  knows  man  to 
be  what  nature  says  ho  is.  Conventional 
titles  are  not  so  high  in  bis  estimation  as 
that  of  man.  But  he  wanted  courage  to 
become  a  teacher,  and  left  to  far  less  capa¬ 
ble  men  the  direction  of  the  mind  of  the 
masses.  He  rests  upon  the  downy  couch  of 
his  study,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  to  assist  in  pre.serving 
his  dream-languor  ;  and  the  images  of  an 
elegant  but  too  ethereal  fancy  flit  round  his 
brow.  He  is  content  to  be  styled  “  Ten¬ 
nyson,  the  star  of  the  new  poetic  era  we 
had  rather  that  he  had  chosen,  with  his  fine 
genius  and  magic  song,  to  have  been  “  Ten¬ 
nyson,  the  poet  of  a  new  and  better  moral 
era.”  He  has  capacities  for  such  a  po.si- 
tion,  and  he  knows  that  he  ha.s ;  “  but, 
sickening  of  a  vague  disease,”  he  is  too 
tremulous  to  attempt  to  preach.  He  tells 
us  that 

“  Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 

Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease : 

We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul.” 

VVe  know  this ;  this  is  true.  Tell  us,  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson,  if  thou  knowest,  or  ask  thy 
master,  Thomas  Carlyle,  to  tell  us  our  des¬ 
tiny.  The  Hebrew  prophet  led  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  from  a  Goshen  of  slavery  and 
toil  to  a  better  land  ;  the  children  of  Jacob 
cried,  like  thy  “  J^otos-Eaters,”  “  Ah  ! 


why  should  life  all  labor  be  ?”  and  the 
prophet,  inspired  by  the  Infinite,  did  not 
answer  them  with  contemptuous  hopeless 
moraliziugs,  such  as 

“  But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time, 

Nor  fiied  with  crude  imaginings 
The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  w'ings, 
That  every  sophister  can  lime.” 

He  sympathized  with  his  people,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  the  land  of  his  exile  and  seclusion,  he 
came  and  wept  with  and  encouraged  them. 
Why  does  not  Alfred  Tennyson  leave  the 
Midian  of  his  retirement  to  point  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  way  to  the  coming  Canaan '  What 
docs  he  mean  when  he  says, 

“  Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch  j 
Of  pension  V’ 

We  wish  he  had  been  more  literal  and  less 
abstract ;  we  wish  he  had  toiled  for  his  kind 
with  the  same  success  with  which  he  has 
dug  up  the  shapeless  ores  of  poetry  and 
j  fashioned  them  into  a  diadem  of  exceeding 
'  beauty.  Long  may  he  live,  however,  and 
I  wider  may  his  fame  spread  !  We  are  not 
singular  in  believing  him  to  be  one  of  the 
!  greatest  of  living  poets. 


What  mjlK.es  marriaocs  unhappy. — Let  it 
be  remembered  that  marriage  is  the  metempsycho¬ 
sis  of  women ;  that  it  turns  them  into  ditferent 
;  creatures  from  what  they  were  before.  Liveliness 
in  the  girl  may  have  been  mistaken  for  good  tem¬ 
per — the  little  pervicacity  which  at  first  is  attrac¬ 
tively  provoking,  at  last  provokes  without  its 
attractiveness  ;  negligence  of  order  and  propriety, 
of  duties  and  civilities,  long  endured,  often  depre¬ 
cated,  ceases  to  be  tolerable,  when  children  grow 
up  and  are  in  danger  of  following  the  example. 
It  often  happens,  that  if  a  man  unhappy  in  the 
married  state  were  to  disclose  the  manifold  causes 
of  his  uneasiness,  they  would  be  found,  by  those 
who  were  beyond  their  inflmence,  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  rather  to  excite  derision  than  sympathy. 

,  The  waters  of  bitterness  do  not  fall  on  his  head  in 
I  a  cataract,  hut  through  a  cullander ;  one,thovv’ever. 
I  like  the  vases  of  the  Danaides,  pcrfiirated  only  for 
replenishment.  We  know  scarcely  the  vestibule  ol 
a  house  of  which  we  fancy  we  have  penetrated  int(» 

•  ail  the  corners.  We  know  not  how  grievously  a 
man  may  have  suffered,  long  before  the  calumnie> 
of  the  world  befell  him  as  he  reluctantly  left  his 
lioiise-door  There  are  women  from  whom  inces¬ 
sant  tears  of  anger  swell  forth  at  imaginary 
wrongs  ;  but  of  contrition  for  their  own  delinquen¬ 
cies  not  one. —  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

I 

Very  True. — We  should  not  preach  so  much  to 
i  people;  we  should  give  them  an  interest  in  life — 
something  to  love,  something  to  live  for  ;  we 

•  should,  if  possible,  make  them  happy,  or  put  them 
J  on  the  way  to  happiness — then  they  would  unques¬ 
tionably  become  good. 
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From  tkc  Edinborgh  Review. 

HUMBOLDT’S  KOSMOS. 

Kosmos.  JEntwurf  einer  Physischen  JVeUbeschreibnng.  Von  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt.  Ersten  Band.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen.  J  G.  Cotta’schcr  Verlag,  1845. 
Cosmos.  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  Vol.  1.  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Edward 
Sabine,  R.  A.,  For.  Sec.  R.  S.,  London.  Printed  for  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longman,  Paternoster  Row,  and  John  Murray,  Albennarle  Street,  1846. 

Kosmos,  the  adornment,  the  orderly  ar-  j  It  is  true  that  to  grasp,  as  by  a  single 
rangement,  the  ideal  beauty,  harmony,  and  mental  effort — to  embody  and  realize  to 
grace,  of  the  universe  !  Is  there  or  is  there  our  conceptions  the  Unity  of  Nature — to 


not  in  the  mind  of  a  man  a  conception 
answering  to  these  magnificent,  these  magi¬ 
cal  words  ?  Is  their  sound  an  empty  clang, 
a  hollow  ringing  in  our  ears,  or  does  it  stir 
up  in  the  depths  of  our  inward  being  a 
sentiment  of  something  interwoven  in  our 
nature  of  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves, 
and  which  thrills  within  us  as  in  answer  to 
a  spell  whispering  more  than  words  can  in¬ 
terpret  ?  Is  this  wondrous  world  of  matter 
and  of  thought,  of  object  and  of  subject,  of 
blind  force  and  of  moral  relation,  a  one 
indivisible  and  complete  whole,  or  a  mere 
fragmentary  assemblage  of  parts,  having  to 
each  other  no  inherent  primordial  relations  ? 
If  the  former,  contradiction  and  ultimate 
discordance  can  have  no  place.  All  that  is 
to  us  enigmatical  must  have  its  solution, 
however  hidden  for  a  while  the  word  which 
resolves  the  riddle.  All  that  shocks  us  as 
irreconcilable,  must  admit  of  satisfactory 
interpretation  could  we  read  the  character 
of  the  writing  with  ease  and  fluency.  If 
the  latter.  Chaos  is  a  reality,  Polytheism  a 
truth  ;  since  arbitrary,  self-existent,  and  in¬ 
dependent  Powers  must,  on  that  view  of 
the  subject,  agitate,  without  end  and  with¬ 
out  hope  of  final  prevalence,  the  field  of 
Being. 

It  is  something  to  have  put  the  question 
in  this  form,  uncomplicated  with  the  idea 
of  responsibility  for  its  answer  to  any  tri¬ 
bunal  but  that  of  the  pure  reason  and  the 
inborn  feeling.  So  put,  we  might  well 
leave  it  to  be  decided  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  human  race,  were  it  not  for  the 
healthful  and  invigorating  exercise  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  rich  enjoyment  it  affords 
to  pass  before  us  in  review  those  grand 
features  in  the  constitution  of  the  frame  of 
Nature  which  render  the  conclusion  irre¬ 
sistible,  and  invest  it  with  the  character  of 
a  demonstrated  truth  rather  than  that  of  an 
admitted  opinion. 


soar  so  high  as  to  perceive  its  completeness, 
and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  its  harmony,  is 
given  neither  to  Man  nor  to  Angel.  The 
feebleness  and  limitation  of  our  faculties 
repress  such  longings  as  presumptuous,  and 
forbid  such  flights  as  impracticable.  Yet 
to  spring  a  little  way  aloft — to  carol  for  a 
while  in  bright  and  sunny  regions — to  open 
out  around  us,  at  all  events,  views  commen¬ 
surate  with  our  extent  of  vision — to  rise  to 
the  level  of  our  strength,  and,  if  we  must 
sink  again,  to  sink,  not  exhausted  but  exer¬ 
cised — not  dulled  in  spirit  but  cheered  in 
heart, — such  may  be  the  contented  and 
happy  lot  of  him  who  can  repose  with  equal 
confidence  on  the  bosom  of  earth,  though 
for  a  time  obscured  by  mists,  or  rise  above 
them  into  empyrean  day. 

To  some  it  is  given  to  soar  with  steadier 
wing  and  more  sustained  energy;  to  sweep 
over  ampler  circles  and  treasure  up  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  more  varied  imagery.  To  such 
the  ambitious  but  sublime  idea  may  occur 
of  attempting  to  throw  off,  in  broad  and 
burning  outline,  a  picture  of  The  Whole 
as  it  has  presented  itself  to  their  aspiring 
conceptions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  reprove 
such  aspirations.  Their  failures  may  yet 
be  immeasurably  grander  than  our  best 
successes ;  and,  as  we  contemplate  them,  a 
glimpse,  a  shadow,  may  impress  itself  which 
may  aid  us  to  remodel  our  own  conceptions 
according  to  a  higher  ideal  than  any  we 
could  have  formed  from  our  more  limited 
opportunities.  Such  outlines,  struck  with 
a  bold  hand  and  true  to  nature,  though 
confessedly  imperfect  and  partial,  suggest 
in  their  turn,  to  imaginative  intellects, 
groupings  and  combinations  of  a  more  re¬ 
condite  and  deep-seated  order.  Trans¬ 
planted  onward,  thus,  in  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  from  observer  to  observer,  and 
from  mind  to  mind,  with  a  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  nature  and  experience  as  their  pro- 
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totype,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  while  gaining 
in  comprehensiveness,  they  may  lose  at 
every  transfusion  somewhat  of  their  spe¬ 
cialty,  without  a  corresponding  loss  of  gene¬ 
ral  truth  ;  and  how,  thus,  a  larger  and 
more  entire  conception  of  nature  in  itself 
may  by  degrees  arise,  and  come  to  be  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  common  property  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  permanent  and  ennobling  in¬ 
heritance  of  generation  after  generation  to 
the  end  of  time. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  such 
an  attempt  are  of  two  opposite  kinds ;  on 
the  one  hand  that  of  embracing  with  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  truth  a  sufficiently  extensive 
view,  on  the  other  that  of  duly  suppressing 
detail.  Such  a  view  of  nature,  to  be  in  any 
way  successful,  ought  to  be,  in  the  highest 
possible  sense  of  the  word,  picturesque^  no¬ 
thing  standing  in  relation  to  itself  alone, 
but  all  to  the  general  effect.  In  such  a 
picture  every  object  is  suggestive.  How¬ 
ever  beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  less  for  the 
sake  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  than  for  that  of 
the  associations  it  calls  up,  and  the  lights 
which  it  reflects  from  afar,  that  it  holds  a 
place  as  an  element  of  the  work.  And,  as 
in  art,  intense  and  elaborated  beauty  in 
any  particular  defeats  picturesqueness  by 
binding  down  the  thought  to  a  sensible  ob¬ 
ject,  annulling  association,  and  saturating, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  being  in  its  single 
perception ;  so,  in  throwing  off  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  nature  as  the  mind  can  take  in  at 
a  view,  no  one  portion  can  be  suffered  to 
appear  in  single  completeness  and  ideal  ro¬ 
tundity.  Nature,  indeed,  offers  all  in  her 
profusion,  and  complete  in  all  its  details ; 
and  the  contemplative  mind  finds  among 
them  paths  for  all  its  wanderings,  harmo¬ 
nies  for  all  its  moods.  But  such  exube¬ 
rance  is  neither  attainable  nor  lo  be  aimed 
at  in  a  descriptive  outline,  where  leading 
features  only  have  to  be  seized,  which  ima¬ 
gination  is  stimulated  to  fill  up  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  forms,  and  the  intelligible 
order  of  their  grouping. 

The  origin  and  fount  of  all  good  writing, 
however,  is  sound  and  abundant  knowledge 
To  the  successful  execution  of  such  a  work, 
a  thoroughly  scientific  acquaintance  with 
each  component  feature ;  a  mind  saturated 
with  information,  and  at  home  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  is  above  all  things  requisite. 
The  classification  of  the  naturalist,  the 
surveys  of  the  geologist,  the  catalogues  and 
descriptions  of  the  astronomer,  the  theories 
of  the  geometer,  and  the  inductions  of  the 
experimentalist,  must  all  be  alike  familiar, 


and  not  merely  ready  at  a  call,  but  present 
to  the  thought  at  every  instant.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  simply  clever  writer,  by  no 
mere  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  fluent 
command  of  language  and  imagery — least  of 
all,  by  any  ideal  speculatist  who  may  have 
devised  a  system  of  philosophy  spun  from 
the  abstractions  of  his  own  brain,  and  re¬ 
solving  all  things  into  some  single  principle, 
some  formula  embodying  all  possible  know¬ 
ledge,  that  such  a  work  can  be  entered  upon 
without  the  certainty  of  utter  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  failure.  The  highest  attainments  in 
science,  though  necessarily  inadequate  to 
complete  success  in  such  an  attempt,  can 
alone  save  the  adventurous  mortal  who 
shall  make  it  from  merited  reproach  on  the 
score  of  presumption. 

The  author  of  the  remarkable  book  before 
us  is  assuredly  the  person  in  all  Europe  best 
fitted  to  undertake  and  accomplish  such  a 
work.  Science  has  produced  no  man  of  more 
rich  and  varied  attainments,more  versatile  in 
genius,  more  indefatigable  in  application  to 
all  kinds  of  learning,  more  energetic  in  ac¬ 
tion,  or  more  ardent  in  inquiry ;  and,  we 
may  add,  more  entirely  devoted  to  her 
cause  in  every  period  of  a  long  life.  At 
every  epoch  of  that  life,  from  a  comparative¬ 
ly  early  age,  he  has  been  constantly  before 
the  public,  realizing  the  ideal  conception  of 
a  perfect  traveller  ;  a  character  which  calls 
for  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  excellences 
as  those  which  go  to  realize  Cicero’s  idea  of 
a  perfect  orator.  To  such  an  one  science 
in  all  its  branches  must  be  familiar,  since 
questions  of  science  and  its  applications 
occur  at  every  step,  and  often  in  their  most 
delicate  and  recondite  forms.  The  habit  of 
close  attention  to  passing  facts,  which  seizes 
their  specific  features,  and  detects  their 
hidden  analogies,  must  join  with  the  broad 
coup  d^ceil  which  generalizes  all  it  sees,  and 
stereotypes  it  in  memory  in  its  simplest  and 
most  impressive  forms.  To  these  must  be 
added  a  knowledge  of  man  and  of  his  his¬ 
tory  in  all  its  phases,  social  and  political ; 
a  ready  insight  into  human  character  and 
feelings,  and  a  quick  apprehension  of  local 
and  national  peculiarities.  Above  all  things 
is  necessary  a  genial  and  kindly  tempera¬ 
ment,  which  excites  no  enmities,  but  on  the 
contrary  finds  or  makes  friends  everywhere ; 
in  presence  of  which  hearts  open,  informa¬ 
tion  is  volunteered,  and  aid  spontaneously 
offered.  No  man  in  the  ranks  of  science  is 
more  distinguished  for  this  last  characteris¬ 
tic  than  Baron  Von  Humboldt.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  has  not  an  enemy.  His  jus- 
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tice,  candor,  and  moderation,  have  pre¬ 
served  him  intact  in  all  the  vexatious  ques¬ 
tions  of  priority  and  precedence  which 
agitate  and  harass  the  scientific  world  ;  and 
have  in  consequence  afforded  him  innume¬ 
rable  opportunities  of  promoting  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  befriending  the  cultivators  of  sci¬ 
ence,  which  would  never  have  fallen  in  the 
way  of  a  less  conciliatory  disposition,  and 
of  which  he  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  him¬ 
self.  The  respect  of  Europe,  indeed,  has 
gone  along  with  him  to  a  point  which  has 
almost  rendered  his  recommendations  rules. 
It  has  sufficed  that  Von  Humboldt  has 
pointed  out  lines  of  useful  and  available 
inquiry,  to  make  every  one  eager  to  enter 
upon  them. 

The  idea  of  a  physical  description  of  the 
universe,  as  a  work  to  be  accomplished,  and 
an  object,  to  amass  materials  for  which  dur¬ 
ing  a  whole  lifetime,  would  be  a  worthy  and 
satisfactory  devotion  of  it,  had,  it  appears, 
been  present  to  his  mind  from  a  very  early 
epoch.  For  almost  half  a  century,  indeed, 
it  had  occupied  his  thoughts.  At  length, 
in  the  evening  of  life,  he  felt  himself  rich 
enough  in  the  accumulations  of  thought, 
travel,  reading,  and  experimental  research, 
to  reduce  into  form  and  reality  the  unde¬ 
fined  vision  which  had  so  long  floated  be¬ 
fore  him.  Not  entirely,  however,  without 
some  preliminary  trial  of  strength.  A 
course  of  lectures,  as  he  informs  us,  had 
been  delivered  by  him,  both  in  Berlin  and 
Paris,  on  the  subject,  about  the  end  of  1827, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Northern  A.sia, 
a  journey  for  which  he  had  prepared  him¬ 
self  by  a  course  of  study  without  example 
in  the  history  of  travel.  On  his  return, 
after  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  that 
journey,  or  rather  the  epitome  of  all  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  himself  and  by  for¬ 
mer  travellers  on  the  physical  geography  of 
Northern  and  Central  Asia,  in  a  work 
which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  form  a 
reputation  of  the  highest  rank  ;  he  resolved 
no  longer  to  defer  this  realization  of  his 
early  aspirations,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  work  of  which  the  volume  now  before 
us  is  only  a  commencement. 

Though  we  cannot  blame  an  arrangement 
which  brings  any  portion  of  the  fruits  of 
M.  de  Humboldt’s  labors  earlier  before  us, 
though  aware  of  the  hazard  which  passing 
years  entail  on  the  ultimate  appearance  of 
a  work  of  great  extent  deferred  already  so 
long  ;  and  though  only  too  glad  to  receive 
instalments,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
author,  the  payment  of  a  self-imposed  debt 


of  such  magnitude  and  value,  yet  we  cannot 
but  consider  the  publication  of  the  three 
volumes,  of  which  it  is  understood  the 
whole  will  consist,  separately  and  at  long 
intervals,  as  in  many  respects  unfortunate. 
Although  it  is  now  nearly  four  years  since 
the  work  was  completed,  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  is  only  just  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
and  the  third  may  possibly  be  yet  longer 
delayed.  Yet  no  work  could  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  in  which  it  would  appear  so  need¬ 
ful  that  the  impression  produced  be  one 
and  undivided,  the  unity  salient  and  con¬ 
spicuous.  That  the  contrary  course,  though 
perhaps  unavoidable,  has  been  pursued, 
renders  the  task  of  duly  appreciating  and 
correctly  criticizing  it  doubly  difficult ;  since 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent,  and 
in  what  manner  many  things,  which  appear 
in  the  light  of  omissions  in  the  first  por¬ 
tions  of  such  a  performance,  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  sequel ;  or  how  differently  the 
philosophy  of  the  whole  subject  may  come 
to  be  judged  as  presented  by  the  author  on 
a  complete  and  on  a  partial  view  of  his  en¬ 
tire  meaning.  This  would  have  been  less 
the  case,  and  the  probability  of  doing  in¬ 
justice  to  the  author’s  philosophical  views 
greatly  diminished,  had  the  general  plan  of 
the  whole  work  been  chalked  out  with  more 
precision  in  the  introductory  portion,  and 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  subsequent 
volumes  indicated  in  somewhat  less  vague 
and  general  terms  than  we  find  them  actual¬ 
ly  to  be.  And  the  necessity  for  thus  hold¬ 
ing  a  reserve  on  our  judgments  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  while  considering  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  we  possess,  is  the  more  impera¬ 
tively  pressed  upon  us,  inasmuch  as  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  third  volume  as  we 
understand  it,  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most 
important  in  its  philosophical  bearings,  and 
as  that  by  which  the  character  of  the  whole 
as  a  great  philosophical  work  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  come  to  be  finally  judged. 

Such,  however,  we  are  aware,  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  M.  de  Humboldt’s  own  impression. 
He  must  here  be  allowed  to  speak  for  him¬ 
self  :  ‘  The  first  volume,’  he  ‘  con¬ 

tains  a  general  view*  of  nature,  from  the 
remotest  nebulae  and  revolving  double 
stars,  to  the  terrestrial  phenomena  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants,  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  of  races  of  men  ;  preceded  by 
some  preliminary  considerations  on  the 
different  degrees  of  enjoyment  offered  by 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  knowledge 
of  her  laws ;  and  on  the  limits  and 
method  of  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
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physical  description  of  the  universe.  I 
regard  this  as  the  most  important  and  es¬ 
sential  portion  of  my  undertaking,  as  ma¬ 
nifesting  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  with  the  special,  and  as  exemplify¬ 
ing,  in  form  and  style  of  composition,  and 
in  the  selection  of  results  taken  from  the 
mass  of  our  experimental  knowledge,  the 
spirit  of  the  method  in  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  myself  to  conduct  the  whole  work. 
In  the  two  succeeding  volumes  I  design  to 
consider  some  of  the  particular  incitements 
to  the  study  of  nature, — to  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  contemplation  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  universe,  or  the  gradual  development  of 
the  idea  of  the  concurrent  action  of  natu¬ 
ral  forces  (Krafte),  co-operating  in  all  that 
presents  itself  to  our  observation  ;  and  last¬ 
ly,  to  notice  the  specialties  of  the  several 
branches  of  science,  of  which  the  mutual 
connexion  is  indicated  in  the  general  view 
of  nature  in  the  present  volumes.’ 

A  large  portion  (nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
text)  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  occupied 
with  an  introductory  exposition  of  the 
various  kinds  or  gradations  of  enjoyment 
afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  the  investigation  of  her  laws,  and 
with  an  essay  on  the  limitation  and  me¬ 
thodical  treatment  of  a  physical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  considered  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  science — ‘  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  Kosmos.’  The  mere  a.spect  of 
nature,  as  has  been  often  and  well  observ¬ 
ed,  is  a  source  of  positive  and  high  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  and  exercises,  even  on  rude  minds, 
and  under  the  sway  of  wild  passions,  if 
only  suffered  to  claim  attention  at  all,  a 
calming  and  elevating  influence.  In  all 
her  scenes,  ‘  there  is  everywhere  revealed 
to  the  mind  an  impression  of  the  exi.stence 
of  comprehensive  and  permanent  laws  go¬ 
verning  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  ;’ 
before  the  idea  of  whose  vastness  and  re¬ 
gularity  the  turbulence  of  human  passion 
feels  itself  reproved  and  shrinks  abashed. 
Whatever  be  the  peculiar  inherent  or  tem¬ 
porary  character  of  the  scene  contemplated 
— even  in  her  most  agitated  moods — this 
sense  of  the  regulated  and  the  impertur¬ 
bable  is  never  wholly  effaced.  We  know 
that  the  storm  will  rage  itself  to  rest,  the 
angry  billows  subside,  the  earthquake  roll 
away,  and  that  holy  calm  which  is  her  ha- 
'  bitual  mood  be  restored  as  if  it  had  never 
been  broken.  ‘  That  which  is  grave  and 
solemn  in  such  impressions  is  derived  from 
-the  presentiment  of  order  and  of  law,  un- 
•jonsciously  awakened  by  the  simple  con¬ 


tact  with  external  nature ;  it  is  derived 
from  the  contrast  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  being  with  that  imago  of  infinity  which 
everywhere  reveals  itself — in  the  starry 
heavens,  in  the  boundless  pluin,  or  in  the 
indistinct  horizon  of  the  ocean.’ 

Enjoyment  of  a  different,  and,  in  some 
respects,  of  a  richer,  because  of  a  less  over¬ 
whelming  and  more  exciting  kind,  is  that 
which  depends  on  the  peculiar  physiognomy 
of  natural  scenes.  Harmonizing,  like 
music,  with  internal  trains  of  thought  and 
imagination,  and  with  every  conceivable 
state  of  mind,  they  awaken  of  themselves, 
as  soon  as  presented,  sentiments  congenial 
to  them,  and  lead  the  spirit,  by  strong  as¬ 
sociative  links,  through  every  phase  of  feel¬ 
ing.  The  barren  monotony  of  one  region,  the 
varied  fertility  of  another,  the  gloomy  and 
romantic  horrors  of  a  third — the  peaceful 
dwelling  rising  by  the  torrent’s  side — the 
misty  region,  where  the  mule  seeks  his 
track  amid  eternal  snows — the  tropical 
night,  ‘  when  the  stars,  not  sparkling  as 
in  our  elimates,  but  shining  with  a  steady 
beam,  shed  on  the  gently  heaving  ocean  a 
mild  and  planetary  radiance,’ — the  deep 
and  doubly  wood-clothed  valleys  of  the 
Cordilleras — the  volcanic  peak  cleaving 
the  clouds,  from  a  base  of  vineyarded 
slopes  and  orange-groves  washed  by  a  tro¬ 
pical  sea — the  dense  forest,  of  giant  and 
primeval  growth,  swarming  with  every 
form  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  now  re¬ 
sounding  to  savage  yells,  and  now  to  the 
thunder-clap,  extinguishing  and  crushing 
down  all  other  sound. — these  and  a  thousand 
other  combinations  find  each  its  response 
in  some  train  of  human  emotions  and  affec¬ 
tions,  which,  like  the  lyre  of  Timotheus, 
they  by  turns  excite  and  soothe. 

As  the  poetical  enjoyment  of  nature 
springs  out  of  this  its  endless  variety,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  plan,  which 
even  uncultivated  minds  fail  not  to  recog¬ 
nise  amid  so  much  diversity,  calls  forth 
the  latent  germ  of  the  philosophic  spirit. 
When- 

‘  — far  from  our  native  country, after  a  long  sea  voy¬ 
age  we  tread  for  the  first  time  the  landsof  the  tropics, 
we  experience  an  impression  of  agreeable  surprise 
in  recognising,  in  the  cliffs  and  rocks  around,  the 
same  forms  and  substances,  similar  inclined  strata 
of  schistose  rocks,  the  same  columnar  basalts 
which  we  had  left  in  Europe :  this  identity,  in 
latitudes  so  different,  reminds  us  that  the  solidifica¬ 
tion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  independent 
of  the  differences  of  climate.  But  these  schists 
and  these  basalts  are  covered  with  vegetable  forms 
I  of  new  and  strange  aspect.  Amid  the  luxuriance 
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of  this  exotic  flora,  surrounded  by  colossal  forms 
of  new  and  unfamiliar  grandeur  and  beauty,  we 
experience  (thanks  to  the  marvellous  flexibility  of 
our  nature)  how  easily  the  mind  opens  to  the 
combination  of  impressions  connected  with  each 
other  by  unperceived  links  of  secret  analogy. 
The  imagination  recognises  in  these  strange 
forms  nobler  developments  of  those  which  sur¬ 
rounded  our  childhood  ;  the  colonist  loves  to  give 
to  the  plants  of  his  new  home  names  borrowed 
from  his  native  land;  and  these  strong  untaught 
impressions  lead,  however  vaguely,  to  the  same 
end  as  that  laborious  and  extended  comparison  of 
facts,  by  which  the  philosopher  arrives  at  an  in¬ 
timate  persuasion  of  one  indissoluble  chain  of  affi¬ 
nity  binding  together  all  nature.’ 

One  word  on  this  last  sentence  : — Ts  it 
really  true,  that  the  uninstructed  mind  of 
man,  thus  turned  loose  upon  nature,  does 
spring,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  just  con¬ 
clusions  }  Are  his  homely  analogies  always 
opposite  }  his  extempore  classifications 
correct  }  his  rude  inductions  legitimate  i 
If  so,  what  need  of  study  and  research 
How  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  to  understand 
what  is  here  intimated,  and  is  there  any 
sense  in  which  it  can  be  received  as  true  } 
No  doubt  there  is  so.  There  are  truths  so 
large,  so  general,  so  all-pervading,  that 
they  make  a  part  of  all  our  experience,  mix 
with  our  whole  intellectual  being,  and  im¬ 
bue  all  our  judgments,  erroneous  as  well  as 
correct ;  in  this  sense,  at  least,  that  we 
never  err  so  far  as  to  place  ourselves  in 
conscious  opposition  to  them.  Distorted 
and  perverted  as  such  truths  may  be  in 
their  enunciation,  by  their  mixture  with  | 
extraneous  error,  we  find  them  still  out¬ 
standing,  redeeming  by  their  presence,  and 
even  consecrating,  that  error,  by  placing 
themselves  in  prominent  and  ostentatious 
union  with  its  dogmas.  No  absurdity  would 
ever  obtain  a  moment’s  credence,  but  for  the 
presence  in  it  of  some  saving  particle  of  one 
of  these  great  natural  truths. 

But  it  is  to  the  instructed  only  that  the 
contemplation  of  nature  affords  its  full  en¬ 
joyment,  in  the  development  of  her  laws, 
and  in  the  unveiling  of  those  hidden  powers 
which  work  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  which,  operating  as  physical  causes, 
lead  back  the  mind  in  the  chain  of  causa¬ 
tion,  through  the  phenomena  of  organized 
life,  to  powers  of  a  higher  order ;  which , 
connecting  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
Will,  involve  the  conception  of  Intelligence, 
from  which  we  are  necessarily  led  to  infer 
Design,  and  from  Design  find  ourselves 
forced \)n  the  conclusion  of  Motive.  It  is 
thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  contemplation 


of  nature  can  be  said  to  lead  us  up,  by 
legitimate  induction,  to  its  Author, — to  so 
much  of  his  character,  at  least,  as  he  has 
thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us  through  his 
works.  But,  that  it  may  do  so,  we  must 
educate  our  perceptions  by  practice  and 
habit,  till  we  learn  to  disregard  specialties, 
whether  of  objects  or  laws,  and  see  rather 
their  relations  and  connexions,  their  places 
in  a  system,  their  fulfilment  of  a  purpose, 
their  adaptation  to  an  interminable  series 
of  intersubservient  ends.  And  this  we 
must  endeavor  to  do  without  losing  sight 
of  the  objects  themselves,  which  come  at 
length  to  stand  in  intellectual  relation  to 
these  more  spiritualized  conceptions,  as  the 
notion  of  substance  does  to  that  of  quality 
in  some  of  our  older  metaphysical  theories, 
— as  that  substratum  of  being  in  which  such 
conceptions  inhere,  and  which  serves  to  bind 
them  together,  give  them  a  body,  and  co¬ 
erce  them  from  becoming  altogether  vague 
and  imaginary.  And,  moreover,  we  must 
be  careful  to  raise  up  no  self-created  phan¬ 
tasms  of  our  own  minds,  interposing  an 
impassable  barrier  to  further  progress,  and 
cutting  off  the  chain  of  connexion  by  a  stern 
ne  plus  ultra.  As  the  distinction  drawn  in 
the  Aristotelian  Philosophy  between  celes¬ 
tial  and  terrestrial  motions,  operated  for 
ages  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
any  just  views  of  the  Planetary  System,  so  it 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that,  by  gratuitous 
assumptions  of  another  kind,  we  may  wil¬ 
fully  sever  ourselves  from  the  possible  at¬ 
tainment  of  knowledge  of  a  far  higher  order. 
Against  certain  notions  of  this  description, 
which  have  obtained,  or  may  be  obtaining, 
currency  ;  and  others  which,  without  being 
expressed  in  words,  appear  to  be  exten¬ 
sively,  though  .tacitly,  received  in  science, 
we  consider  it  worth  while  to  enter  our 
protest : — 

The  first  is,  ‘  that  ancient  belief,  that 
the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those 
which  regulate  the  moral  world,  exert  their 
action  under  the  government  of  a  primordial 
necessity,  and  in  recurring  courses  of  greater 
or  less  period.  It  is  this  necessity,  this 
occult  but  permanent  connexion,  this  peri¬ 
odical  recurrence  in  the  progressive'  devel¬ 
opment  of  forms,  of  phenoipena  and  of 
events,  which  constitute  nature,  obedient 
to  the  first  imparted  impulse  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  Physical  science,  as  its  name  imports, 
limits  itself  to  ^the  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  material  world  by  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter.  All  beyond  this  belongs. 
I  not  to  the  domain  of  the  physics  of  tb 
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universe,  but  to  a  higher  class  of  ideas. 
The  discovery  of  Laws,  and  their  progres¬ 
sive  generalizations,  are  the  objects  of  the 
experimental  sciences.’  (Transl.,  p.  33.) 

The  frame  of  nature,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  according  to  this  idea,  is  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  which  wound  up  and  set 
going,  has  been  abandoned  to  itself,  to 
evolve  its  changes  in  variously  superposed 
periods,  without  choice  or  option,  according 
to  the  combinations  of  an  occult  wheclwork. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  no  such  phenomenon 
as  Will ;  if  we  were  conscious  of  being  thus 
blindly  hurried  along  by  the  uncontrollable 
swing  of  the  system  of  which  we  form  a 
part,  at  every  moment,  and  in  every  action, 
such  a  system  might  be  tenable.  Periods 
of  unknown  length,  superposed  according 
to  no  discoverable  law',  lose  their  character 
of  periodicity  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ; 
and  periods  of  evenly  apart  from  the  notion 
of  the  measurement  of  time,  similarly  su¬ 
perposed,  resolve  themselves,  so  far  as 
observation  is  concerned,  into  that  imper¬ 
fect  and  inadequate  idea  of  causation  which 
considers  it  as  simply  a  determinate  rule  of 
sequence.  But  Willy  admitted  into  any 
part  of  such  a  system,  destroys  the  whole 
of  it.  The  blind,  unintelligent  portions  of 
the  mechanism  must  be  invested  with  the 
power,  and  be  urged  by  the  necessity  of 
conforming  themselves  to  that  will,  as  to 
the  original  impulse  which  set  the  whole  in 
motion  ;  and  how  are  we  then  to  distinguish 
betw'een  those  evolutions  which  result  from' 
a  will  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  those 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  continu¬ 
ally  resulting  from  a  will  continually  in 
action,  though  concealed  from  our  know¬ 
ledge  and  perception  ' 

Another  notion,  equally  destitute,  in  our 
eyes,  of  positive  foundation,  but  much  more 
likely  than  the  former  to  act  prejudicially 
in  limiting  the  progress  even  of  physical 
knowledge,  is  the  assumption,  as  old  as 
Aristotle,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
arc  referable  to  motions  performed  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
mechanical  laws ;  that,  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  qualitative  change 
unaccompanied  by  change  of  place — no 
causation  at  work  other  than  mechanical 
push  and  pull.  It  is  high  time,  we  think, 
that  this  assumption  sh^ould  be  formally 
called  in  question.  VVe  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  science  has  outgrown  it:  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  quite  aware  into  what 
a  licentious  career  of  wild  speculation  the 
mind  is  ready  to  rush  on  tne  removal  of 


such  a  limitation  ;  what  extravagant  theo¬ 
ries  we  must  expect  to  see  broached,  and 
what  confusion  of  ideas,  nay,  what  positive 
charlatanries,  we  must  be  prepared  to  en¬ 
counter,  before  any  clear  and  definite  con¬ 
ception  can  emerge  from  the  mass  of  images 
which  crowd  upon  us  on  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  change  of  ground.  \V'e  may  indicate, 
however,  one  or  two,  which  may  perhaps 
carry  with  them  some  degree  of  distinctness, 
viz. :  first,  The  intension,  remission,  or 
creation  of  mechanical  force  dependent  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  agents,  such  as 
electricity  and  heat,  of  whose  materiality^ 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  no 
proof,  seeing  that  inertia  (at  least,  in  the 
case  of  heat)  forms  no  part  of  our  concep 
tion  of  them  ;  and  secondly,  the  successive 
quasi-undiilatory  propagation  of  qualities — 
powers  of  aifecting  either  the  senses  or  ma¬ 
terial  bodies  by  something  different  from 
mechanical  impulse.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
that  on  the  properties  of  matter  only  we 
must  rely  for  the  explanation  of  physical 
phenomena.  But  wo  conceive  that  those 
properties  are  only  just  beginning  to  be¬ 
come  known  to  us,  that  we  shall  have  to 
reject  some  which  have  been  assumed  a:* 
unquestionable,  and  that  it  is  by  no  meant 
improbable,  that  science  will  ere  long  make 
us  familiar  with  others,  calculated  to  stretch 
to  the  utmost  our  conception  of  material 
existence.  Entertaining  this  expectation, 
we  must  here,  once  for  all,  observe,  that 
the  continual  use  of  the  word  forces  in  the 
work  before  us,  in  such  phrases  as  ‘  the 
forces  of  nature’ — ‘  the  concurrent  action 
of  natural  forces’ — gr  ates  with  something 
approaching  to  a  painful  harshness  on  oui 
ears.  We  should  be  inclined  to  substitute 
for  it,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  expression 
‘  physical  powers,’  a  sense  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  Krafte  might  bear,,  we  think,  without 
violence. 

A  third  dogma,  which  has  of  late  been 
placed  in  prominence,  much,  as  we  conceive, 
to  the  detriment  of  sound  philosophy,  is 
that  of  the  so  called,  or  rather  miscalled, 
positive  philosophy — an  extravagant  and 
morphological  transformation  of  that  ra¬ 
tional  empiricism,  which  professes  to  take 
experience  for  its  basis ;  resulting  from  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  prerogatives  of  experience  in 
reference  to  external  phenomena,  and  ig¬ 
noring  them  in  relation  to  the  movements 
and  tendencies  of  our  intellectual  nature  : — 
a  philosophy  which,  if  it  do  not  repudiate 
altogether  the  idea  of  causation,  goes  far, 
at  least,  to  put  it  out  of  view,  and  with  it, 
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everythrnff  which  can  be  called  explanation  detection  of  the  the  wZ/iwa/e 

of  natural  plu'uomena,  by  the  undue  pre-  fact^  or  facts,  on  which  explanation  hinges 
dominance  assigned  to  the  idea  of  Law  : —  — its  subsequent,  and,  in  that  sense,  sub- 


which  rejects  as  not  merely  difficult,  not  ' 
even  simply  hopeless,  but  as  utterly  absurd,  ' 
unphilosophical,  and  derogatory,  all  at-  i 
tempt  to  render  any  rational  account  of  j 
those  abstract  equation-like  propositions,  I 
in  which  it  delights  to  embody  the  results 
of  experience,  other  than  their  inclusion  in 
some  more  general  proposition  of  the  same 
kind.  Entirely  persuaded  that,  in  physics, 
at  least,  the  inquiry  into  causes  is  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  that  nothing  else  is  so  ;  and  that  the 
chain  of  causation  upwards  is  broken  by  no 
solution  of  continuity,  constituting  a  gulf 
absolutely  impassable  to  human  faculties, 
if  duly  prepared  by  familiarity  with  the 
previous  links ;  we  are  far  from  regarding 
the  whole  office  of  experimental  philosophy 
as  satisfactorily  expressed,  by  declaring  it 
to  consist  in  the  discovery  and  generaliia- 
tion  of  laws.  There  are  two  ways  of  ex¬ 
pressing  every  law  of  nature, — one  which 
does,  the  other  which  does  net,  bear  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  cause,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  phenomenon.  It  is  something  distinct 
from,  and  more  than  a  mere  generalization 
of  law,  which  refers  the  planetary  motions 
to  Force  as  a  Cause  of  motion.  JN"o  acute¬ 
ness  would  ever  have  sufficed  to  conclude 
the  laws  of  perturbation  from  those  of  ellip¬ 
tic  motion,  and  to  detect  a  new  planet  by  j 
the  mere  knowledge  of  these  latter  laws, 
had  this  word,  the  key  of  the  whole  riddle,  j 
remained  unpronounced.  The  craving  of 
the  philosophic  mind  is  for  explanation^  i.  c., 
for  the  breaking  up  of  complex  phenomena 
into  familiar  sequences,  or  equally  familiar 
transitional  changes,  or  contemporary  mani¬ 
festations  ;  which,  under  the  names  of  cause 
and  effect,  we  are  content  to  receive  (at 
least  tempoi-arily)  as  ultimate  facts,  and 
■which  nothing  but  perfect  familiarity  divests 
of  that  marvellous  character  which  they 
really  possess, — which  are  only  not  looked 
upon  as  miraculous  because  they  arc  usual. 
When  we  work  our  way  up  to  facts  of  this 
character,  physical  inquiry  ends,  and  specu¬ 
lation  begins.  Very  few  such  ultimate 
facts  have  hitherto  been  arrived  at  in  phy¬ 
sics  ;  and  it  is  to  the  increase  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  by  future  inquiry,  that  we  must  look 
for  any  prospect  of  erasing  any  one  of  them 
from  the  list,  i.  «.,  of  explaining  it.  No 
doubt  explanation  must  ever  be  imperfect, 
if  quantitative  laws  be  wanting  as  a  feature. 
But  the  first,  at  least  the  most  necessary 
office  of  experimental  philosophy,  is,  the 


ordinate,  though  still  most  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  one  ;  to  discover  the  formal  and 
quantitative  laws  of  that  influence.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  it  be  said,  that  the  proposition  an¬ 
nouncing  these  ultimate  facts  is  a  law^  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  intended,  we  protest 
against  the  abuse  of  language,  which  con¬ 
founds,  under  one  form  of  expression,  the 
detection  of  the  law  itself,  and  the  subject 
matter  of  the  law — the  quod  loquimur.^  with 
the  de  quo. 

With  the  richness  of  idea  and  command 
of  resource  which  natural  knowledjje  con- 
fers,  civilization  goes  hand  in  hand  The 
I  remarks  of  M.  de  Humboldt  on  this  part  of 
I  his  subject  are  so  pointed  and  impressive, 
that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  them  : — 

‘  The  clearer  our  insight  into  the  connexion  of 
phenomena,  the  more  easily  we  shall  emanci 
:  pate  our.selves  from  the  error  of  those  who  do 
not  perceive  that,  for  the  intellectual  cultivation 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  nations,  all  branches 
of  natural  knowledge  are  alike  important, 

I  whether  the  measuring  and  describing  portion, 
jor  the  examination  of  chemical  constituents,  or 
I  the  investigation  of  the  physical  forces  by  which 
I  all  matter  is  pervaded.  .  .  .  An  equal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  parts  of  natural  knowledge  is  an  es¬ 
sential  requirement  of  the  present  epoch,  in 
which  the  material  wealth  and  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  nations  are  in  great  measure 
based  on  the  more  enlightened  employment  of 
natural  {)roducts  and  forces.  .  .  .  The  most  su- 
j  perficial  glance  at  the*  present  condition  of  Eu- 
j  ropean  states  shows  that  those  which  linger  in 
I  the  race  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  partial  dimi- 
!  nution,  and,  perhaps,  the  final  annihilation  of 
I  their  resources.  .*.  .  The  danger  .  .  .  must 
be  averted  by  the  earnest  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  .  .  .  Knowledge  and  thought  are 
!  at  once  the  delight  and  the  prerogative  of  man  ; 

I  but  they  are  also  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  na- 
I  tions,  and  often  afford  to  them  an  abundant  in- 
I  demnificalion  for  the  more  sparing  bestowal  of 
j  natural  riches.’ 

i  ^  . 

To  all  this,  of  course,  we  heartily  sub¬ 
scribe  ;  and  we  only  wish  that  the  limit  M. 
de  Humboldt  has  prescribed  to  himself 
would  have  permitted  him  to  extend  the 
scope  of  his  remarks,  clothed,  as  they  are, 
in  such  animated  language',  to  embrace 
a  far  wider  range  of  application.  The 
frame  of  Nature  is  not  bounded  by  that 
narrow  limit  which  is  commonly  understood 
by  the  term  Physics.  Life,  thought,  and 
moral  and  social  relation,  are  all  equally 
natural — equally  elements  of  the  great 
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scheme  of  the  Kosmos  with  matter  and 
magnetism.  The  only  imaginable  reason 
why  the  sciences  growing  out  of  these  ideas 
are  not  regarded  and  handled,  or  have  not 
hitherto  effectually  been  so,  as  branches  ot 
natural  science  and  inductive  inquiry,  is 
the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  true 
statements  of  facts  in  some,  owing  to  the 
conflict  of  partial  interests,  and  the  great 
danger  and  conseijuent  heavy  responsibility 
attending  experiments  in  others.  These 
obstacles  can  only  be  removed  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  enlightenment  of  mankind,  enabling 
them  to  perceive  that  their  true  interests 
require  truth  in  the  statement  of  facts  ; 
deliberate  caution  in  undertaking,  and  pa¬ 
tience — long,  calm,  enduring  patience — and 
hearty  co-operation,  in  watching  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  social  and  legislative  experi¬ 
ments. 

A  great  and  wondrous  attempt  is  making 
in  civilized  Europe  at  the  present  time  : 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to 
stave  off,  ad  infinitum,  the  tremendous  vi¬ 
sitation  of  war  ;  and,  by  removing  or  alle¬ 
viating  the  positive  chocks  to  the  growth  of 
population,  to  diminish  the  stringency  of 
the  preventive  ones,  and  to  subsist  continu¬ 
ally  increasing  masses  on  a  continually 
increasing  scale  of  comfort.  May  it  be 
successful !  But  the  only  conditions  on 
which  it  can  be  so  are,  that  nature  be  laid 
yearly  more  and  more  under  contribution 
to  human  wants ;  and  that  the  masses 
themselves  understand  and  go  along  with 
the  exertions  making  in  their  favour  in  a 
spirit  of  amicable  and  rational  conformity. 
To  no  other  quarter  than  to  the  progress 
of  science  can  we  look  for  the  least  glimpse 
of  a  fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Neither  the  activity  of  hope,  nor 
the  energy  of  despair,  acting  by  stationary 
means  on  unvarying  elements,  can  coerce 
them  into  a  geometrically  increasing  pro- 
ductiveucs.s.  Science  must  wave  unceas¬ 
ingly  her  magic  wand,  and  point  unceas¬ 
ingly  her  divining  rod.  The  task  now  laid 
on  her,  however,  is  not  of  her  own  seeking. 
She  declines  altogether  so  dread  a  respon¬ 
sibility,  while  yet  declaring  her  readiness 
to  aid,  to  the  utmost  of  her  powers  ;  claim¬ 
ing  only  the  privilege,  essential  to  their 
available  exertion,  of  free,  undisturbed, 
and  dispassionate  thought,  and  calling  up¬ 
on  every  class  to  do  its  duty ;  the  higher 
in  aiding  her  applications,  the  lower  in 
conforming  to  her  rules. 

In  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of 
the  limits  and  method  of  exposition  of  the 


physical  description  of  the  universe,  ^I.  de 
Humboldt  takes  considerable  pains  to  re-  • 
present  the  ‘  Science  of  the  Kosmos’  as  a 
separate  and  independent  department  of 
knowledge,  distinct  in  scope  and  kind  from 
a  mere  encyclopaedic  aggregation  of  phy¬ 
sical  sciences.  We  concern  ourselves  little 
whether  in  this  ho  have  succeeded  in 
making  out  a  useful  and  available  distinc- 
tion ;  admitting,  as  he  does,  that  in  his 
mode  of  conceiving  and  handling  it,  it 
is,  in  effect,  the  aggregate,  by  simple  juxta¬ 
position,  of  two  separate  and  very  unequal 
portions,  similar  in  character  so  far  as  the 
less  can  be  similar  to  the  mare  complex. 
He  regards  it,  in  short,  as  physical  geo¬ 
graphy  enlarged  by  such  a  description  of 
the  heavens  and  their  contents  as  shall  cor¬ 
respond  in  plan  and  in  conception  (so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends)  to  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  and  its  denizens  which  is 
intended  by  the  former  designation.  In  so 
far,  then,  as  physical  geography  is  entitled 
to  be  termed  a  separate  and  independent 
science,  Kosmography,  or  the  science  of 
the  Kosmos,  is  so  also,  and  a  more  general 
one,  including  the  other.  A  Chinese  map 
of  the  globe  is  a  map  of  the  globe,  and  not 
a  mere  map  of  China,  though  the  Flowery 
Land  figure  therein  in  rich  detail  of  city, 
stream,  and  province  ;  and  though  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  exist,  for  the 
most  part,  in  mere  outline,  and  occupying 
an  extent  of  surface  altogether  dispro- 
j  portioned  to  their  true  extent  and  irnport- 
I  ancc.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Celes- 
I  tial  Arrowsmith.  Had  he  known  more  of 
:  the  globe,  he  would  have  given  his  coun¬ 
trymen  a  better  map. 

Our  simile,  however,  is  faulty  in  one  re¬ 
spect.  What  w*e  know  of  the  contents  of 
space  exterior  to  our  globe  we  at  least  know 
truly, — at  all  events,  we  can  separate  our 
knowledge  from  our  ignorance  ;  and  it  hap¬ 
pens,  fortunately,  that  what  escapes  our 
view  is  precisely  that  which,  if  seen,  would 
merely  serve  to  puzzle  and  perplex  us ; 
while  the  great  and  obvious  features  which 
strike  us  are  precisely  those  which  we  are 
best  able  to  reduce  to  general  laws,  and  to 
view  in  systematic  connexion,  and  which 
reveal  to  us,  in  its  grandest  form,  the 
unity  of  the  Kosmos.  The  all-pervading 
power  of  gravitation,  that  mysterious  reaUty 
by  which  every  material  being  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  placed  in  instant  and  influential 
relation  with  every  other,  springs  forward 
in  a  state  of  disengagement  and  promi¬ 
nence  on  the  contemplation  of  the  celes- 
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tial  movements  which  it,  perhaps,  might 
never  have  assumed  had  not  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  been  afforded  us  of  so  contemplating  it, 
apart  from  the  distracting  influence  of  cor¬ 
puscular  forces  which,  in  innumerable  in¬ 
stances,  mask  and  overlie  it  in  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  surface  of  our  planet.  And 
again  :  the  phenomenon  of  light,  its  uni¬ 
form  properties  and  equal  velocity  from 
whatever  quarter  of  space  it  reaches  us, 
and  the  certainty  those  properties  afford  of 
the  existence  of  a  perfectly  uniform  mech¬ 
anism,  co-extensive  with  space  itself,  con¬ 
tinually  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the 
most  important  of  all  offices,  that  of  con¬ 
veying  at  once  information  and  vital  stimu¬ 
lus  from  every  region  of  space  to  every 
other — facts  of  this  kind,  were  there  no 
other,  would  suffice  to  force  upon  our 
minds  the  clear  perception  of  a  unity  of 
plan  and  of  action  in  the  constitution  of  na¬ 
ture.  ‘  A  connexion  is  maintained,  by 
means  of  light  and  radiant  heat,  both  with 
the  sun  of  our  own  system,  and  all  those 
remoter  suns  which  glitter  in  the  firmament. 
The  very  different  measure  of  these  effects 
must  not  prevent  the  physical  philosopher, 
engaged  in  tracing  a  general  picture  of  na¬ 
ture,  from  noticing  the  connexion  and  co¬ 
extensive  dominion  of  similar  forces.  {Kos¬ 
mos,  p.  146.  Transl.) 

We  therefore  entirely  agree  with  our 
author  in  the  propriety  of  that  arrangement 
of  his  work  which  gives  the  precedence  of 
treatment  to  the  celestial  over  the  ‘  tellu¬ 
ric’  view  of  nature  ;  and  prefaces  the  de¬ 
scription  of  our  own  globe  by  that  of  the 
.sidereal  and  planetary  system.  And  whether 
such  description  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  exposition  of  a  body  of  science,  or  (as 
we  should  rather  feel  disposed  to  look  upon 
it)  a  sort  of  epos,  a  noble  oratorio,  or  a 
grand  spectacle,  we  are  delighted  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  at  his  hands,  and  to  throw  our¬ 
selves  into  that  frame  of  mind  for  its  re¬ 
ception  which  shall  be  best  calculated  to 
heighten  the  impression,  and  do  justice  to 
the  exponent. 

Taking  our  stand,  therefore,  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  verge  of  the  visible  creation,  let  us 
for  an  instant  look  about  us,  ere  we  de¬ 
scend  with  him,  like  the  angelic  messen¬ 
ger  in  Milton,  through  stars,  nebulae,  and 
systems,  to  this  planetary  sphere  and  its 
central  sun.  Where  are  we  }  Is  there 
such  an  extreme  verge  }  This  question, 
which  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Kosmos,  per  descensum,  is 
one  which  has  so  little  to  recommend  it  as 


a  matter  of  discussion  that  we  certainly 
should  not  mention  it  here,  had  it  not  got 
involved  in  an  astronomical  speculation  of 
a  very  singular  nature.  The  assumption 
that  the  extent  of  the  starry  firmament  is 
literally  infinite  has  been  made,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  astronomers,  the  late  Dr. 
Gibers,  the  basis  of  a  conclusion  that  the 
celestial  spaces  are  in  some  slight  degree 
deficient  in  transparency ;  so  that  all  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  distance  is,  and  must  for 
ever  remain,  unseen  ;  the  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  extinction  of  light  far  out¬ 
running  the  effect  of  any  conceivable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  power  of  our  telescopes. 
Were  it  not  so,  it  is  argued,  every  part  of 
the  celestial  concave  ought  to  shine  with 
the  brightness  of  the  solar  disc ;  since  no 
visual  ray  could  be  so  directed  as  not,  in 
some  point  or  other  of  its  infinite  length, 
to  encounter  such  a  disc.  With  this  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  the  argument  we  have  little 
concern.  It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  with  all 
deference  to  so  high  an  authority,  invalid  ; 
since  nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine 
modes  of  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
stars  in  space  (entirely  in  consonance  with 
what  we  see  around  us  of  the  principle  of 
subordinate  grouping  actually  followed  out) 
which  shall  strike  away  the  only  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  it  can  be  made  to  rest,  while 
yet  fully  vindicating  the  absolute  infinity 
of  their  number.  It  is  the  conclusion  only 
which  it  appears  to  us  important  to  notice, 
as  having  recently  been  attempted  to  be 
established  on  grounds  of  direct  statistical 
enumeration  of  stars  of  different  orders  of 
brightness,  by  the  illustrious  astronomer  of 
Pulkova,  in  a  remarkable  work  (Etudes 
d’Astronomie  Stellaire),  and  even  some 
rude  approximation  made  to  the  rate  of 
extinction.  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond 
our  limits  to  attempt  even  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  his  reasonings,  but  one  remark  on 
the  whole  subject  we  cannot  forbear.  Light, 
it  is  true,  is  easily  disposed  of.  Once 
absorbed,  it  is  extinct  for  ever,  and  will 
trouble  us  no  more.  But  with  radiant  heat 
the  case  is  otherwise.  This,  though  ab¬ 
sorbed,  remains  still  effective  in  heating 
the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either 
increase  in  temperature,  the  process  con¬ 
tinuing,  ad  infinitum,  or,  in  its  turn  be¬ 
coming  radiant,  give  out  from  every  point 
at  every  instant  as  much  heat  as  it  receives. 

Of  the  supposed  luminiferous  aether  itself, 
as  one  of  the  material  or  quasi-material  con¬ 
tents  of  space,  M.  de  Humboldt  says  no¬ 
thing.  He  waives,  designedly,  at  least  in 
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the  present  volume,  any  allusion  to  that, 
and  all  other  theoretical  conceptions.  The 
view  of  creation  which  he  takes,  and  which 
wc  must  take  with  him,  is  so  purely  and 
entirely  objective,  so  closely  confined  to 
what  Mr.  IVIill  would  call  the  collocations 
of  the  Kosmos,  that  even  the  Newtonian 
law  of  gravitation,  with  its  noble  train  of 
mathematical  consequences,  is  excluded 
from  all  direct  and  special  notice.  Wc 
must  not,  therefore,  wonder,  but  accept  it 
as  part  of  the  determinate  plan  of  the  work, 
that  light  itself  is  spoken  ot  only  incidental¬ 
ly,  as  afibrding  a  measure  of  sidereal  distance 
by  its  velocity,  and  as  conveying  to  our 
eyes  the  images  of  remote  sidereal  objects, 
not  as  they  now  exist,  but  as  they  existed 
years  or  ages  ago ;  or  that  no  account  is 
given  of  the  Gaussian  generalizations  of 
the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism, — a  sub¬ 
ject,  of  which  M.  de  Humboldt  is  so  pre¬ 
eminently  cognisant,  that  it  must  have  re¬ 
quired  the  greatest  self-control,  and  the 
most  entire  satisfaction  with  his  pre-con- 
ceived  views  of  the  limits  of  his  subject,  to 
have  avoided  dilating  on  it. 

The  most  remote  bodies  which  the  tele¬ 
scopes  disclose  to  us  are,  probably,  the  ne¬ 
bulae.  These,  as  their  name  imports,  are 
dim  and  misty-looking  objects,  very  few  of 
which  are  visible  to  the  unassisted  sight. 
Powerful  telescopes  resolve  most  of  them 
into  stars,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  instrument ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  every  increase  of  telescopic  power 
brings  fresh  and  unresolved  nebulae  into 
view.  A  natural  generalization  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  all  such  objects  are 
nothing  but  groups  of  stars,  forming  sys¬ 
tems,  diflFeriiig  in  size,  remoteness,  and 
mode  of  aggregation.  This  conclusion 
would,  indeed,  be  almost  irresistible  but 
for  a  few  rare  examples,  where  a  single  star 
of  considerable  brightness  appears  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  delicate  and  extensive  atmosphere, 
offering  no  indication  of  its  consisting  of 
stars.  Such  objects  have  given  rise  to  the 
conception  of  a  self-luminous  nebulous  mat¬ 
ter,  of  a  vaporous  or  gaseous  nature,  of 
which  these  photospheres,  and,  perhaps, 
some  entire  nebulpe,  may  consist,  and  to 
the  further  conception  of  a  gradual  sub¬ 
sidence  or  condensation  of  such  matter  into 
stars  and  systems.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  weight  of  induction  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  accumulating  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  that  such  ‘  nebulous  stars’ 
/«<7y,  after  all,  be  only  extreme  cases  of 
central  condensation,  such  as  two  or  three 
VoL.  Xlll.  No.  HI.  20 


‘  nebulae,’  usually  so  called,  offer  a  near 
approach  to.  Apart,  then,  from  these  sin¬ 
gular  bodies,  and  leaving  open  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  go  to  raise,  and  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  such  peculiar  cases  as 
planetary  and  annular  nebulae,  the  great 
majority  of  nebuhe  may  be  described  as 
globular  or  spheroidal  aggregates  of  stars 
arranged  about  a  centre,  the  interior  strata 
*  more  closely  than  the  exterior,  according 
I  to  very  various  laws  of  progressive  density, 

!  but  the  strata  of  equal  density  being  more 
1  nearly  spherical  according  to  their  proxi- 
j  mity  to  the  centre.  Many  of  these  groups 
!  contain  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  stars. 

Besides  these,  there  exist  nebulae  of  a 
totally  different  description ;  of  vastly 
greater  apparent  dimension,  and  of  very 
irregular  and  capricious  forms,  of  which  the 
well-known  nebulae  in  Orion  is  an  example. 

I  They  form,  evidently,  a  class  apart  from 
j  the  others,  not  only  in  aspect,  but  also  as 
I  regards  their  situation  in  the  heavens  ;  for 
'  whereas  the  former  congregate  together 
I  chiefly  in  a  great  nebulous  district  remote 
jfrora  the  Milky  Way,  or  are  otherwise 
scattered  over  the  whole  heavens  (though 
by  no  means  so  as  to  form  what  M.  de 
Humboldt  terras  a  ‘  nebulous  milky  way,’ 
or  zone  of  nebulae  surrounding  the  sphere), 
these  only  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  galaxy,  and  may  fairly  be  considered, 
if  not  as  integrant  portions,  at  least  as 
outliers  of  it.  Their  forms,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  true  form  of  that  starry  stratum, 
could  we  contemplate  it  from  distance,  so 
far,  at  least,  that  we  may  reasonably  sup¬ 
pose  it  quite  as  irregular  and  complex  as 
we  observe  these,  its  appendages,  actually 
to  be. 

M.  de  Humboldt  leans,  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  especially  conversant 
with  organic  forms,  to  that  view  which  re¬ 
presents  the  nebulae  as  sidereal  systems,  in 
process  of  gradual  formation  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  their  parts,  and  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  strictly  nebulous  element 
into  stellar  bodies.  ‘  The  process  of  conden¬ 
sation,’  he  says,  ‘  which  was  part  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  whole  Ionic 
school,  appears  to  be  hero  going  on  before 
our  eyes.  The  subject  of  conjoint  investi¬ 
gation  and  conjecture  has  a  peculiar  charm 
for  the  imagination.  Throughout  the  rang ) 
of  animated  existence,  and  of  moving  forces 
in  the  physical  universe,  there  is  an  espe¬ 
cial  fascination  in  the  recognition  of  that 
which  is  becoming,  or  about  to  be,  even 
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greater  than  in  that  which  is,  though  the ; 
former  be  indeed  no  more  than  a  new  con- ' 
dition  of  matter  already  existing ;  for  of 
the  act  of  creation  itself,  the  original  calling 
forth  of  existence  out  of  non-existence,  we 
liave  no  experience,  nor  can  we  form  any 
conception  of  it.’ 

That  the  whole  firmament  of  stars  visible 
to  us,  even  with  the  help  of  telescopes,  be¬ 
longs  to  that  vast  sidereal  stratum  which  we  i 
call  the  Galaxy,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of 
doubt.  The  actual  form  of  this  stratum, ! 
further  than  that  it  is  not  improperly  cha-  i 
racterized  as  such,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
known  with  any  approach  to  certainty ;  but 
that  its  extent  in  a  direct  line  outwards  is 
enormously  greater  in  some  directions  than 
in  others,  and  that  in  one  portion  of  its  ex¬ 
tent  it  is,  as  it  were,  cleft  and  contorted, 
in  others  lengthened  into  processes  stretch¬ 
ing  far  into  space,  seems  to  rank  among  the  ! 
positive  conclusions  of  astronomy.  In  cer- ' 
tain  directions  its  extent  would  seem  to  be  I 
unfathomable  to  our  best  telescopes  ;  in  | 
others,  there  is  reason  to  believe  we  see 
through  and  beyond  it,  even  in  its  own! 
plane. 

Of  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  which  this 
vast  stratum  consists,  at  least  of  some  of 
the  nearest  of  them,  wc  are  beginning,  at ' 
length,  to  possess  some  certain  knowledge.  | 
The  bright  star  a  Centaurihas  a  measured 
parallax  (as  the  observations  of  Henderson  ' 
and  Maclear  teach  us)  of  nearly  a  second ; 
(0"’9128),  which  places  it  a  distance  from' 
us  equal  to  226,000  radii  of  the  earth’s, 
orbit.  That  of  61  Cygni  has  been  ascer-; 
tained  by  Bessel  to  be  no  less  than  592,200 ; 
such  radii,  while  the  observations  of  Struve 
place  M  Lyrse  at  789,600  of  similar  units! 
from  our  system.  Such  is  the  scale  of  the 
system  to  which  we  belong,  such  the  magni- , 
tudes  we  are  led  to  regard  as  small,  ini 
comparison  with  its  actual  extent !  The  | 
number  of  stars  whose  distance  is  iiuper- 1 
fectly  known  to  us  at  present  is  about 
thirty-five,  seven  of  which  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  determined,  with  some  approach  to 
certainty,  by  the  recent  researches  of  ■Mr. 
Peters. 

Among  the  countless  swarm  of  what  are 
commonly  called  fixed  stars,  there  is  not 
one,  probably,  which  really  merits  the  name. 
In  by  far  the  great  majority,  a  minute, 
but  regularly  progressive  change  of  place  is 
observed  to  take  place  ;  and,  from  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  these  movements,  as  ob¬ 
served  in  stars  visible  in  Europe,  it  has 
been  concluded,  that  a  portion  at  least  of 


them  is  only  apparent,  and  arises  from  a 
real  motion  of  our  own  sun,  carrying  with 
it  the  whole  planetary  system,  towards  a 
point  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  in  r.  a. 
259®  35'  dccl.  34®  34'  north.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  conclusion,  resting  as  it  does  on 
the  independent  and  remarkably  agreeing 
calculaiions  of  five  different  and  eminent 
astronomers,  from  data  afforded  by  north¬ 
ern  stars,  has,  within  the  last  few  months, 
received  a  striking  confirmation  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Galloway,  who  has  arrived 
at  the  very  same  conclusion,  from  calcula¬ 
tions  founded  on  the  proper  motions  of  stars 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  not  included 
among  those  used  by  his  predecessors.  In 
this  path  the  sun  moves  with  the  prodigious 
velocity  of  400,000  miles,  or  nearly  its  own 
semi-diameter,  per  diem. 

Independent  of  the  movements  of  trans¬ 
lation  not  accounted  for  by  this  cause, 
several  of  the  stars  have  a  rotary  motion, 
forming  pairs  or  binary  systems,  called 
double  stars,  revolving  about  each  other  in 
regular  elliptic  orbits,  governed  by  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  This  sort  of 
connexion,  suggested  as  theoretically  pro¬ 
bable  by  Mitchell,  and  demonstrated  as  a 
matter  of  observation  by  Herschel,  has  now 
been  distinctly  traced  in  fifty  or  sixty  in¬ 
stances  (M.  de  Humboldt,  anticipating 
what  will  doubtless  one  day  prove  to  be  a 
fact,  says  2,800),  among  which  occur  ex¬ 
amples  of  periodic  revolutions  of  200,  182, 
117,  61,  44,  and  even  17  years,  and  of 
orbits,  in  some  casGs  so  eccentric  as  to  be 
quite  cometary,  in  others  nearly  circular. 
Some  again  are  concluded,  with  much  pro¬ 
bability,  to  revolve  on  their  axes,  from  the 
observation  of  regular  periodic  changes  in 
their  lustre  ;  while  others  vary  in  no  regu¬ 
lar  and  certain  periods,  undergoing  great 
and  abrupt  changes,  for  which  no  probable 
cause  has  yet  been  assigned.  In  one  re¬ 
markable  instance  a  change  of  color  would 
appear  to  have  taken  place.  Sirius,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  whitest  of  the  stars,  is 
characterized  by  Ptolemy  as  red,  or  at  least 
ruddy.  ‘O  8e  is  his 

expression,  speaking  pointedly  of  its  color, 
and  not  of  its  scintillations. 

Not  the  least  surprising,  is  the  actual 
and  positive  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of 
the  weight  or  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  at  least  one  of  the  binary  stars,  61  Cygni ; 
from  whose  orbital  motion,  compared  with 
its  distance,  Bessel  has  concluded  that  the 
conjoint  mass  of  its  two  individuals  is  ‘  nei¬ 
ther  much  more  nor  much  less  than  half 
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the  mass  of  our  sun.’  It  appears  as  a  star| 
of  the  sixth  magnitude.  From  the  photo- j 
metric  experiments  of  Wollaston  on  « 
Lyr®,  compared  with  what  we  know  of  its 
distance,  its  actual  emission  of  light  may 
be  gathered  to  be  not  less  than  5  1-2  that! 
of  the  sun.  Sirius,  which  is  nine  limes  as ' 
bright  as  «  Lyr®,  and  whose  parallax  is  in- 1 
sensible,  cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
less  than  100  suns. 

Non-luminous  stars  have  been  conjec¬ 
tured  to  exist,  and  Bessel  even  considered 
that  some  irregularities,  supposed  to  sub¬ 
sist  in  the  proper  motions  of  Procyon  and  Si¬ 
rius,  could  no  other  way  be  accounted  for 
than  by  supposing  them  to  be  revolving 
about  invisible  central  bodies.  The  illus¬ 
trious  astronomer  of  Pulkova,  in  the  work 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite,»has, 
however,  by  destroying  the  evidence  of  ir¬ 
regularity  by  a  careful  revision  of  all  the  re-  i 
corded  observations,  rendered  it  unnecessa- 1 
ry  to  resort  to  such  a  hypothesis.  j 

Neither  have  attempts  been  wanting  to  1 
deduce  from  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars, 
the  situation  in  space  of  the  ‘  Central  Sun,’ 
about  which  the  whole  firmament  revolves. 
Lambert  placed  it  in  the  nebula  of  Orion ; 
Maedler,  very  recently,  in  the  Pleiades,  on 
grounds  which,  however,  appear  to  us  any¬ 
thing  but  conclusive. 

The  vast  interval  which  separates  oiir 
system  from  its  nearest  neighbors  among 
the  fixed  stars,  is  a  blank  which  even  the 
imaginations  of  astronomers  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  people  with  denizens  of  any  definite 
character,  other  than  a  few  lost  comets 
slowly  groping  out  their  benighted  way  to 
other  systems,  or  torpidly  lingering  in  aphe- 
lioj  expecting  their  recall  to  the  source  of! 
light  and  warmth.  In  the  utter  insulation! 
of  this  huge  intervening  gulf,  it  is  impos- 1 
sible  not  to  perceive  a  guarantee  against  ex- ! 
traneous  perturbation  and  foreign  interfer- ' 
ence,  or  to  avoid  tracing  an  extension  of| 
the  very  same  principle  of  subordinate' 
grouping  which  secures  the  satellites  of| 
planets  from  too  violent  a  perturbative  ac- 1 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  central  body.  It^ 
thus  assumes  the  character  and  importance 
of  a  cosmical  law ;  and,  while  it  affords 
another  and  most  striking  indication  of  the 
unity  of  plan  which  pervades  the  universe, 
may  lead  us  to  believe  that,  if  other  sys¬ 
tems  yet  exist  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
they  may  be  separated  from  our  own  by  in¬ 
tervals  so  immense  as  to  appear  only  as  dim 
and  nebulous  specks,  or  utterly,  and  for  ever, 
to  elude  our  sight. 


Descending,  now,  with  our  guide  through 
this  vacuum  inane  to  our  own  system,  we  shall 
for  a  moment  depart  from  his  arrangement  to 
strike  at  once  upon  its  central  body — our 
own  sun.  This,  indeed,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  departure,  since,  by  an  extraordinary 
emission,  we  find  no  special  notice  taken 
by  M.  de  Humboldt  of  this  magnificent 
globe.  Yet,  surely,  there  is  matter  of 
sufficient  interest  in  what  is  known  and  seen 
of  its  physical  constitution  and  important 
peculiarities,  to  have  justified,  indeed  to 
have  required,  their  not  being  passed  sub 
silcntio  in  a  physical  description  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  If  there  be  much,  as  yet  mysterious 
in  its  inexhaustible  emission  of  light  and 
heat,  there  is  also  much  in  the  mechanism 
by  which  that  emission  is  produced  which 
is  matter  of  ocular  inspection.  We  know 
for  instance,  that  the  sun  is  not  simply  an 
incandescent  mass  ;  that  the  luminous  pro¬ 
cess,  whatever  its  nature,  is  superficial  only, 
being  confined  to  two  strata  of  phosphores¬ 
cent  clouds,  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
considerable,  but  imperfect  transparency, 
exteiuling  to  a  vast  distance  beyond  them: 
that  these  clouds  are  often  driven  asunder 
by  tumultuary  movements  of  astonishing 
energy  and  extent,  disclosing  to  our  eyes 
the  dark  surface  below  ;  that  the  region  in 
which  these  movements  take  place,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  an  equatorial  belt  of  about  sixty 
degrees  in  breadth,  being,  however,  com- 
l.paratively  much  less  frequent  in  the  imme- 
!  diate  vicinity  of  the  equator  itself.  We 
know,  moreover,  that  the  time  of  its  rota- 
I  tion  (25^  days)  stands  in  decided  and  point- 
jed  dissonance  with  the  Keplerian  law  of 
the  planetary  revolutions,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  sun  has  most  certainly  not  been 
formed  by  the  simple  subsidence  of  regular¬ 
ly  rotating  planetary  matter  gradually  con¬ 
tracting  in  dimension  by  cooling ;  a  fact 
which  the  advocates  of  the  nebulous  hy¬ 
pothesis  must,  therefore,  render  some  other 
account  of. 

The  primary  planets  known  to  us  at  the 
present  moment  are  sixteen  in  number,  in¬ 
cluding  no  less  than  five  which  have  been 
added  to  the  list  since  the  publication  of 
the  Kosmos  in  1845.  The  discovery  of  one 
of  these,  Neptune,  by  the  mere  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  recorded  perturbations  of  the 
remotest  planet  previously  known,  by  the 
!  theory  of  gravitation,  as  delivered  by  New- 
I  ton,  and  matured  by  the  French  geometers, 

I  will  ever  be  regarded  as  the  most  glorious 
intellectual  triumph  of  the  present  age.  If 
'  any  thing  could  enhance  its  claim  to  be  so 
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considered,  it  is  the  assurance  given  us  of 
the  exceedingly  firm  grasp  by  which  theory 
has  seized  on  this  most  complicated  subject ; 
by  the  fact  of  the  discovery  having  been 
made  almost  simultaneously  by  two  geo-; 
meters  of  different  nations,  pursuing  different ; 
courses  of  investigation,  each  in  entire  ig-| 
norance  of  the  other’s  proceedings,  and ; 
arriving  at  what  may  fairly  be  termed  the  j 
same  identical  place  of  the  yet  unseen  I 
planet.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that; 
astronomy,  the  oldest,  and,  as  it  might  be  j 
considered,  the  maturest  among  the  sci-| 
ences,  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  most  ^ 
rapidly  progressive  of  any,  such  is  the ' 
novelty  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the] 
facts  which  every  year  brings  forth. 

M.  de  Humboldt  in  this  division  of  his 
subject,  presents  us  with  a  rapid,  but  an 
extremely  striking  and  well-digested  view 
of  the  ‘  collocations  ’  of  our  system  ;  that  is  | 
to  say,  of  the  actual  arrangement  and  dis-  J 
tribution  of  its  masses  in  respect  of  their 
magnitudes,  densities,  and  distances  from 
the  sun,  their  times  of  rotation  on  their 
axes,  and  the  extent  of  their  provision  with 
satellites.  We  have  never  met  with  a  better 
exposi  of  these  particulars,  grouped  as  they 
are  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  into  view  the  general 
relations,  if  any,  which  exist  between 
them. 

‘  It  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the  telescopic 
planets,’  now  eight  in  number,  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  ‘  with  their  more  eccentric,  intersecting,  I 
and  greatly-inclined  orbits,  as  forming  a  middle  j 
zone,  or  group,  in  our  planetary  system  ;  and  if 
we  follow  out  this  view,  we  shall  find  that  the 
comparison  of  the  inner  group  of  planets,  compris- 1 
ing  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mar. s,  with  ] 
the  outer  group,  consisting  ol  Jupiter,  fviturn,' 
Uranus,’  (and  Neptune),  ‘  presents  several  striking  I 
contrasts.  The  planets  of  the  inner  group,  which  1 
are  nearer  the  sun,  are  of  more  moderate  size,  are  j 
denser,  rotate  round  their  respective  axes  more  I 
slowly,  in  nearly  equal  periods,  differing  little  | 
from  twenty-four  hours,  are  less  compre.'-sed  at  I 
the  poles,  and,  with  one  exception,  without  sattl-  j 
lites.  The  external  planets  ....  are  of  much 
greater  magnitude,  five  times  less  dense,  more  than 
twice  as  rapid  in  their  rotation  round  their  axes, 
more  compressed  at  the  poles,  and  richer  in  moons 
in  the  proportion  of  seventeen’  (eighteen)  ‘to 
one.’ 

So  soon  as  we  descend  to  particulars, 
however,  we  find  these  general  relations 
broken  in  upon  by  continual  exceptions. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune 
has  afforded  a  signal  instance  how  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  a  law  of  collo- 


catiouj  which  had  begun  to  be  considered 
as  a  fundamental  relation  pervading  the 
whole  system.  Still,  as  such  laws,  partially 
carried  out,  they  possess  a  peculiar  interest, 
expccially  when  we  consider  the  exactness 
of  numerical  relation  which  holds  good  in 
several  instances,  and  which  leads  irresist¬ 
ibly  to  speculate  upon  causes,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  close  numerical  coincidences,  which 
nothing  can  persuade  us  to  believe  purely 
accidental  when  they  take  place  in  matters 
of  fact.  W7ii/,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  do 
the  diurnal  rotations  of  Mercury,  the  Earth, 
and  Mars,  agree  to  a  minute  Why  are 
the  densities  of  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Uranns 
(and.^  Neptune),  exactly  alike,  and  just 
one  fourth  of  the  Earth’s  ?  Again,  among 
the  satellites,  why  arc  the  periodic  times  of 
Saturn’s  third  and  fourth  satellites  respect¬ 
ively,  precisely  double  those  of  the  first  and 
second  ?  And  why  are  the  rotations  of  the 
satellites,  generally,  on  their  axes  performed 
in  precisely  the  same  times  as  their  revolu¬ 
tions  about  their  respective  primaries  ?  Of 
this  last-mentioned  coincidence,  indeed,  a 
j  mechanical  explanation  is  given  (Kosmos, 

I  p.  155.  Transl.),  which  we  are  aware  rests  on 
!  high  authority.  It  pre-supposes,  however 
(which  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
recollected),  an  original,  very  near  adjust¬ 
ment  to  exact  coincidence ;  and  cvpn  with 
this  admission  we  remain  by  no  means 
satisfied  of  its  validity.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  very  smallest  deviation  from 
perfect  coincidence,  originally  subsisting, 
would  destroy  all  fendency  to  that  accumu¬ 
lation  of  matter  on  one  diameter  of  the 
satellite,  and  consequent  permanent  elon¬ 
gation  of  its  figure,  which  the  further  steps 
of  the  so-called  explanation  require. 

13y  far  the  most  wonderful  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  bodies  of  our  system  are  the  comets. 
Their  number  is  immense,  their  variety  of 
aspect  infinite,  their  magnitude  astounding. 
Apart  from  the  magnificence  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  their 
eccentric  orbits,  and  utter  contempt  of  the 
ordinary  planetary  conventions  in  their 
I  excursions  into  space,  they  have  become  to 
I  us  instruments  of  physical  inquiry  ;  and  the 
j  study  of  their  motions  has  disclosed  to  us 
I  features  in  the  constitution  of  our  system 
'  of  which  we  should  otherwise  have  had  no 
idea,  and  afforded  opportunities,  which,  but 
for  them,  had  been  altogether  wanting  of 
completing  our  knowledge  of  the  masses  of 
the  planets  themselves.  Their  almost  spi¬ 
ritual  tenuity  enables  them  to  feel  as  it 
1  were,  and  to  manifest  by  a  sensible  retar- 
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dation  the  resistance  of  a  medium  pervading 
the  planetary  spaces,  while  the  direction  of 
their  tails  always  turned  from  the  sun,  and 
the  enormous  velocity  with  which  these 
singular  appendages  have  appeared  on  some 
occasions  to  be  projected  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  solar  gravity,  has  afforded 
more  than  a  presumption  of  the  existence 
of  repulsive  as  well  as  attractive  forces  in 
our  system.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount 
the  singularities  presented  by  these  bodies. 
Some  have  had  two  tails,  one  (1744)  six, 
and  some  none  at  all,  though  otherwiee 
large  and  conspicuous.  Many  have  been 
seen  in  bright  sunshine  and  at  noon-day,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  recent  magnificent 
one  of  1843.  The  tails  of  some  have 
equalled,  and  even  surpassed  in  length,  the 
radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit ;  and  through 
those  of  the  comets  of  1819  and  1823,  the 
earth  itself  is  supposed  to  have  passed. 
The  famous  comet  of  Lcxell  passed  twice 
(1767  and  1779)  among  the  satellites  of 
.lupiter,  and  approached  the  earth  in  1770 
within  six  times  the  distance  of  the  moon. 
Several  of  them  return  in  known  periods : 
the  celebrated  comet  of  Halley  in  76*871 
years;  that  of  Encke  in  3*316;  that  of 
Biela  in  6*599,  and  that  of  Faye  in  7*29 
years.  The  climax  to  the  bizarreries  of 
these  singular  bodies  was  afforded  in  1846 
by  one  of  these  last-mentioned  comets  (that 
of  Biela),  which  was  actually  seen  to  sepa¬ 
rate  itself  into  two  ;  which,  after  thus  part¬ 
ing  connexion,  continued  amicably  jour¬ 
neying  along  side  by  side  without  further 
mutual  disturbance. 

The  fall  of  masses  of  stone,  of  iron,  and 
of  ashes  and  other  substances  from  the 
heavens,  is  a  fact  now  so  thoroughly  well 
attested,  that  every  doubt  as  \  o  its  reality 
has  long  since  vanished.  The  latter  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  not  unreasonably  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  volcanic  eruptions,  or  to  matter 
swept  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  tem¬ 
pests  and  whirlwinds,  carried  to  a  vast 
height,  and  deposited  at  great  distances 
from  its  origin ;  and  such,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  many  well  authen¬ 
ticated  instances.  VVe  have  before  us  a 
portion  of  a  sheet  of  200  square  feet,  of  a 
substance  exactly  similar  to  cotton  felt, 
and  of  which  clothing  might  be  made, 
which  fell  at  Carolath,  in  Silesia,  in  1839. 
On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  delicate  matted  and  bleached 
confervse  containing  infusoria ;  and  was 
therefore,  doubtless,  raised  from  its  natu¬ 
ral  site,  the  dried  bed  of  some  lake  or 


marsh,  and  wafted  to  the  place  of  its  fall 
by  a  storm. 

But  when  no  such  explanation  will  apply 
to  the  astounding  phenomenon  of  the  sud¬ 
den  fall  of  blocks  of  stone  or  iron  of  seve¬ 
ral  pounds,  nay  tons  in  weight. 

‘  A  presumptuous  scepticism,’  says  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt,  ‘  which  rejects  facts  willioiit  examination  of 
their  truth,  is,  in  some  respects, even  more  injurious 
than  unquestioning  credulity.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
both  to  impede  accurate  investigation.  Although  for 
upwards  of  2,000  years  the  annals  of  different  na¬ 
tions  had  told  of  falls  of  stones,  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  had  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  irreproachable  witnesses ;  although  the 
Bsetylia  formed  an  important  part  of  the  meteor 
worship  of  the  ancients,  and  the  companions  of 
Cortes  saw,  at  Cholula,  the  aerolite  which  had 
fallen  on  the  neighboring  pyramid ;  although  ca¬ 
liphs  and  Mongolian  princes  had  had  swords  forg¬ 
ed  of  fresh-fallen  meteoric  iron ;  and  even  al¬ 
though  human  beings  had  been  killed  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  stones  (viz.,  a  friar  at  Crema  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1511,  a  monk  at  Milan,  1650,  and 
two  Swedish  sailors  on  board  a  ship  in  1674); 
yet,  until  the  time  of  Chladiii,  who  had  already 
earned  for  himself  imperishable  renown  in  physics 
by  the  discovery  of  his  figure- representations  of 
sound,  this  great  cosmical  phenomenon  remained 
almost  unheeded,  and  its  intimate  connexion  w’ith 
the  planetary  system  remained  unknown.’ 

We  can  pardon  some  degree  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  on  a  subject  apparently  so  marvel¬ 
lous,  before  the  assemblage  of  recorded 
facts  had  brought  a  mass  of  independent 
and  agreeing  evidence  to  bear  upon  the 
general  mind,  nauseated  as  it  had  become 
by  tales  of  monkish  miracle  and  travellers’ 
wonders.  Chladni  wrote  in  1794,  and  his 
work  had  effectually  shaken  this  seep 
ticism,  and  excited  general  attention, 
when,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1803,  a  shower 
of  stones,  thousands  in  number,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  weighing  many  pounds,  was 
hurled  over  a  district  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  square  miles  in  extent,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  globe  of  fire  in  mid-day  and 
ill  a  clctar  sky,  vertically  over  the  town  of 
I’Aigle,  in  rsormandy.  This  was  precisely 
the  opportunity  to  inquire  minutely  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  and  to 
place  them  on  official  record.  According¬ 
ly,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  government  commissioned 
M.  Biot  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  examine 
witnesses,  and  collect  every  particular. 
His  report  on  this  event,  which  forms  part 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  Institute  for  1806, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  reality. 
Trees  were  broken,  houses  struck,  the 
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ground  ploughed  up,  the  actual  stones  pick¬ 
ed  up  or  dug  out  in  vast  abundance.  Many 
persons  had  narrow  escapes,  and  one  was 
slightly  wounded.  A  list  published  by 
Chladni  (Ann.  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
1825),  enumerates  upwards  of  200  instan¬ 
ces  of  similar  occurrences,  collected  from 
the  annals  of  all  nations,  China  included  ; 
among  which  we  observe  no  less  than  six¬ 
teen  recorded  in  the  British  Isles  subse¬ 
quent  to  1620,  one  of  which  (May  18, 
1680)  took  place  in  London.  Subsequent 
research  has  added  largely  to  this  list,  and 
new  occurrences  of  the  kind  are  continual¬ 
ly  happening.  Many  of  the  masses  which 
have  so  fallen  have  been  of  great  magni¬ 
tude.  To  say  nothing  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  some  of  the  blocks  of  iron  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin  ;  the  stone 
which  fell  at  ASgospotamos  was  as  large  as 
two  mill-stones  ;  and  that  which  fell  at 
Narni,  a.  d.  921,  formed  a  rock  projecting 
four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  A 
mass  of  this  magnitude,  so  distinct  in  its 
nature  from  the  materials  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  rocks,  and  in  a  locality  so  very  definite, 
might  surely  yet  be  found  by  persevering 
search.  Facts  of  this  kind  preclude  all  idea 
of  their  being  formed  in  the  air  from  float¬ 
ing  vapours,  while  their  difierence  from  all 
known  volcanic  products  or  minerals  ex¬ 
cludes  their  reference  to  a  terrestrial  origin. 
Volcanoes  in  the  moon  were  for  a  time  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  M.  do  Humboldt  (note  69), 
is  at  some  pains  to  prove  this  opinion  unten¬ 
able-  We  believe  it  to  be  now  entertain¬ 
ed  by  no  Q^e.  Their  planetary  nature  is 
the  only  remaining  account  which  can  be 
given  of  their  origin v;  and  this  opinion  he 
of  course  adopts,  classing  them  with  the 
other  admitted  members  of  our  system. 
The  phenomena  of  their  explosion,  and  the 
violent,  though  transient  and  merely  super¬ 
ficial  heat  which  they  undergo  at  the  moment 
of  their  fall,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
militating  against  such  an  origin.  But  we 
perceive  nothing  in  these  circumstances  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  necessary  conseejuen- 
ces  of  sucli  a  rencontre.  Arriving  with 
planetary  velocity  at  the  confines  of  our 
atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  many  thou¬ 
sand,  perhaps  million  times  rarer  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  a  body  would 
carry  before  it  the  air  on  which  it  immedi¬ 
ately  impinged,  compressing  it  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  relative  extent  against  its  own  sur¬ 
face,  before  the  absolute  compression  could 
reach  such  a  point  as  to  determine  its  late¬ 
ral  escape.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  by 


Poisson  (Ann.  de  Chim.,  xxiii.  341),  that 
the  latent  heat  of  a  given  weight  of  air  is 
greater,  the  lower  the  pressure  under  which 
it  exists.  A  given  quantity  (by  weight)  of 
air,  therefore,  at  those  elevations  contains 
more  latent  heat  than  the  same  quantity  at 
the  earth’s  surface.  When  condensed, 
therefore,  it  will  give  out  more  heat  than 
would  be  elicited  by  the  same  extent  of  re¬ 
lative  condensation  from  air  of  ordinary 
density,  which  we  know  to  be  capable  of 
producing  ignition,  even  under  very  mode¬ 
rate  degrees  of  sudden  compression.  A 
source  of  sudden  and  transient  heat  of  al¬ 
most  any  conceivable  intensity,  is  thus  pro¬ 
vided  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stone,  which  it  would  fuse  and 
partly  vaporize,  while  the  sudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  expansion  of  the  parts  immediately 
beneath  the  fused  film  must  necessarily 
cause  decrepitation  and  disruption  of  frag¬ 
ments.  In  short,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
phenomenon  which  this  explanation  does 
not  reach.  Mere  friction  against  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  as  suggested  by  Poisson,  seems 
quite  insufficient  to  produce  incandescence. 

That  a  resemblance  should  be  conceived 
to  exist  between  those  globes  of  fire  which 
throw  down  stones  and  those  which  only 
gleam  and  are  extinct,  or  which  terminate 
with  a  harmless,  though  often  very  terrific 
explosion,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Yet 
the  analogy  founded  on  mere  optical  re¬ 
semblance  would  hardly  suffice  to  prove  a 
community  of  nature  or  origin.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  con¬ 
nect  these  formidable  visitors  with  the  in¬ 
nocuous  spectacle  afforded  by  shooting  stars 
or  train-accompanied  meteors,  till  1833, 
when  a  brilliant  display  of  the  November 
meteors,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  that 
month,  repeated  on  the  same  days  of  the 
following  year,  brought  to  recollection  a 
similar  display  witnessed  by  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  in  1799,  in  America.  On  comparison 
of  dates,  it  was  perceived,  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  they  precisely  coincided.  The 
extraordinary  fact  has  since  been  establish¬ 
ed  by  observation,  and  by  the  assemblage 
of  ancient  and  modern  records,  that  mete¬ 
oric  showers  occur  periodically  on  certain 
given  days  of  the  year,  though  not  of  every 
year,  and  especially  on  the  12th — 14th 
November,  and  the  9th — 11th  of  August; 
the  latter  epoch  being  the  most  uniform  in 
respect  of  the  intensity  of  the  phenomenon. 
Another  fact,  not  less  striking,  has  emerged 
in  respect  of  the  directions  affected  by  the 
meteors  in  their  flight.  They  diverge,  ap- 
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parently,  from  fixed  points  in  the  heavens, ' 
whose  longitudes  are  90^^  in  advance  of  the 
actual  places  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic  at 
the  epochs  in  question.  Such  apparent  di- ' 
vergence,  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  is  the ! 
criterion  of  a  real  parallelism  ;  and  we  are 
thus  carried  onwards  to  the  inevitable  con- 1 
elusion  of  a  cosmical  origin  and  common ' 
direction  of  motion,  in  groups  or  flights  of  j 
these  bodies,  which  the  earth  encounters  in ! 
its  annual  path,  and  which  are  presumed  to  ! 
form  rings  or  planes  more  or  less  interrupted 
about  the  sun,  revolving  according  to  plane¬ 
tary  laws.  We  agree  witl^M.  de  Humboldt 
in  considering  the  general  conclusion  as 
perfectly  well  established,  and  as  justifying' 
his  admission  of  them  into  the  rights  of  re- 1 
cognised  membership  of  the  planetary  sys- ! 
tern.  I 

The  zodiacal  light  is  another  of  those 
luminous  phenomena  to  which  a  cosmical 
origin  has  always  been  ascribed : — 

‘  The  earliest  distinct  description’  of  it  ‘  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Childrey’s  Britannia  Baconica  (1661). 
Its  first  observation  may  have  been  two  or  three 
years  earlier.  Dominic  Cassini  has,  however,  in- 
contestibly  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  (in 
1683)  to  investigate  its  relations  in  space.  ...  It 
may  be  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  the 
remarkable  light,  rising  pyramidically  from  the 
earth,  which,  in  1509,  was  seen  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  sky  for  forty  nights  in  succession  from 
the  high  table  land  of  Mexico  (and  which  [  find 
mentioned  in  an  ancient  Aztec  manuscript  in  the 
Codex  Tellerio-Remensis,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris),  was  the  zodiacal  light.’  (Transl.,  p.  189.)’ 

This  light,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  justly 
reasons,  cannot  be  the  solar  atmosphere  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words.  But  we 
cannot  so  readily  admit  the  conclusion  he 
draws,  that  it  is  an  extremely  oblate  ring 
of  lucid  vapors  revolving  in  space  between 
the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars.  An  extent 
much  beyond  the  earth’s  orbit,  at  all  events, 
seems  incompatible  with  its  pointed  or  pyra¬ 
midal  form  and  termination  at  a  certain 
apparent  distance  from  the  sun,  instead  of 
being  continued  all  around  the  heavens. 
Nor  can  we  perceive  any  good  reason  for 
ascribing  to  it  an  annular  form,  wholly  ex¬ 
terior  to  the  orbit  of  Venus.  The  passage 
which  he  cites  from  Cassini  (note  96),  in 
support  of  this  opinion  appears  to  us  by  no 
means  susceptible  of  this  interpretation  ; 
nor  are  we  aware  of  any  observations  which 
necessitate  such  a  conclusion,  contrary  as  it 
is  to  the  opinion  generally  received  on  the 
.subject. 

Descend  we  now  to  our  own  globe,  ‘  from 


the  region  of  celestial  forms  to  the  more  re¬ 
stricted  sphere  of  terrestrial  forces ;  from 
the  children  of  Uranus  to  those  of  Gea 
from  the  contemplation  of  matter  obedient 
to  comparatively  few  and  simple  impulses 
and  laws,  offering  no  indications  of  qualita¬ 
tive  diversity — to  matter  under  the  influence 
of  molecular  forces  of  excessive  complica¬ 
tion,  and  laws  very  imperfectly  understood, 
exhibiting  fundamental  diversities  of  quali¬ 
ty,  affording  endless  scope  to  agenciei  which 
scarcely  appear  to  resolve  themselves  into 
the  simple  conception  of  mechanical  effort, 
and  whose  active  principles,  electricity  and 
heat,  present  themselves  to  us  under  aspects 
now  reminding  us  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
matter  by  their  quantitative  relations  to 
tangible  bodies,  and  now  eluding  our  grasp 
by  a  subtilty  which  seems  to  transcend  our 
j  notions  of  corporeal  existence.  Here,  too, 
j  we  become  conversant  with  organic  life  in 
all  its  infinite  diversities  and  stages  of 
!  manifestation,  and  in  all  its  adaptations  to 
external  conditions  ;  as  a  something  super¬ 
posed  upon  and  subsequent  to  matter. 
Here,  too,  we  encounter  voluntary  motion 
as  something  again  superposed  upon  mere 
organic  development ;  and  here,  too,  the  life 
of  instinct  and  the  life  of  thought,  rising 
higher  and  higher  by  successive  but  gradual 
steps,  till  at  length  one  vast  bound  lands 
us  in  HUMANITY,  with  all  its  hopes  and 
visions  of  something  yet  beyond.  Such  is 
the  field  we  have  now  to  enter  upon — 

‘  The  wide,  th’  unbounded  pro.'spect  lies  before  us 

!  but  its  richness,  no  less  than  its  extent,  for¬ 
bids  our  lingering  on  its  outskirts  in  idle 
contemplation  of  its  glories. 

The  path  followed  by  M.  de  Humboldt 
in  threading  the  labyrinth  of  this  vast  mass 
of  knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  which  could  have  been  adopted  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  continuity  of  course,  and  to  bring 
the  phenomena  to  bear  on  each  other  with 
due  regard  to  causal  sequence. 

He  first,  under  the  general  head  of  ‘  Ter¬ 
restrial  Phenomena,’  gives  us  an  outline  of 
those  broad  features  which  have  relation  to 
the  ma.ss  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  ;  and  in 
which  the  acting  forces  and  powers  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  mean  or  average  intensity, 
or  as  acting  on  the  largest  scale,  unaffected 
by  local  causes.  The  features  which  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  so  presented,  are  those  which 
refer  to  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the 
earth,  its  mean  density  and  temperature  ; 
and  the  evidences,  such  as  we  possess  them, 
of  an  increase  in  both  these  respects,  in  de- 
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scending  from  its  surface  to  its  centre. 
Terrestrial  magnetism,  too,  and  the  dis¬ 
turbances,  whatever  be  their  origin,  which 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  undergoes ; 
upon  the  great  scale,  during  ‘  magnetic ; 
storms’  and  auroral  displays,  as  well  as 
those  secular  variations  which  modify  all  its 
local  manifestations,  according  to  laws  yet 
unknown,  but  whose  influence  extends  to 
the  w'hole  globe,  find  a  natural  place  in  this 
division  of  the  entire  subject.  I 

Under  the  general  notion  of  the  ‘  reaction  | 
of  the  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  exterior,’  i 
which  aflfords,  as  it  were,  the  canvas  on 
which  to  depict  the  phenomena  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  &c.,  we  re-J 
cognise  the  impress  of  that  theory  of  geo¬ 
logical  dynamics  which  represents  the  ex- 1 
ternal  solid  crust  of  the  globe  as  in  aj 
continual  though  exceedingly  slow  process' 
of  contraction,  by  refrigeration,  on  its  in- 1 
ternal  liquid  contents,  by  which  it  becomes  j 
placed  in  a  state  of  strain,  which  from  time  1 
to  time,  and  according  to  local  circura-l 
stances  affording  facilities  for  disruption,  | 
relieves  itself  by  fracture  and  by  the  ejection  | 
of  a  portion  of  the  liquid  matter.  Such,  at  j 
least,  seems  to  be  the  conception  implied  in 
the  word  rcac/ion,  which  pre-supposes  action.  | 
The  want  of  an  original  primum  mobile  | 
competent  to  the  production  of  the  volcano  | 
and  the  earthquake  as  general,  and  not  as 
local  phenomena,  is  imperatively  felt  in 
geology. 

As  consequences  of  this  reaction,  appear¬ 
ing  indifferently  on  every  part  of  tho^earth’s 
surface,  we  have  ejection  of  erupted  or  ‘  en¬ 
dogenous^"^  and  the  production  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  together  with  upheavings  and 
subsidences  of  portions  of  the  earth’s  crust 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  in  the ; 
course  of  ages  modify  the  distribution  of 
sea  and  land  over  the  surface  of  our  planet. 
Simultaneous  with  these  changes,  but  re¬ 
ferring  themselves  to  a  totally  different  or¬ 
der  of  causes  the  seat  of  which  is  wholly 
exterior  to  our  globe,  and  which  depend 
entirely  on  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon 
as  the  ultimate  causes — the  prima  mobilia 
— of  all  those  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
movements  to  which  continents  owe  their 
destruction  and  reproduction,  we  have  the 
continual  formation  of  new  strata  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean ;  their  gradual  con¬ 
densation  by  increase  of  pressure  as  more 
and  more  of  their  materials  become  accumu¬ 
lated  ;  and  their  ultimate  consolidation  by 
the  invasion  of  heat  from  beneath,  in  virtue 
of  those  [general  laws  which  regulate  the 


movement  of  heat  from  point  to  point  of 
bodies,  the  surface  of  which  is  maintained 
at  a  temperature,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  regarded  as  invariable.  From  the 
combination  of  the  two  orders  of  events 
arising  from  the  continued  action  of  these 
two  classes  of  causes,  each  proceeding  in 
perfect  original  independence  of  the  other, 
but  each  in  its  progress  continually  modify¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  the  other 
acts  ;  and  so  producing  a  compound  cycle, 
or  rather  interminable  series,  of  excessive  in¬ 
tricacy  ;  depend  all  geological  phenomena, 
properly  so  called.  Meanwhile,  on  this  in¬ 
terwoven  tissue,  as  if  not  yet  sufiiciently 
complex,  is  superposed  another  cycle  of 
causation  in  the  electro-magnetic  relations 
of  the  globe,  which,  though  uninfluential  as 
respects  the  movement  of  masses,  is  no 
doubt  powerfully  so  in  the  mineralogical 
arrangement  of  their  particles,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  planes  of  false  cleavage  in  the 
strata,  and  in  the  filling  up,  by  metallifer¬ 
ous  and  other  mineral  veins,  of  the  fissures 
which  intersect  them.  To  this  class  of 
mineralogical  causes  (on  whose  action  the, 
researches  of  Becquerel,  Fox,  and  Hunt 
have  thrown  some  light,  but  which  stands 
in  need  of  much  more  extensive  and  assidu¬ 
ous  inquiry),  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  no  allusion  made  in  the  work  before  us. 

Among  the  materials  of  subverted  and 
reconstructed  continents,  occur  the  buried 
remains  of  their  former  inhabitants.  Palae¬ 
ontology,  therefore,  and  the  evidence  it 
affords,  in  conjunction  with  other  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  materials  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  strata,  leads  us  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  surface  of 
our  globe  in  former  epochs,  in  relation  to 
its  habitability  by  various  orders  of  organic 
beings,  and  more  especially  to  its  distribu¬ 
tion  into  sea  and  land. 

*  We  heie  indicate  a  connecting  link  between 
the  liistory  ot  the  revolutions  our  globe  ha.s  under¬ 
gone,  and  the  description  of  its  present  surface, — 
between  geology  and  physical  geography — which 
are  thus  combined  in  the  general  consideration  of 
the  form  and  extent  of  continents.  The  bounda¬ 
ries  w’hich  separate  the  dry  land  from  the  liquid 
element,  and  the  relative  areas  of  each,  have  varied 
greatly  during  the  long  series  of  geological  epochs  : 
they  have  been  very  different,  for  example,  when 
the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  were  deposited 
horizontally  upon  the  inclined  strata  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  limestone  and  the  old  red  sandstone ;  when 
the  lias  and  the  oolite  were  deposited  on  the  keu- 
per  and  the  muschelkalk  ;  and  when  the  chalk 
was  precipitated  on  the  slopes  of  the  green  sand 

and  the  oolitic  limestone . Maps 

have  been  drawn  representing  the  state  of  the 
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globe  in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  at  these  periods.  They  rest  on  a  more  sure 
basis  than  the  maps  of  the  wanderings  of  lo,  or 
even  than  those  of  Ulysses,  which  at  best  re¬ 
present  but  legendary  tales,  whilst  the  geological 
maps  are  the  graphic  representations  of  positive 
phenomena.’ 

We  find  ourselves  thus  introduced  to  the 
domain  of  physical  geography,  or  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  actual  state  of  the  earth’s 
surface  in  its  three  great  divisions, — those 
of  land,  sea,  and  air,-: — as  prepared  for  the 
habitation  of  organic  beings,  and  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  play  of  all  those  complex  agencies 
on  which  depend  the  distribution  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture,  aerial  and  oceanic 
currents,  and  those  conditions  which,  under 
the  general  title  of  climate,  detennine  the 
abundance  and  limits  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  forms.  A  general  view  of  organic  life 
and  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
infinitely  less  copious  in  detail  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  exceeding 
richness  of  M.  de  Humboldt’s  information 
on  this  subject,  and  a  short  chapter  on 
Man  close  the  text;  which  is  followed  by! 
a  series  of  notes,  indicating  the  authorities! 
from  which  the  statements  throughout  are 
derived,  and  full  of  a  vast  mass  of  other  in¬ 
formation,  so  interesting,  so  recondite,  so  va¬ 
rious,  as  to  leave  us  lost  in  admiration, 
both  of  the  reading  which  could  amass,  and 
the  discrimination  which  could  select  it. 

The  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth 
constitute  a  branch  of  inquiry  on  which,  per¬ 
haps,  more  pains,  labour,  and  refinement  have 
been  lavished  than  on  any  other  subject  of 
human  research.  ‘  The  history  of  science,’ j 
says  M.  de  Humboldt,  ‘  presents  no  problem 
in  which  the  object  obtained,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mean  compression  of  the  earth, 
and  the  certainty  that  its  figure  is  not  a 
regular  one,  is  so  far  surpassed  in  import¬ 
ance  by  the  incidental  gain  which,  in  the 
course  of  its  long  and  arduous  pursuit,  has 
accrued  in  the  general  cultivation  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  mathematical  and  astronomi¬ 
cal  knowledge.  ’  In  fact,  however,  the  bene¬ 
fit  conferred  has  not  been  confined  to  these. 
The  continual  heaping  on  of  refinement 
upon  refinement,  in  respect  both  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  methods,  has  been  far  from  a 
mere  barren  and  ostentatious  accumulation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  overflowed  on  all 
sides,  and  fertilized  every  other  field  of 
physical  research,  by  the  example  it  has  set 
and  the  necessity  it  has  imposed  of  exact¬ 
ness  of  numerical  determination,  mathe¬ 
matical  precision  of  statement,  and  rigorous 


account  taken  of  every  influential  circum¬ 
stance  ;  as  well  as  by  the  numerous  physical 
elements  whose  exact  measures  and  laws  it 
has  incidentally  required  to  be  known  as 
data.  By  the  improvement  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  these,  the  aspect  of  all  science  has 
been  changed,  and  the  apparently  dispro¬ 
portionate  application  of  talent  and  cost 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  repaid  with  interest.  The  fixation 
of  national  standards  of  weight  and  mea¬ 
sure,  which  has  become  indissolubly  inter¬ 
woven  with  it,  has  ever  marked,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  mark,  the  highest  point  to 
which  human  skill  and  refinement  in  the 
application  of  science  to  practical  objects 
are  capable  of  attaining. 

In  stating  the  result  of  these  inquiries, 
M.  de  Humboldt  follows  the  determination 
of  Bessel  in  1841.  A  better  authority  he 
could  not  have  selected,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  (since  he  has  omitted  to  do 
so)  the  precise  coincidence  of  this  deter¬ 
mination  with  that  of  Mr.  Airy  in  1831, 
from  the  assemblage  of  all  the  geodesical 
measurements  then  procured, — a  coinci¬ 
dence  amounting  in  fact  to  identity,  the 
difference  between  the  two  statements  of 
the  earth’s  equatorial  diameter  being  but 
234  feet^  between  those  of  the  polar  only 
296,  and  of  the  compression  38.  Neither  can 
we  omit  to  mention  here  the  only  consider¬ 
able  acces.sion  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
head  since  the  publication  of  ‘  The  Kos¬ 
mos,’  viz.,  the  rectification  of  Lacaille’s 
erroneous  arc  at  the  Cape,  by  the  admira¬ 
ble  and  indefatigable  Maclcar  (performed 
at  the  hazard  and  almost  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life),  which  has  removed  for  ever  one  of 
the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
general  and  exact  conclusions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  » 

The  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  as  Playfair 
has  shown,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as 
affording  even  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
entire  primitive  fluidity  of  its  whole  mass. 
Even  when  that  of  the  internal  strata  is 
taken  into  the  account,  if  there  be  any  de¬ 
gree  of  mobility,  from  whatever  cause 
arising  short  of  entire  and  simultaneous 
fluidity,  among  its  materials,  this  would 
ultimately  conform  its  internal  arrangement, 
as  the  sea  does  its  external  form,  to  the 
elliptic  model.  VVe  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  strong  presumption,  however,  that  such 
fluidity  does  prevail  at  a  certain  depth : 
‘  Tolerably  accordant  experience  has  shown 
that  in  Artesian  wells  the  average  increase 
of  temperature  in  the  strata  passed  through. 
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is  1°  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer  for  92 
Parisian  feet  of  vertical  depth  (54*5  Eng¬ 
lish  feet  for  1®  Fahr.)  ....  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  this  increase  to  continue  in  an  arith¬ 
metical  ratio,  a  stratum  of  granite  would 
be  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
21  geographical  miles.’  The  phenomena 
of  hot  springs  in  countries  where  volcanic 
eruptions  have  long  since  ceased  ;  ‘  direct 
observation  of  the  temperature  of  rocks  in 
mines  ;  and,  above  all,  the  volcanic  activity 
of  the  earth,  ejecting  molten  masses  from 
open  clefts  or  fissures,  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  this  increase  for  very  consider¬ 
able  depths  in  the  upper  terrestrial  strata.’ 
Still  we  can  determine  nothing  with  cer¬ 
tainty  respecting  the  depth  at  which  the 
materials  of  our  rocks  exist,  ‘  either  in  a 
softened  and  still  tenacious  state,  or  in 
complete  fusion  ;  respecting  cavities  filled 
with  elastic  vapors  ;  the  condition  of  fluids 
heated  under  enormous  pressure ;  or  the  law 
of  the  increase  of  density  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.’  One  thing  only  is  certain, 
that  the  density  does  so  increase,  since  the 
wonderfully  agreeing  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Cavendish,  Reich,  and  Baily  (for  such 
they  ought  assuredly  to  be  considered,  the 
difference  between  Baily  and  Reich  amount¬ 
ing  to  no  more  than  one  twenty-eighth  part) 
abundantly  demonstrate  a  mean  density  for 
the  whole  mass  of  five  and  a  half,  which  is 
double  that  of  basalt,  and  more  than  double 
that  of  granite  ;  substances  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  emanate  from  very  great  depths  be¬ 
neath  the  surface. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  globe  is 
supposed  to  have  attained  so  nearly  an 
invariable  state,  that  since  the  time  of 
Hipparchus,  and  in  an  interval  of  2,000 
years,  it  has  not  diminished  by  one  three- 
hundredth  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  This  conclusion  rests  on  the 
records  of  ancient  eclipses,  which  having 
taken  place  in  conformity  with  the  theory 
of  gravitation,  implies  the  invariability  of 
our  unit  of  time  or  of  the  length  of  the  day, 
during  the  interval.  Hence  Laplace  has 
concluded,  and  the  conclusion  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  certain,  that  the  length  of  the 
day,  or  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  has  not  diminished  by  one  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  a  second.  Hence  also  we 
are  entitled  to  conclude  that  its  mean 
radius  has  not  diminished  by  a  single  yard 
in  that  interval.  So  far  we  are  on  sure 
ground :  and  if  we  consent  to  disregard  as 
merely  superficial,  the  transfer  of  matter 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  by  oceanic 


and  atmospheric  abrasion,  and  the  counter¬ 
acting  effect  of  volcanic  ejections, — if, 
moreover,  we  set  as  in  a  balance  one  against 
the  other,  the  upheavings  of  mountain 
chains,  such  as  our  own  times  have  witnessed 
in  the  Andes,  and  the  subsidences  of  exten¬ 
sive  districts,  such  as  are  going  on  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  the  conclusion,  as  relates  to  tem¬ 
perature,  must  be  admitted  as  valid, 
however  it  may  be  supposed  to  militate 
against  the  refrigeratory  theory  above  al¬ 
luded  to. 

The  mean  temperature  at  which  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  is  maintained,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  average  of  the  whole  globe,  de¬ 
pends  solely  on  external  causes,  the  only 
one  of  which,  worth  considering  as  really 
influential,  is  the  sun’s  radiation.  Of  the 
constancy  or  variability  of  this  from  year 
to  year,  or  from  century  to  century,  we 
know  nothing,  though  from  the  analogy  of 
periodical  or  changeable  stars  we  may  sur¬ 
mise  anything.  But  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows  that  this  ignorance,  on  a  point  of 
such  immense  importance,  is  to  continue. 
It  is  to  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  con¬ 
tinually  and  carefully  observed  in  those 
parts  of  its  surface  where  its  changes  are 
least  (in  the  equatorial  region,  from  10®  N. 
to  10®  S.),  that  we  must  look,  with  the 
greatest  probability  of  ultimate  success, 
for  the  solution  of  this  difiicult  but  inter¬ 
esting  problem.  In  these  regions,  the  ob¬ 
servations  and  researches  of  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  himself  have  established  the  fact  of 
‘  a  wonderful  uniformity  and  constancy  of 
temperature  over  spaces  of  many  thousand 
square  miles.  ’  It  is  here,  therefore,  that 
observations  directed  to  this  object  can  be 
made  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  least 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  casual  and  tem¬ 
porary  disturbance.  We  know  of  no  class 
of  observations  deserving  more  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  voyagers:  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
recent  results  of  Mr.  Caldecott  respecting 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  considerable 
depths  in  India,  have  brought  into  evi¬ 
dence  enormous  differences,  amounting  to 
00  between  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
earth  and  air  at  the  same  spot.  Such 
might  indeed  have  been  expected  on  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  as  to  the  different  agen¬ 
cies  of  wind  and  rain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
solar  and  nocturnal  radiation  on  the  other, 
in  determining  the  respective  averages,  but 
they  stand  in  striking  contradiction  to  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  necessary 
equality  between  the  two  means  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  M  dc 
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Humboldt,  when  stating  this  opinion  (p. 
165.  Tr.),  and  the  practical  application  of 
it  recommended  by  Boussingault,  expresses 
himself  with  hesitation,  if  not  with  doubt 
on  its  subject. 

The  power  of  magnetism,  and  the  pola¬ 
rity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Chinese  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  Extracted  from  the  an¬ 
nals  of  See-ma-thsian,  a  Chinese  historian 
contemporary  with  the  destruction  of  the' 
Bactrian  empire  by  Mithridatcs  I.,  we  find 
the  following  extraordinary  relation :  “  The 
emperor  Tching-wang  (1110  years  before 
our  era)  presented  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Tong-king  and  Cochin  China,  who  dreaded 
the  loss  of  their  way  back  to  their  own 
country,  five  magnetic  cars,  which  pointed 
out  the  south  by  means  of  the  moving  arm 
of  a  little  figure  covered  with  a  vest  of 
feathers.”  To  each  of  these  cars,  too,  a 
hodometer,  marking  the  distances  travers¬ 
ed  by  strokes  on  a  bell,  was  attached,  so  as 
to  establish  a  complete  dead  reckoning. 
(Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  xli. ;  Kosmos, 
171.)  Such  inventions,  we  cannot  but  ob¬ 
serve,  are  not  the  creation  of  a  few  years, 
or  a  few  generations.  They  pre-suppose  long 
centuries  of  previous  civilization,  and  that 
too  ‘  at  an  epoch  contemporary  with  Codrus 
and  the  return  of  the  Heraclides  to  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesus’ — the  obscure  dawn  of  Euro¬ 
pean  history !  Even  the  declination  of 
the  needle,  or  its  deviation  from  the  true 
meridian,  was  known  to  this  extraordinary 
people  at  the  epoch  in  question. 

Two  views  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may 
be  taken.  The  one  is  that  which  makes 
the  earth  itself,  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
substance  of  it,  intrinsically  magnetic  in 
that  sense  in  which  a  loadstone  is  so.  This 
view  (which  is  at  all  events  general,  and 
but  for  the  secular  variations  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  curves,  would  be  even  now  perhaps  the 
best  which  could  be  taken),  is  vindicated 
by  M.  de  Humboldt  to  our  admirable 
countryman  Gilbert,  whose  ideas  were  in 
all  physical  matters,  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  (note  142).  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
these  variations  which  led  Halley  to  the 
formation  of  his  wild  as  well  as  inadequate 
theory  of  an  internal  globe  revolving  with¬ 
in  the  external  shell  of  the  earth.  If  the 
mass  of  the  globe  be  magnetic  in  the  sense 
of  the  loadstone,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  local  distribution  of  magnetic 
power  on  its  surface  should  be  otherwise  than 
permanent.  That  it  is  not  so — that  the 
magnetic  curves,  one  and  all,  are  in  a  con¬ 


tinual  state  of  slow  but  regular  change, 
sweeping  round  upon  the  two  hemispheres  in 
contrary  directions  (by  which  very  act  their 
forms  are  undergoing  continual  modifica¬ 
tion),  we  cannot  help  receiving  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  seat  of  the  earth’s  magne¬ 
tism,  if  not  entirely  atmospheric,  is  at  least 
so  far  superficial  as  to  be  subject  to  a  large 
amount  of  external  influence :  seeing  that 
they  bear  relation  neither  to  any  fixed 
lines  in  the  globe  itself  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  to  any  determinate  directions  in  exter¬ 
nal  space  on  the  other.  The  explanation 
of  these  secular  variations  is  perhaps  the 
obscurest  problem  which  the  ‘  Physhiue  du 
Globe’  has  yet  offered  for  solution  ;  and  its 
solution^  when  known,  cannot  fail  to  carry 
with  it  the  explanation  of  every  other  part 
of  the  phenomena. 

Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  its  di¬ 
rection  at  each  point  of  the  surface,  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  imitated  on  an  ar¬ 
tificial  globe,  by  passing  round  it  at  the 
surfaee  a  due  system  of  electro-magnetic 
currents.  This  was  actually  done  by  the  late 
Professor  Barlow.  To  a  slowly  and  secularly 
variable  system  of  electric  currents,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  atmospheric  or  terrestrial, 
all  probability  refers  us  as  the  cause  of  the 
earth’s  magnetism.  And  here  we  are 
brought  to  a  stand,  not  only  by  the  very 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  in  re¬ 
spect  of  atmospheric  electricity,  of  all  the 
branches  of  meteorology  the  least  advanc¬ 
ed  ;  but  also  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  forms  of  the  magnetic  curves  over  many 
and  extensive  regions  of  the  earth,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  secular  changes.  This 
blank  area,  however,  is  happily  diminish¬ 
ing  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  surveys 
set  on  foot  in  pursuance  of  that  noble 'plan 
of  co-operative  magnetic  research  which 
(thanks  in  the  first  instance  to  M.  de 
Humboldt’s  powerful  recommendation), 
has  been  adopted  and  acted  on  by  our  own 
and  other  Governments  upon  a  scale  and 
with  a  sequence  and  energy  to  which  no 
age  has  furnished  a  parallel.  Within  the 
interval,  short  of  ten  years,  since  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  the  whole  area  of 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  has  been  added  to  the 
domain  of  exact  magnetic  knowledge  by 
the  expedition  under  Sir  James  C.  Ross, 
and  by  the  subsequent  survey  of  Lieute¬ 
nants  Moore  and  Clerk.  British  North 
America  has  become  in  like  manner  known 
ground  by  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Le- 
froy,  to  which  has  been,  or  is  in  the  course 
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of  being,  added,  that  of  the  United  States 
by  Locke,  Loomis,  Bache,  and  other  able 
and  indefatigable  observers.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  speedily,  we 
trust,  to  return  crowned  with  merited  suc¬ 
cess,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  survey 
of  Hudson  Bay,  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  last  summer  by  Lieutenant  Moore,  will 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  northern 
coast,  and  give  to  the  continent  of  North 
America  its  due  significance  on  the  ma<;ne- 
tic  chart  of  the  globe.  Nor  are  these  the 
whole,  or  anything  like  the  whole,  of  the 
acquisitions  recently  made  and  still  mak¬ 
ing  in  this  direction,  which,  however,  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  further  to  dilate 
on,  or  to  give  their  merited  tribute  of  ap¬ 
plause  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
able  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  in  de¬ 
ducing  from  the  vast  mass  of  observations 
thus  continually  pouring  in,  the  true  forms 
of  the  magnetic  curves,  and  in  particular 
of  the  isodynamic  lines  and  ovals  which, 
although  the  last  to  be  received  into  the{ 
list  of  magnetic  elements,  have  proved  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  any. 
The  service  thus  rendered  to  magnetic  sci¬ 
ence,  it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  over-appre- 
ciate. 

Whatever  idea  we  may  form  of  the  greater 
and  more  regular  magnetic  system  of  our 
globe,  there  can  hardly  remain  a  doubt  as 
to  the  reference  of  the  diurnal  and  annual 
periodic  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  ele¬ 
ments  to  electric  currents  in  the  earth  or 
atmosphere  caused  by  solar  excitement. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  hesitation  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  sudden  and  violent  disturbances  of 
electrical  equilibrium,  from  whatever  cause 
arising,  those  mysterious  phenomena  to 
which  M.  de  Humboldt  (the  first  to  observe, 
or  at  least  strongly  to  draw  attention  to 
them),  has  given  the  expressive  name  of 
magnetic  storms,  and  in  which  the  needle 
is  agitated  simultaneously  over  vast  regions, 
whole  continents,  nay,  even  in  some  cases, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  on  record 
is  that  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  September, 
1841,  which  was  observed  at  Toronto,  in 
Canada,  at  Prague,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  at 
Macao.  And  here  we  cannot  omit  to  no¬ 
tice  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  of 
date  between  this  and  a  great  and  extraor- 
dinary  disturbance,  which  has  quite  recently 
been  observed  at  Toronto,  and  of  which 
the  account  by  Lieutenant  Lefroy  is  before 
us.  The  range  of  the  needle,  in  respect  of 


horizontal  direction,  on  this  occasion  exceed¬ 
ed  4®,  and  the  fluctuation  in  respect  of  hori¬ 
zontal  intensity  surpassed  a  twentieth  part 
of  its  total  amount.  Now  this  disturbance 
(which  was  observed  at  Greenwich,  though 
to  not  quite  so  great  an  extent)  also  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  September !  A  coin¬ 
cidence  of  this  kind,  should  it  be  repeated, 
like  that  of  the  meteoric  showers,  would 
lead  us  irresistibly,  and  as  an  instantia  lu- 
cifera,  to  look  outwards,  into  the  planetary 
spaces  for  the  cause  of  these  singular  phe¬ 
nomena. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  irregular 
magnetic  disturbances,  and  characterized 
by  M.  de  Humboldt  as  the  final  discharge 
which  restores  the  magneto-electric  equili¬ 
brium,  wrought  to  a  climax  of  tension  dur¬ 
ing  their  continuance,  is  the  aurora  or  po¬ 
lar  light.  Of  one  variety  of  this  superb 
phenomenon,  that  which  consists  in  lumi¬ 
nous  beams  and  dancing  streamers,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  corona  round  the  place  of  the 
elevated  magnetic  pole,  he  gives  a  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful'description.  The 
other,  rarer,  and  less  vivid  in  its  phases, 
but  perhaps  in  some  respects  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  ;  that  which  consists  in  quiet  lu¬ 
minous  masses,  either  insulated  or  forming 
more  or  less  regular  arches,  transverse  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  drifting  constantly 
with  a  slow  and  steady  movement  southward, 
he  passes  in  silence.  In  both  we  recognise,  by 
many  indications,  the  presence  of  matter  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  ren¬ 
dered  luminous  b^  the  passage  of  electrici¬ 
ty,  but  differing  in  the  two  cases  in  the  mode 
of  its  arrangement,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  ele¬ 
vation  ;  the  arrangement  in  the  former  be¬ 
ing  in  lines  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle  ; 
in  the  other  sometimes  in  amorphous  masses, 
at  others  with  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
transverse  position.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  distinction  between  the  magnetic  and 
diamagnetic  forms  of  matter,  brought  to 
light  by  Faraday’s  late  researches,  may 
play  a  part  in  these  arrangements } 

The  height  of  the  auroral  phenomena 
has  been  a  subject  of  very  varying  estima¬ 
tion,  and  if  we  allow  that,  as  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  expresses  it,  ‘  every  observer  sees  his 
‘  own  aurora  as  certainly  as.he  sees  his  own 
rainbow,’  it  must  be  evident  that  no  paral¬ 
lactic  mode  of  determining  its  height  is 
practicable.  This,  however,  applies  only 
to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  species 
of  aurora,  where,  from  the  number  and  rapid 
coruscations  of  the  streamers,  no  one  can 
be  individualized  and  definitely  fixed.  The 
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luminous  masses  and  transverse  arcs  of  the 
other  variety  have  assuredly  an  optical  re¬ 
ality — are  objects^  and  capable  of  being  seen 
in  their  true  geometrical  places  by  any 
number  of  spectators  at  once.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  in  short,  that  a  body  of  light,  steady 
enough  to  be  definitely  referred  by  one  ob¬ 
server  to  one  given  direction  in  space,  and 
by  another  to  another  at  the  same  instant, 
should  not  have  an  objective  locality.  The 
arcs  of  October  17,  1819,  and  March  29, 
1826,  whose  heights,  as  calculated  by  Dal¬ 
ton  from  very  positive  data,  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  ecjual  (100 — 110  miles),  were 
certainly  in  this  predicament ;  nor  do  we 
consider  his  conclusions  as  at  all  shaken  by 
the  objections  advanced  against  them  by  Dr. 
Farquharson.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de 
Humboldt  appears  disposed  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  auroral  slreamers  having  been 
seen  below  the  clouds  ;  but  on  this  head  the 
observations  of  the  last-named  excellent  ob¬ 
server  on  the  aurora  of  February  24,  1842, 
are  so  positive  and  circumstantial,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  The  crackling  or 
hissing  sound,  reported  to  accompany  their 
displays  in  high  latitudes,  he  considers  as 
altogether  apocryphal.  It  is  not  among 
the  least  puzzling  features  of  auroral  phe¬ 
nomena,  that  although  so  intensely  magneto¬ 
electric  as  actually  to  interfere  with  the  free 
transmission  of  messages  along  the  electric 
telegraph,  experiments  made  during  their 
continuance  with  very  sensitive  electrome¬ 
ters  have  hitherto  given  only  negative  re¬ 
sults,  since,  during  the  finest  auroras,  no 
chanse  in  the  electric  tension  of  the  at- 
mosphere  has  been  detected.  (Kosmos, 
186.  Tr.) 

On  the  subject  of  earthquakes  and  volca¬ 
noes,  those  great  manifestations  of  internal 
telluric  activity,  there  is  probably  no  geolo¬ 
gist  now  living  who  can  speak  so  largely 
from  personal  knowledge  as  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt — who  has  had  such  opportunities  of 
studying  their  phenomena  in  that  region  of 
the  globe  where  they  are  habitually  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  grandest  and  most  terrific  scale, 
as  an  eye-witness,or  by  diligent  and  immedi¬ 
ate  inquiry  on  spots  the  recent  scenes  of  some 
of  the  greatest  catastrophes  on  record.  The 
tremendous  convulsions  which,  in  1797,  de¬ 
stroyed  Riobamba,  with  the  loss  of  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40,000  lives  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  ‘  a  sudden  and  mine-like  explosion,  a 
vertical  action  from  below  upwards,’  which 
hurled  the  corpses  of  many  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferers  several  hundred  feet  in  height 
cn  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  across  a 
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river,  took  place  only  three  years  before  his 
arrival  in  Quito,  the  city  lying  still  in  ruins, 
and  every  particular  of  course,  vividly  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  survivors.  The 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  Cuniana  took 
place  in  the  same  year.  The  personal  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  travels  has  made  us  familiar 
with  the  volcanoes  of  Quito,  Mexico,  and 
Chili,  and  given  to  the  names  of  Cotopaxi, 
Pichincha,  Tunguragua,  and  Jorullo,  a  ter¬ 
rible,  yet  fascinating  celebrity.  With  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  account  of  the  last-named  vol¬ 
cano,  with  its  Malpais  and  Hornitos,  there 
are  probably  few  of  our  readers  unac¬ 
quainted. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  of  the 
speculations  current  among  geologists  which 
have  for  their  object  to  render  an  account 
of  the  ultimate  origin  of  earthquakes,  and 
the  immediate  seat  of  their  first  impulse. 
It  is  to  their  propagation  along  the  superfi¬ 
cial  strata,  and  especially  with  the  mode 
in  which  that  propagation  is  dynamically 
effected,  that  inquiry  can  be  most  usefully, 
because  most  effectively,  directed.  Every 
one,  indeed,  is  agreed  that  it  is  in  some 
sense  undulatory  ;  but  probably  no  two  geo¬ 
logists  have  hitherto  exactly  agreed  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  to  be  taken : 
whether,  for  instance,  the  undulation  be 
analogous  to  that  of  a  fluid  surface,  or  of 
a  stretched  sheet,  or,  lastly,  to  that  by 
which  waves  are  propagated  through  elas¬ 
tic  media  in  the  conveyance  of  sound  and 
■  light,  viz.,  not  by  lateral  tension  or  by  gravi¬ 
ty  but  by  the  direct  elastic  action  of  the 
particles  on  each  other.  It  is  here  that  ex¬ 
perience  furnishes  us  with  an  uneciuivocal  in¬ 
dication  in  the  recorded  velocity  of  their 
propagation,  estima’ed  by  M.  de  Humboldt 
I  at  twenty-eight  geopraphical  miles  per  min¬ 
ute,  which,  however,  is  probably  underrated, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  exceeds  double 
that  of  sound;  a  velocity,  as  Mr.  Mallet 
has  justly  remarked  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1846,  incompati¬ 
ble  with  any  imaginable  mode  of  propaga¬ 
tion  but  that  last  alluded  to.  This  is,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  view  of  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Mallet  adopts,  and  which,  on  the 
whole,  appears  to  render  a  clear  and  intel¬ 
ligible  account  of  many  of  the  apparently 
bizarre  and  capricious  phenomena  with 
which  the  records  of  these  events  abound ; 
such,  for  example  as  the  reversal  of  the 
stones  of  a  pavement,  and  the  twisted  obe¬ 
lisks  of  Stephano  del  Bosco  by  the  Cala¬ 
brian  earthquake ;  the  confusion  of  fields 
[  and  boundaries ;  and  strangely  irregular  in- 
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termixture  of  lines  of  violent  action  with 
others  of  comparative  repose,  resulting  from 
nodal  intersections  and  interferences  of 
shocks  arriving  at  the  same  point  from 
different  origins  or  by  routes  of  different 
lengths.  Such  interferences,  we  must  ob¬ 
serve,  are  expressly  indicated  by  M.  Hum¬ 
boldt  (p.  192),  as  resulting  from  intersect¬ 
ing  earthquake  waves,  ‘  as  in  intersecting 
waves  of  sound  adding,  moreover, — 

‘  The  ms^nitude  of  the  waves  propagated  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  will  be  increased  at  the  surface, 
according  to  the  general  law  of  mechanics  by 
which  vibrations  transmitted  in  elastic  bodies  have 
a  tendency  to  detach  the  superficial  strata.’ 

What  may  be  the  mechanical  law  here 
alluded  to  we  know  not.  Probably  the 
scaling  off  of  brittle  coatings  from  hard 
bodies  by  a  blow.  But  we  cannot  help 
supposing  the  true  mode  of  earthquake  pro¬ 
pagation  (by  waves  of  clastic  compression) 
to  have  been  apprehended  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  distinctness  in  penning  this  pas¬ 
sage,  though  not  seized  and  worked  out,  as 
it  might  have  been,  into  a  regular  theory. 
We  will  only  notice,  in  further  illustration 
of  the  explanatory  power  of  this  mode  of 
conceiving  the  matter,  the  facility  with  which 
the  singular  effect  of  vorticose  motion  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  crossing  of  two  waves  of 
horizontal  vibration,  which,  as  in  the  theory 
of  the  circular  polarization  of  light,  com¬ 
pound,  at  their  point  of  intersection,  a  ro¬ 
tary  movement. 

That  a  theory  so  simple,  and,  we  may 
add,  so  obvious,  has  not  been  earlier  pro¬ 
pounded  and  received,  can  only  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  vast  scale  of  the  phenomena 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  earthquake  wave, 
which  causes  the  wave  itself,  as  ‘  an  advanc¬ 
ing  form,’  to  escape  notice,  and  the  molecu¬ 
lar  motions  only  by  which  it  is  propagated 
to  be  perceived.  For  in  this  theory  we  arc 
to  bear  in  mind  that  man  and  his  works  are 
but,  in  respect  of  these  gigantic  movements, 
what  the  sand  spread  by  Chladni  on  one 
of  his  vibrating  plates  is  to  the  sonorous 
vibration  it  furnishes  the  means  of  examin- 
ing. 

What  the  auroral  discharge  is  to  the 
‘  magnetic  storm,’  in  M.  de  Humboldt’s 
view  of  that  phenomenon,  and,  as  appears 
to  us,  with  far  more  correctness,  the  vol¬ 
cano  in  eruption  is  to  the  earthquake — the 
relief  of  tension  and  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium.  Innumerable  instances  of  this 
connexion  might  be  adduced,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  rather  trite,  and  our  limits  begin  to 


warn  us  that  we  have  yet  a  wide  extent  of 
ground  to  travel  over,  and  we  must  there¬ 
fore  pass  over,  not  without  regret,  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  diminishing  volcanic  action  af¬ 
forded  by  the  phenomena  of  Solfaterras 
and  hot  springs,  as  well  as  those  of  interior 
heat  generally,  as  manifested  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  ejection  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  of 
which  See-tchuan,  in  China,  and  Fredonia, 
in  New  York,  offer  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  ;  as  well  as  those  of  carbonic  acid 
which,  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  on 
the  Rhine,  ‘  indicate  the  last  remains  of 
volcanic  activity  in  and  near  its  ancient 
foci  in  an  earlier  state  of  the  globe.’ 

In  the  ‘  Geological  Description  of  the 
Earth’s  Crust,’  two  distinct  classifications 
or  arrangements  are  followed,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  we  can  hardly  better  characterize  in 
contrast  with  each  other  than  as  genetic  and 
historical.  The  former  is  in  consonance 
with  that  view  of  superposed  causalities 
which  we  have  taken  of  geological  pheno¬ 
mena  in  general.  It  refers  itself  to  the 
presumed  origin,  and  not  to  the  historical 
order  of  the  matters  classified.  This  would 
naturally  divide  the  rocks  of  which  the 
earth’s  crust  is  composed  into  two  orders  : 
endogenous.,  having  their  origin  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  activity  of  the  earth  ;  and  exogenous., 
arising  from  the  degradation  of  continents 
by  external  force,  and  their  reconstruction 
in  new  localities  by  aqueous  deposition. 
But  these  causes  being  in  perpetual  and 
simultaneous  action ^  it  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  two  other  members  into  this  gene¬ 
ral  classification,  in  whose  formation  as 
they  exist  at  present  both  orders  of  genetic 
cause  have  had  a  share  ;  those  namely,  first, 
in  which  deposited  rocks  have  been  altered 
in  texture,  density,  and  mineralogical  cha¬ 
racters  by  subterraneous  heat  either  slowly 
invading  them  by  conduction  from  below,  or 
suddenly  applied  by  eruptive  energy  forcing 
melted  matter  into  contact  with  them,  and 
introducing  new  materials  into  their  com¬ 
position  by  sublimation  (as  in  the  view 
taken  by  Von  Buch  of  the  Dolomitic  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  Tyrol).  The  second  number 
of  the  series  resulting  from  this  complex 
action  comprises  rocks  constructed  by  re¬ 
cementation  of  fragments  and  pulverized 
matter,  whether  produced  by  the  violence 
of  eruptive  agency,  or  by  the  slower  process 
of  water  washing  and  the  action  of  torrents 
or  debacles.  Thus  we  have  at  length  a 
fourfold  division  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth’s  exterior,  into  erupted,  sedimentary, 
metamorphic,  and  conglomerate  rocks. 
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In  subdividing  the  erupted  rocks  little 
importance  would  attach  to  oryctognostic 
character,  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  con¬ 
nected  with  indications  of  the  depth  from 
which  they  may  have  been  erupted,  the  scale 
upon  which  their  expulsion  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  may  have  been  effected,  and 
the  state  of  fluidity  at  which  they  may  have 
arrived  at  the  surface.  These  give  rise  to 
a  system  of  characters  partly  mincralogical 
and  partly  geological,  in  which  granite  and 
syenite  stand  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
and  basalt  and  superficial  lavas  at  the  up¬ 
per,  while  porphyries,  greenstones,  serpen¬ 
tine,  hypersthene  rock,  and  trachyte,  fill 
up  the  intermediate  stages.  Some  particu¬ 
lars,  given  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  respecting 
the  superposition  of  granite,  will  be  found 
interesting,  when  we  recollect  at  how  com¬ 
paratively  late  a  period  the  idea  of  over- 
lying  granite  was  considered  almost  to 
amount  to  a  contradiction  in  terms : — 

‘  In  the  valley  of  the  Irtysch,  between  Buchtar- 
minsk  and  Ustkamenogorsk,  granite  covers  tran¬ 
sition  slate  fora  space  of  four  miles,  and  penetrates 
it  from  above  downwards  in  narrow  branching 

veins,  having  wedge-shaped  terminations . 

As  granite  covers  argillaceous  schists  in  Siberia 
and  in  the  Departement  de  Finisterre  (He  de 
Mihau),  so  does  it  cover  oolitic  limestone  in  the 
mountains  of  Oisons  (Fermonts),  and  syenite  and 
chalk  in  Saxony  near  Weinbohla.’ 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Lavis,  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Predazzo, 
where  it  overlies  dolomite.  The  true  rea¬ 
son  for  the  rarity  of  these  granite  super¬ 
positions  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
very  slight  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  upheavcd  masses,  and  their 
vast  thickness,  which  permits  but  rare 
opportunities  for  escape  of  the  more  liquid 
matter  from  below.  A  beautiful  granite 
dyke  is  seen  intersecting  granite  perfectly 
similar,  and  no  doubt  nearly  contempora¬ 
neous,  on  the  summit  of  the  Paarl  Rock 
near  Stellenbosch,  in  South  Africa,  as  if 
the  fissured  rock  had  been  re-cemented  in 
the  very  act  of  rising  by  an  upward  injec¬ 
tion,  which  in  cooling  has  arranged  itself 
in  parallel  layers,  nearly  at  right-angles  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  vein. 

Sedimentary  rocks  are  necessarily  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  their  geological  order  of 
superposition,  and  are  made  to  consist  of — 
1.  Argillaceous  schists  of  the  transition 
series,  including  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
formations  ;  2.  Carboniferous  deposits  ;  3. 
Limestones  ;  4.  Travertin ;  5.  Infusorial 


masses.  From  this  series  M.  de  Humboldt 
excludes  all  purely  mechanical  deposits  of 
sand  and  detritus,  regarding  them  as  in 
strictness  belonging  to  the  conglomerate 
division.  The  abundance  of  limestones  in 
the  latter  portions  of  this  series  he  consi¬ 
ders  as  a  result  of  the  decreasing  heat  of  the 
superficial  waters  allowing  of  their  absorb¬ 
ing  carbonic  acid  from  an  atmosphere  over¬ 
charged  with  that  element.* 

The  process  of  metamorphism  (a  term 
first  introduced  into  geology,  we  believe,  by 
Lyell)  is  very  obscure.  That  electrical 
action  is  often  concerned  in  it,  we  can 
hardly  doubt.  The  portion  of  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  work  which  treats  of  it  is  full  of 
interest,  but  we  cannot  afford  room  for 
remark  or  extract,  further  than  to  notice 
the  singular  difficulties  which  beset  any 
geological  account  of  the  vast  beds  of  pure 
quartz,  fropi  seven  to  eight  thousand  feet  in 
thickness^  characteristic  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  In  the  older  Plutonic  the¬ 
ories,  indeed,  these  would  be  easily  dealt 
with.  Modern  speculation,  however,  is 
scarcely  hardy  enough  to  draw  so  largely  on 
internal  heat  as  would  be  necessary  to  fuse 
and  erupt  such  masses  of  so  intractable  a 
substance.  Their  consolidation  from  sandy 
deposits  by  partial  fusion  under  the  trans¬ 
forming  influence  of  adjacent  rocks  (as 
Murchison  proposes  to  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Caradoc  sandstones)  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  hardly  less  difficulties.  The  che¬ 
mistry  of  long-continued  heat,  under 
pressure,  the  prod^fcction  of  artificial  simple 
minerals,  and  the  imitation  of  metamorphic 
changes  on  rocky  substances,  by  contact 
with  heated  matter,  open  a  field  of  inquiry 
deserving  of  more  cultivation  than  it  has 
hitherto  obtained. 

The  same  reason  which  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  limit  our  remarks  on  this  portion  of 
the  subject  of  geology  compels  us  to  pass 
over  entirely  the  view  which  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  takes  of  the  historical  department  of 
that  science,  and  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which 
modern  geological  research  has  revealed  to 
us  as  the  denizens  of  our  planet  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  stages  of  its  existence.  We  should 
do  so  with  extreme  regret  (since  the  sketch 
which  is  given,  though  in  the  utmost  degree 

♦  The  exceeding  readiness  with  which  newly 
precipitated  corbonate  of  lime  subsides  in  .warm 
water,  compared  W'ith  what  takes  place  in  cold, 
especially  when  certain  saline  substances  are  pre¬ 
sent,  is  a  chemical  fact  which^  may  have  some 
bearing  on  this  point. 
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condensed,  is  arranged  in  a  very  luminous 
and  masterly  manner),  were  it  not  that, 
although  ranking  high  as  a  geologist,  his 
own  personal  contributions  to  that  science 
belong  rather  to  the  lithological  than  to  its 
palaeontological  department ;  and  were  it 
not  too  that  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
main  features  of  these  grand  disclosures  is 
very  geuerally  diffused  in  this  country.  We 
shall  prefer,  therefore,  to  devote  what  room 
remains  to  us  to  those  subsequent  portions 
of  his  work,  where  the  light  which  he  directs 
upon  them  is  mingled  with  many  and  bright 
rays  emanating  immediately  from  himself. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  that  part 
of  the  general  contemplation  of  nature 
which  relates  to  the  Physical  Geography 
of  our  globe  in  its  actual  state,  we  must 
regard,  first,  the  quantity  of  land  raised 
above  the  water ;  next,  the  configuration 
of  each  great  continental  mass  in  horizontal 
extension  and  vertical  elevation.  That  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  existing  land  has  been  so 
raised,  M.  de  Humboldt  regards  as  an  es¬ 
tablished  truth,  and  considers  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  height  of  all  the  present 
continents  to  be  due  to  ‘  the  eruption  of  the 
quartzose  porphyry,  which  overthrew  with 
violence  the  first  great  terrestrial  Flora,  the 
material  of  our  coal  beds  ’  Previous  to 
this,  the  portion  supporting  land  vegetation 
was  exclusively  insular  ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  epoch  of  the  older  tertiary  formations 
that  the  great  continents  approached  to 
their  present  form  and  extent. 

The  ratio  of  sea  to  dry  land  is  stated  at 
270  or  280  to  100,  or  in  round  num¬ 
bers  as  about  3  to  1 ,  the  islands  amounting 
to  one  twenty-third  of  the  continental 
masses.  As  regards  the  general  distribu¬ 
tion  of  sea  and  land,  M.  de  Humboldt  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  observing  that  the  northern 
hemisphere  contains  nearly  three  times  as 
much  land  as  the  southern,  and  the  east¬ 
ern  (from  the  meridian  of  TenerifFe)i  far 
more  than  the  western.  This  mode  of 
statement,  however,  conveys  a  much  less 
lively  and  distinct  impression  of  the  law  of 
distribution  than  the  division  (suggested 
by  Colson,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxix.,  p. 
210)  of  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  a 
terrene  and  an  aqueous  one,  the  former 
having  Great  Britain,  the  latter  her  anti¬ 
podes,  for  its  vertex.*  In  fact,  if  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  include  the  maximum  of  land  in 
one  hemisphere,  and  that  of  water  in  the 
other,  according  to  our  present  knowledge 

♦  See  a  chart  of  the  two  hemispheres  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  LiOndun.  Hughes :  London,  1839. 
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of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  as  the  centre  of 
the  terrene  hemisphere  a  point  in  the 
south  of  England  somewhat  eastward  of 
Falmouth.  With  exception  of  the  taper¬ 
ing  termination  of  South  America,  the 
land  in  the  other  is  wholly  insular,  and  were 
it  not  for  New  Holland,  its  amount  would 
be  quite  insignificant.  As  protuberance 
above  the  sea  level  indicates  comparative 
levity,  are  we  not  thence  entitled  to  con¬ 
clude  the  non-coincidence  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  our  globe  with  its  centre  of 
figure,  the  denser  portion  being  situate  be¬ 
neath  the  South  Pacific  ? 

On  the  general  form  of  the  land  we  find 
some  striking  remarks.  The  southern  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  great  continental  masses 
affect  the  pyramidal  form,  which  is  repeat¬ 
ed  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  peninsulas  of 
India  and  Arabia,  &c.,  while  generally, 
prolonged  appendages,  both  to  the  north¬ 
ward  and  southward,  affect  a  meridional 
direction.  Eastern  and  western  coasts,  we 
may  add,  are  for  the  most  part  rounded, 
though  the  eastern  occasionally  present  in¬ 
stances  of  angular  forms  (as  Brazil,  and 
Labrador  in  America,  Azania  (Adel)  in 
Africa,  Oman  in  southern  and  Tschutschki 
in  northern  Asia.  The  major  axis  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  (to  which  Europe  is  a 
peninsula)  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
American  ;  though  perhaps  South  America 
is  rather  to  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
Africa,  not  only  from  its  remarkable  simi¬ 
larity  of  general  form,  but  also  from  the 
singular  thread-like*adhesion  of  each  to  its 
neighboring  northern  mass.  Were  these 
tlireads  broken,  every  commercial  relation, 
and  almost  every  climate  of  the  civilized 
world,  would  undergo  the  most  remarkable 
changes. 

*  The  general  direction  of  the  land  of  Europe  is 
from  south-west  to  north-ea.st,  and  is  at  right-an¬ 
gles  to  the  direction  of  the  great  fissures,  which  is 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  extending  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  through  the 
Adriatic  and  Red  Sea,  and  the  mountain  system  of 
Puschti-koh  in  Luristan,  and  terminating  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  rectangular  intersection  of  the 
Continent  in  the  direction  of  its  principal  extent, 
has  powerfully  influenced  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  Europe  with  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the  for¬ 
merly  more  flourishing  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.* 

M.  de  Humboldt  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  mean  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  chief  continental  masses,  above 
the  sea-level,  which  (in  English  feet)  he 
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states  as  follows.  For  Europe  671  feet,  j  traordinary  fact  that  the  deep  sea  water, 
North  America  74S,  Asia  1132,  South  |  below  a  certain  level  determined  by  the 
America  1151.  For  Africa  we  have  no  |  latitude,  is  of  one  invariable  temperature 

sufficient  data.  ^  Laplace’s  estimation  of  throughout  the  globe,  and  that  temperature 

3078  feet  (French)  as  the  mean  height  of  a  very  low  one,  the  calculations  of  Lenz, 

continents,  is  at  least  three  times  too  great,  founded  on  Kotzebue’s  results,  giving  36^' 

The  illustrious  geometer  was  conducted  to  Fahr.,  and  those  of  Ross  39® *5.  The 
this  erroneous  result  by  hypothesis  as  to  depth  at  which  this  temperature  is  attain- 
the  mean  depth  of  the  sea’  (note  360).  ed,  according  to  the  latter  authority,  is 
The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  if  equably  1 7,200  feet  at  the  equator,  diminishing  to  56® 
spread  over  France,  would  raise  its  surface, 26'  south  latitude  where  it  attains  the  sur- 
according  to  his  estimate  115,  and  the  |  face,  and  the  sea  is  of  equable  temperature 
Alps  over  Europe  21*3  English  feet.  The  |  at  all  depths.  Thence  again  the  upper  sur- 
former  of  these  estimates  certainly  gives  us  I  face  of  this  uniform  substratum  descends 
a  greater  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  na-^as  the  latitude  increases,  and  at  70®  has 
tural  barrier  between  France  and  Spain,  j  already  attained  a  depth  of  4,500  feet, 
than  any  ordinary  exaggeration  of  Ian- [Similar  phenomena  would  appear  to  occur 
guage  or  poetical  description  would  do.  j  in  proceeding  from  the  equator  north- 
M.  de  Humboldt  closes  this  part  of  his,  ward,  the  circle  of  constant  temperature 
subject  with  the  following  comfortable  re- 1  being  repeated  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
flection : —  i  tude.  Thus  the  ocean  is  divided  into 


*  Since  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  Sorata. , 
Illimani,  and  Chimborazo,  the  colossal  summits  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  recent  elevations,  we  are  by  no 
means  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  upheaving 
forces  have  been  subject  to  progressive  diminu¬ 
tion  On  the  contrary,  all  geological  phenomena 
indicate  alternate  |)eriod8  of  activity  and  repose. 
The  quiet  which  we  now  enjoy  is  only  appa- 1 
rent;  the  tremblings  which  still  shake  the  surface, 
in  every  latitude  and  in  every  species  of  rock, —  | 
the  progressive  elevation  of  Sweden,  and  the  ap-  ] 
pearance  of  new  islands  of  eruption, — are  far 
from  giving  us  reason  to  suppose  that  our  planet 
has  reached  a  period  of  final  repose.’ 

The  phenomena  of  the  ocean  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  its  depth, 
temperature,  density,  and  to  its  motions  as 
agitated  by  waves,  tides,  and  currents. ; 
With  respect  to  its  depth,  except  nearj 
shores  and  in  frequented  tracks,  we  know  i 
almost  nothing.  Theoretical  considera- 1 
tions  indicate  a  mean  depth  of  ^  a  small 
fraction  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,’ 
which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  at  more 
than  four  or  five  miles.  Ross  sounded  (in 
15®  3'  south,  23®  14'  west)  without  finding 
bottom  at  27,600  feet  (about  five  miles 
and  a  quarter),  which  is  the  greatest  depth 
yet  attained. 

As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  ocean, 
the  observations  of  Kotzebue  in  his  voy¬ 
age  round  the  world  appear  first  to  have 
indicated,  those  of  Beechey  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  to  have  (so  far  as  they  go) 
supported,  and  those  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross 
in  his  recent  Antarctic  voyage  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  the  ex- 
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three  great  regions,  two  polar  basins  in 
which  the  surface  temperature  is  below, 
and  one  medial  zone  in  which  it  is  above 
39®’5,  being  80®  at  the  equator,  and  at 
the  poles  of  course  the  freezing  point  of 
sea  water.  It  will  be  very  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  in  this  statement  there  is  no¬ 
thing  repugnant  to  hydrostatical  laws,  the 
compressibility  of  water  insuring  an  in¬ 
crease  of  density  in  descending  within 
much  wider  limits  of  temperature  than  here 
contemplated. 

The  physical  consequences  of  this  great 
I  law,  should  it  be  found  completely  verified 
I  by  further  research,  are  in  the  last  degree 
I  important.  One  of  them,  noticed  by 
j  Ross,  is,  ‘  that  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  ocean,’  a  concluaion  not 
very  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  cen¬ 
tral  heat  itself,  or  at  least  with  its  regular 
distribution.  Another  is  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  notion  of  submarine  cur¬ 
rents  setting  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator,  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  cold 
water  in  high  latitudes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  actual  disposition  of  things  would  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  constant  superficial  flow  of  cold 
water  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator, 

I  and  of  warm  from  the  equator  towards  the 
I  poles,  in  abatement  of  the  polar  and  equa¬ 
torial  excesses  of  level ;  a  mingling  of  these 
overflows  on  or  about  the  parallels  of  lati- 
j  tude  where  the  mean  temperature  is  found ; 

I  and  their  descent  there  in  maintenance  of 
j  a  continual,  but  merely  superficial  triple 
j  system  of  circulation.  If  any  deep-sea 
I  currents  could  arise  at  all  from  such  a 
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state  of  temperature,  it  must  be  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  descent  of  water  rendered 
salter  hj  evaporation  at  the  tropics,  unless 
indeed  (as  is  conceivable)  the  circulation 
of  salt  as  well  as  of  heat  should  be  also 
confined  to  the  superficial  strata.  Enough, 
however,  of  these  considerations,  which  are 
leading  us  astray  from  our  guide. 

M.  de  Humboldt  passes  very  cursorily 
over  the  vast  and  complex  subject  of  the 
tides,  into  the  somewhat  flagging  interest 
of  which  a  fresh  vitality  has  been  of  late 
years  infused  by  the  striking  researches  of 
VV'hewell  into  the  laws  of  propagation  of 
the  tide  wave,  which  he  has  taken  up  as  a 
matter  of  inductive  inquiry  ;  thereby  ex¬ 
changing  the  slow  and  arduous  struggle  of 
the  geometer  with  almost  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacles,  for  the  animating  pursuit  of  prac¬ 
tical  laws.  The  elaborate  inquiries  of  Airy 
also  into  the  combined  theory  and  practice 
of  tide  observation,  have  added  to  this  re¬ 
viving  interest,  and  their  joint  labours 
have  made  this  part  of  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  once  more  an  English  subject, 
which  it  had  long  well  nigh  ceased  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  ocean  cur¬ 
rents  resulting  from  the  general  set  of  the 
trade  winds  and  the  friction  of  the  tide 
wave  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  (adopting 
Weber’s  view  of  undulatory  motion),  are 
described  with  much  spirit.  The  great 
current  of  the  gulf  stream,  to  which  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  genial  warmth  of  our 
south-western  coast,  is  one  result  of  this 
movement,  and  is  too  well  known  by  the 
descriptions  of  all  voyagers,  and  the  elabo¬ 
rate  researches  of  Rennell,  to  require  no¬ 
tice  here.  Not  so  the  counterpart  of  this 
current  in  the  South  Pacific,  first  brought 
into  notice  by  M.  de  Humboldt  in  1802. 
This  current  drifts  the  cold  water  of  the 
South  Seas  along  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  as  far  as  the  extreme  north¬ 
westerly  projection  of  that  coast,  where  it 
is  suddenly  deflected  outwards  in  a  due 
west  direction  into  the  open  ocean,  and 
there  ultimately  lost.  At  this  point  its 
waters  are  nearly  24^^  Fahr.  colder  than 
those  of  the  general  surrounding  ocean, 
and  so  sharply  marked  is  its  course,  that  a 
ship  sailing  northwards  passes  quite  sud¬ 
denly  from  cold  into  hot  water. 

As  the  scene  of  a  wonderfully  diversified 
and  exuberant  life,  both  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal,  but  especially  the  latter,  the  ocean, 
also  claims  our  attention.  To  say  nothing 
of  those  colossal  forms  which,  divested  by 
the  buoyancy  of  the  medium  in  which  they 


subsist,  of  the  incumbrance  of  weight,  are 
left  free  to  exert  the  whole  of  their  giant 
power  to  overcome  its  resistance,  we  find  in 
the  minuter  forms  of  animal  existence  an 
unbounded  field  of  admiring  contemplation. 

‘  The  application  of  the  microscope  increases 
still  farther  our  impression  of  the  profusion  of  or¬ 
ganic  life  which  pervades  the  recesses  of  the  ocean, 
since  throughout  its  mass  we  find  animal  existence, 
and  at  depths  exceeding  the  height  of  our  loftiest 
mountains  the  strata  ot  water  are  alive  with  poly- 
gastric  w’orms,  cyclidae,  and  ophrydirae.  Here 
swarm  countless  hosts  of  minute  luminiferous 
animals,  mammaria,  Crustacea,  peridinea,  and  cili¬ 
ated  mereides,  which,  when  attracted  to  the  surface 
by  peculiar  conditions  of  weather,  convert  every 
wave  into  a  crest  of  light  The  abundance  of  these 
minute  creatures,  and  of  the  animal  matter  sup¬ 
plied  by  their  rapid  decomposition  is  such  that  the 
sea- water  itself  becomes  a  nutritious  fluid  to  many 
of  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  all  this 
richness  and  variety  of  life,’ — 

M.  de  Humboldt  goes  on  to  add,  in  that 
vein  of  thoughtful  poesy  in  which  he  in¬ 
dulges  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  and  to 
which,  in  truth,  it  owes  much  of  its  charm, 

‘  —containing  some  highly  organized  and  beauti¬ 
ful  forms,  is  well  fitted  to  aflbrd,  not  only  an  in¬ 
teresting  study,  but  also  a  pleasing  excitement  to 
the  fancy ;  the  imagination  is  yet  more  deeply,  I 
might  say,  more  solemnly,  moved  by  the  impre.s- 
sion  of  the  boundless  and  immeasurable  which 
every  ea  voyage  pffords.  He  who,  awakened  to 
the  inward  exercise  of  thought,  delights  to  build 
up  an  inner  world  in  his  own  spirit,  fills  the  wide 
horizon  of  the  open  se«  with  the  sublime  idea  of 
thejnfinite;  his  eye  dw’ells  especially  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  line  where  air  and  water  join,  and  where  stars 
arise  and  set  in  ever  renewed  alternation.  In  such 
contemplations  there  mingles,  as  in  all  human  joy, 
a  breath  of  sadness  and  longing.’ 

As  the  sea,  no  doubt,  holds  in  solution 
some  small  proportion  of  every  soluble  body 
in  nature,  so,  besides  the  two  great  chemi¬ 
cal  elements  of  which  dry  air  consists,  and 
its  variable  constituent  of  aqueous  vapour, 
there  is  probably  no  vaporizable  body  of 
which  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain 
some  trace.  And  from  what  we  know  of 
the  influential  part  played  in  the  economy 
of  nature  by  one  or  two  of  these  subordi¬ 
nate  constituents,  we  can  -hardly  doubt 
that  others,  whose  pre.sence  has  not  hitherto 
•been  actually  detected  by  analysis,  have 
functions  of  high  importance  assigned  to 
them  in  that  economy.  On  the  carbonic 
acid  which  constitutes  less  than  the  two 
thousandth  part  of  the  atmosphere,  all 
vegetation  depends  for  its  supply  of  car- 
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bon  ;  and  Liebig  has  shown  that  to  the  tween  the  tropics  and  especially  under  the 
presence  of  ammonia,  in  far  less  proper-  equator.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons  : 
tion,  the  rain  water  owes  its  fertilizing  first,  that  the  sun’s  meridian  altitude  varies 
power.  To  the  occasional  production  of  but  little  throughout  the  year;  and  se- 
ozone,  the  most  powerfully  bleaching  and  condly,  that  the  equatorial  zone  is  symme- 
oxydating  substance  in  nature,  by  electric  trically  related  to  the  two  hemispheres, 
discharges,  though  in  proportion  incon-  In  particular  the  diurnal  fluctuation  of 
ceivably  minute,  we  probably  owe  the  dis- 1  barometric  pressure  pursues  a  march  so  re¬ 
infection  of  the  air  from  a  variety  of  noxious  gular  that  we  may  infer  the  hour  of  the 
miasmata,  thus  verifying  by  one  of  the  I  day  from  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column, 
most  delicate  results  of  scientific  inquiry,  j  without  an  error,  on  the  average,  exceeding 
the  vulgar  notion  of  the  purifying  agency  |  fifteen  or  seventeen  minutes.  ‘  In  the  torrid 
of  thunder  storms.  I  zone  of  the  new  continent,’  he  says,  ‘  I  have 

Meteorology,  however,  has  no  concern  with  I  found  the  regularity  of  this  ebb  and  flow  of 
these  minute  chemical  admixtures — the  only  |  the  alhial  ocean  undisturbed  either  by 
distinction  it  recognises  is  that  of  air  and ;  storm,  tempest,  rain,  or  earthquake,  both 
vapor,  and  this  only  because  these  form,  on  the  coasts  and  at  elevations  of  nearly 
in  fact,  two  distinct,  and  to  a  great  extent  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.’  The  total  di¬ 
independent  atmospheres,  subject  each  to  urnal  oscillation  amounts,  under  the  cqua- 
its  own  peculiar  laws  (and  those  laws  j  tor,  to  0*1 17  in.,  diminishing  gradually  as 
widely  diflFerent),  and  each  reacting  on  the  the  latitude  increases.  This  fluctuation 
other  solely  by  mechanical  impulse  and  re-  j  has  usually  been  compared  to  the  tides  of 
sistance.  In  the  movements  and  affections !  the  ocean,  but  has,  in  fact,  no  theoretical 
of  these  two  atmospheres  by  the  sun’s  heat,  j  connexion  with  it.  It  is  a  compound  phe- 
the  one  permanent  in  material  and  constant ,  nomcnon  arising  from  the  superposition  of 
in  quantity,  the  other  in  a  continual  state  j  two  perfectly  distinct  diurnal  oscillations, 
of  renovation  and  destruction;  we  recog- 1 each  going  through  its  complete  period  in 
nise,  as  in  geology,  the  simultaneous  agency  |  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  one  taking  place  in 
of  two  distinct  systems  of  causation,  super-  the  aerial  atmosphere,  and  arising  from  its 
posed  and  modifying  each  other’s  effects —  alternate  heating  and  cooling,  which  pro- 
but  with  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  me-  ducc  a  flux  and  reflux  over  the  point  of  ob- 
teorology,  that  their  agency  is  limited  to  servation  ;  the  other  arising  in  the  aqueous 
definite  annual  and  diurnal  cycles,  corre-  atmosphere  by  the  alternate  production 
sponding  to  those  of  the  supply  of  solar  and  destruction  of  vapor  by  the  heat  of 
heat,  rendering  their  study,  so  far,  easier. ;  day  and  cold  of  night.  The  resolution  of 
Here  also  we  have  to  deal  with  electricity  the  hitherto  puzzling  part  of  this  phenomc- 
as  a  third  element,  but  we  strongly  incline  non,  viz.,  its  double  diurnal  wave  into  two 
to  the  opinion,  that  its  agency  as  a  mete-  single  ones,  following  difiTercnt  laws,  and 
orological  cause,  is  exceedingly  limited,  non-coincident  in  their  phases,  does  honor 
indeed  that  it  may  be  altogether  left  out  of  to  the  sagacity  of  Dove,  followed  up  as  it 
the  account  as  productive  of  any  meteoro-  has  since  been  by  the  laborious  researches 
logical  effect  of  importance  on  the  great  of  Colonel  Sabine,  to  whose  discussion  of 
scale.  this  point  (note  382)  we  particularly  direct 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  in  its  general  our  readers’  attention, 
connexion  as  a  science,  that  M.  de  Hum-i  The  gradual  depression  of  the  barometer 
boldt  considers  this  vast  and  complex  sub-  j  in  proceeding  from  tropical  latitudes  either 
ject.  I’he  view  which  he  takes  of  it  regards '  way  to  the  equator,  was  first  noticed  by  M. 
only  its  final  and  practical  bearings  on  cli- '  de  Humboldt  himself.  Its  explanation  is 
mate  as  a  part  of  physical  geography,  and  easy,  viz.,  the  continual  efflux  of  heated  air* 
that  under  very  general  heads,  viz.,  the  i  upwards  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 
variation  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  cli-  Hence,  by  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  rotation 
mate  distribution  of  heat,  the  humidity  of  on  the  currents  setting  in  below  to  supply 
the  atmosphere,  and  its  electric  tension,  j  the  void,  arise  the  trade  winds,  and  in  the 
Each  of  these  heads  will  afford  us  room  for !  amount  of  this  depression,  which  docs  not 
a  few  remarks.  ’  exceed  two  tenths  of  an  inch,  we  have  a 

^All  these  meteorological  phenomena  whose !  measure  of  the  motive  power  which  origi- 
period  is  diurnal  may  I  e  stu  ied,  as  he  very  nates  these  great  currents.  The  connex- 
justly  observes,  in  their  greatest  simplicity,  i  ion  of  the  trades  with  the  monsoons,  and 
and  therefore  to  the  greatest  advantage,  be-  the  varying  winds  of  higher  latitudes,  is 
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beautifully  placed  in  evidence  by  the  law  of 
rotation  of  the  wind  lately  discovered  by 
Dove,  a  conclusion  following  so  simply  and 
naturally  from  the  very  same  principle  on 
which  Hally  originally  explained  the  con¬ 
stant  easterly  direction  of  the  trades  (the 
difference  of  rotary  velocity  on  different' 
terrestrial  parallels),  that  it  is  only  astonish-  ; 
ing  it  should  so  long  have  escaped  notice,  j 
As  regards  the  local  distribution  of  barome¬ 
tric  pressure,  the  most  extraordinary  fact 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  meteorology  is, 
perhaps,  the  general  depression  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  to  the  enormous  amount  of  an  entire 
inch  over  the  whole  Antarctic  Ocean,  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  late  observations  of  Ross. 

The  chief  elements  of  climate  are  heat 
and  moisture  ;  but  it  is  neither  on  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness, 
experienced  on  rare  occasions,  that  the 
character  of  a  climate  depends.  Climato¬ 
logy  is  throughout  a  matter  of  averages, 
and  is  best  studied  and  best  understood  by 
the  graphical  depiction  of  such  averages,  ob¬ 
tained  by  many  years  of  careful  observation 
according  to  a  method  proposed  and  carried 
out  by  M.  de  Humboldt  himself,  in  1807. 
In  this  system,  all  those  points  on  the 
earth’s  surface  which  have  equal  mean  an¬ 
nual  temperatures  are  connected  by  a  sys- ; 
tern  of  curves  called  Isothermal ;  those,  i 
again,  in  which  the  mean  temperatures  of! 
the  hottest  summer  months  are  alike,  byi 
another  system  of  Isothlral  curves ;  and ! 
those  in  which  the  mean  winter  temperatures 
agree,  by  a  third,  or  Isocheimonal  system. 

The  law  of  distribution  of  heat  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  is  best  apprehended  by ! 
the  study  of  the  first  of  these  systems  of 
curves,  respecting  which  researches  subse¬ 
quent  to  those  of  M.  de  Humboldt  have  led ! 
to  general  and  very  remarkable  conclusions. ; 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  only,  are  thej 
forms  of  the  Isothermal  curves  known  with  j 
any  degree  of  exactness.  In  this  Sir  D. 
Brewster  places  two  points,  or  poles  of  maxi¬ 
mum  cold,  on  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  in  nearly  opposite  longitudes  (95®  W. 
and  100*^  E.),  of  which  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  is  35°  Fahr.,  and  about  which  as  foci 
the  Isothermal  lines  form  a  system  of  sphe¬ 
rical  lemniscates,  imitating  in  general  form 
those  beautiful  curves  exhibited  by  polar¬ 
ised  light  in  biaxal  crystals.  The  meridi¬ 
ans  of  these  poles  pass  almost  diametrally 
through  the  main  bodies  of  the  American 
and  Asiatic  continents,  while  two  other 
•meridians  nearly  at  right  angles  to  them 
traverse  the  Polar  sea,  running  out  along 


the  north  Atlantic  down  the  west  coasts  of 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  nearly  through 
Behring’s  Straits  into  the  Pacific  on  the 
other.  These  then  are  the  meridians  re¬ 
spectively  of  greatest  cold  and  warmth, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  them 
the  effect  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  high 
latitudes  in  increasing,  and  of  sea  in  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  intensity  of  cold  as  we  approach 
the  pole.  Kamtz’s  projections  confirm  this 
result,  so  far  as  the  general  form  of  the 
isothermic  ovals  is  concerned,  but  place 
their  foci  in  rather  lower  latitudes,  the  one 
near  Chatankoi  in  the  Samoiede  country, 

;  the  other  nearly  upon  Barrow’s  Strait. 
The  succession  of  these  lines  followed  along 
their  intersections  with  the  east  coast  of 
!  America,  as  compared  with  the  west  coast 
[  of  that  continent  and  of  Europe  places  the 
!  mean  climate  of  the  whole  of  the  former 
j  coast  in  striking  and  disadvantageous  con- 
j  trast  with  that  of  both  the  latter,  and  abun- 
j  dantly  explains  the  early  prevalent,  though 
!  mistaken  impression,  of  a  general  deficiency 
1  of  genial  warmth  in  the  New  World  as  com- 
'  pared  with  the  Old. 

'  The  influence  of  great  tracts  of  land  re- 
j  mote  from  sea  coasts,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  greater  clearness  of  sky  arising  from  the 
defect  of  moisture,  tends  to  exaggerate  both 
the  summer  heat  and  the  winter  cold,  but 
the  latter  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Isotheral 
curves  in  the  interior  of  the  great  continents 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  affecting  a 
greater  convexity  towards  the  north,  and 
the  Isocheimonal  less  so  as  compared  with 
the  lines  of  mean  temperature.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  produce  in  those  regions  extreme 
or  excessive  climates  in  which  violent  sum¬ 
mer  heat  is  succeeded  by  intense  winter 
cold.  Of  such,  M.  de  Humboldt  gives  in¬ 
stances  in  Tobolsk,  Barnaoul,  and  Irkutzk, 
in  w'hose  summers,  for  weeks  together,  the 
thermometer  remains  at  86*^  or  87^^  Fahr. 
while  their  winters  exhibit  the  severe  mean 
temperature  of  — 0®'4  to  -j-4O‘0  of  the 
same  scale,  or  40*^  lower  than  the  mean 
winter  temperature  of  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proximity  of  the 
sea  for  many  and  obvious  reasons  tends  to 
mitigate  and  equalize  the  fluctuations  of 
temperature,  and  where  this  tendency,  as  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  south-west 
coast  of  England,  conspires  with  a  gene- 
I  rally  favorable  position  as  regards  the 
I  Isothermic  curves,  an  approach  to  perpet- 
I  ual  spring  prevails.  ‘  In  the  north-western 
!  part  of  Ireland,  in  lat.  54*^  46',  under  the 
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same  parallel  with  Konigsberg,’  (where ;  Both  these  causes  are  more  eflfective  in  pro- 
even  our  holly  cannot  survive),  ‘  the  myrtle  >  portion  to  the  density  of  the  air  in  contact 
flourishes  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Portugal.’!  with  the  thermometer,  which  is,  therefore, 
The  winter  mean  temperature  of  Dublin  is  always  maintained  at  a  degree  higher  than 
actually  3°'6  higher  than  that  of  Milan.  those  named,  and  approaching  more  nearly 
The  effect  of  such  local  peculiarities  is,  to  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  the  lower  the 
of  course,  strongly  marked  in  vegetation,  level  of  the  station. 

which  M.  de  Humboldt  exemplifies  in  the  The  habitual  dryness  of  the  upper  regions 
growth  of  the  grape,  and  the  production  of  of  the  atmosphere  is  another  general  fact, 
drinkable  wine.  This  condition,  he  ob-  the  causes  of  which  are  not  usually  neatly 
serves,  necessitates  a  mean  summer  temper-  conceived.  It  is  partly  apparent,  partly 
ature  of  at  least  64°'4  Fahr.,  a  mean  an-  real.  In  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  the  air 
nual  temperature  not  below  49°’2,  and  a  about  any  moist  surface,  evaporation  is  freer, 
mean  winter  one’  above  32°*8.  These  the  drying  process  goes  on  more  rapidly, 
conditions  are  all  amply  satisfied  and  ex-  and  superfluous  moisture  is  more  speedily 
ceeded  along  our  southern  coasts;  so  that  exhaled.  IMere  facility  of  exhalation,  how- 
it  is  clear  that  not  merely  drinkable,  but  ever,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  any  proof  of 
respectable,  wine  might  be  grown  there  :  extreme  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
and  if,  at  very  early  periods  of  our  history.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  such  deficiency 
we  find  that  such  was  the  practice,  we  may  really  and  necessarily  exists.  If  there  were 
observe  that,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  never  any  rain,  snow,  or  dew,  the  aqueous 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  we  are  placed,  so  atmosphere  would  be  co-extensive  with  the 
far  as  summer  temperature  is  concerned,  in  aerial  one,  and  each  stratum  of  the  latter 
a  somewhat  less  favourable  situation  than  in  a  state  of  exact  saturation.  Every  act 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  occupation,  of  precipitation  (no  matter  how  produced) 
The  difference  amounts  to  13',  by  which  unsettles  this  state  of  things,  and  withdraws 
the  summer  sun  comes  less  northward  than  from  the  total  mass  of  the  air  some  por- 
at  the  epoch  alluded  to.  tion  of  its  entire  amount  of  vapor.  As 

such  precipitations,  therefore,  are  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  in  some  place  or  other,  the 
atmosphere,  as  a  mass,  though  incumbent 
on  a  wet  and  evaporating  surface,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  always  deficient  in  moisture.  And 
for  the  very  same  reason,  every  superior 
not  only  there,  but  still  more  to  the  south,  at  Kis-  stratum  is  relatively  deficient  in  compari- 
lar  (in  the  latitude  of  Avignon  and  Rimini),  the  son  with  that  immediately  beneath  it,  from 
thermometer  sometimes  falls,  in  winter,  to —131*  supply  is  derived.  In  point  of 

or  220  pahr.  ultimate  causation,  there  is  a  constant 

Ascent  into  a  higher  region  of  the  atmo-  drain  upon  the  aqueous  contents  of  the 
sphere  has  the  same  depressing  effect  on  atmosphere,  arising  from  changes  of  tern- 
temperature  with  increase  of  latitude.  The  perature.  This  drain  extends  to  all  its 
fact  is  universally  known — the  cause,  per-  strata  ;  but  while  the  lower  renew  their 
haps,  less  familiarly  so.  Were  there  no  losses  from  a  surface  hygrometrically  wet^ 
atmosphere,  a  thermometer  freely  exposed  ^  the  upper  draw  their  supply  intermediately 
(at  sunset)  to  the  heating  influence  of  the  j  from  sources  more  and  more  deficient  in 
earth’s  radiation,  and  the  cooling  power  of  |  moisture. 

its  own  into  space,  would  indicate  (if  the|  In  intimate  connexion  with  these  general 
dip  of  the  horizon  be  neglected)  a  medium  i  relations  stands  the  striking  and  picturesque 
temperature  between  that  of  the  celestial  |  phenomenon  of  perpetual  snow  on  mountain 
spaces  ( — 132^)  and  that  of  the  earth’s  j  summits,  and  the  causes  which  determine 
surface  below  it  (82®  at  the  equator,  — 3^^ ;  the  altitude  of  its  inferior  limit  in  different 
of  the  Polar  Sea).  Under  the  eijuator, ;  regions.  The  snow-lino  necessarily  descends 
then,  it  would  stand,  on  the  average,  at  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitudes  where 
— 25®,  and  in  the  Polar  Sea  at  — 68®.  i  the  mean  temperature  is  beneath  the  freez- 
The  presence  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to  ing  point,  and  rises,  generally  speaking,  as 
prevent  the  thermometer  so  exposed  from  i  we  approach  the  equator,  where,  in  South 
attaining  these  extreme  low  temperatures ;  America,  or  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo,  it 
first,  by  imparting  heat  by  conduction  ;  attains  a  level  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
secondly,  by  impeding  radiation  outwards,  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  On  the  southern 


*  I  have,  in  no  part  of  the  earth,  not  even  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  Spain,  or  in  the  south  of 
France,  seen  more  magniticent  fruit,  especially 
grapes,  than  at  Astrachan.  With  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  48°,  the  mean  summer  temperature 
rises  to  70O’2,  which  is  that  of  Bordeaux ;  ‘while 
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declivity  of  the  Himalayas,  in  latitude 
its  level  maybe  stated  at  13,000  feet,  while 
yet,  on  their  northern  slopes,  under  the 
influence  of  radiation  from  the  hijjh  lands 
of  Thibet  (11,500  feet  in  mean  elevation) 
it  attains  a  height  of  16,600  feet.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  local  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  especially  of  the  extreme  dryness 
which  prevails  aloft  in  the  southern  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  that 
in  the  western  or  maritime  part  of  that 
chain,  in  lat.  18®  S.,  the  snow-line  is  found 
nearly  2,700  feet  higher  than  under  the 
equator  ;  and  even  so  far  as  32j®  south, 
the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  1,400  feet  higher 
than  Chimborazo,  has,  on  one  occasion, 
been  seen  entirely  free  from  snow^  by  the 
mere  effect  of  ecaporathm^  being  not  at  the 
time  in  a  state  of  eruption.  (Kosm.  Tr., 
p.  329.) 

According  to  the  alternation  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  the  lower  line  of  actual  snow  oscillates 
between  limits  more  or  less  extensive,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difference  of  the  summer  and 
winter  temperatures  at  the  place  ;  but  be¬ 
sides  this  annual  oscillation,  successions, 
which  appear  to  us  casual,  of  cold,  warm, 
dry,  and  wet  seasons,  winds,  &c.,  give  rise 
to  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  accumulat¬ 
ed  snow,  which  manifest  themselves  in  the 
slow  alternate  prolongation  and  recess  of 
glaciers,  a  subject  which  M.  de  Humboldt 
passes  over  with  slighter  notice  than  we 
should  have  expected.  The  arduous  and 
indefatigable  researches  of  Professor  Forbes, 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest, 
of  Alpine  travellers  since  Saussure,  and  his 
ingenious  theory  of  glacier  motion,  have 
heightened  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
interest  of  this  branch  of  terrestrial  physics, 
and  might,  we  think,  have  secured  his  name 
a  place  beside  those  of  Vernetz,  Charpen- 
tier,  and  Agassiz,  in  the  briefest  possible 
mention  of  the  subject. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a 
subject  too  inconsecutively  studied,  and 
too  little  understood,  to  admit  of  any  di.s- 
tmet,  general,  and  positive  conclusions 
being  drawn  respecting  it.  VVe  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  the  part  it 
plays  in  phenomena,  properly  called  mete¬ 
orological,  is  rather  that  of  an  effect  than  a 
cause  ;  whatever  influence  its  development 
may  have  on  organic  life  in  stimulating  the 
nerves  and  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
juices  (both,  we  apprehend,  much  over¬ 
rated).  Our  liujits,  however,  forbid  us  to 
assign  the  grounds  for  this  opinion,  and  the 
mention  of  organic  life  reminds  us  that  we 


have  yet  another  field  to  traverse  in  M.  de 
Humboldt’s  guidance.  But  here  too  we 
shall  imitate  his  own  brevity ;  confining 
himself  as  he  does  to  the  general  influence 
of  temperature  and  climate  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  organic  form,  to  the  physiognomy  of 
different  countries  imparted  by  the  greater 
or  less  predominance  of  those  families  of 
plants  which  are  called  ‘  social,’  and  to  the 
similar  influence  of  elevation  above  the  sea 
and  increase  of  latitude  ;  and  waiving,  as 
it  would  seem  designedly  and  of  purpose, 
all  mention  of  a  subject  the  most  prominent 
and  the  most  interesting  in  natural  history. 
VVe  allude  to  the  local  distribution  of  ge¬ 
nera  and  species,  not  as  affected  simply  by 
diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  but  by  locality 
as  suchy  according  to  laws  which  almost 
seem  to  have  had  reference  not  so  much  to 
the  mere  fitness  of  this  or  that  climate,  &c., 
for  this  or  that  species,  as  to  some  more 
general  object,  such  as  that  of  superinducing 
the  utmost  possible  diversity  of  organism 
and  assemblages  of  organized  beings  on  the 
face  of  material  creation.  This  forbearance 
is  the  more  disappointing,  because  it  is 
precisely  from  M,  de  Humboldt  himself  that 
the  first  impulse  of  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion  and  inquiry  in  this  direction  was 
given,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  one 
to  whom  we  should  more  naturally  look  up 
for  large  and  general  views  on  the  subject, 
or  for  satisfactory  impressions  as  to  the 
aspect  in  which  the  facts  actually  present 
themselves  to  those  Vho  alone  are  fully 
competent  to  judge  of  them.  In  stating 
these  great  facts,  it  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  questions  of  origin  (which 
he  very  properly  declines  to  do).  There 
may  or  there  may  not  have  been  local 
centres  of  creation,  whence,  in  all  geological 
epochs,  species  have  spread  themselves. 
But  the  matter  of  fact,  the  observed  laws  of 
collocation^  strongly  marked  as  they  are, 
appear  of  paramount  importance,  and  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  salient  features  of  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  plants  and  animals.  ‘  Each  hemi¬ 
sphere,’  says  M.  de  Humboldt  in  his  Perso¬ 
nal  Narrative,  ‘  produces  plants  of  different 
species ;  and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of 
climates  that  we  can  attempt  to  explain 
why  equinoctial  Africa  has  no  Laurineae  and 
the  New  World  no  heaths;  why  the  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  are  found  only  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent 
of  India  glow  with  less  splendid  colors 
than  those  in  the  hot  parts  of  America ; 
finally,  why  the  Tiger  is  peculiar  to  Asia, 
and  the  Ornithorhyncus  to  New  Holland.’ 
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The  total  diversity  of  all  the  plants  and 
animals  of  New  Holland  from  those  of 
all  other  countries ;  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  from  the  New  World  in 
their  representation  of  natural  families,  not 
only  in  their  living,  but  in  many  of  their 
fossil  productions,  is  part  only  of  a  general 
system  of  regional  repartition  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  scheme  of  organic  life  :  a 
fact  of  the  first  magnitude,  whatever  be  the 
speculative  aspect  in  which  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded. 

Mauy  ‘  subject  in  a  less  degree  than 
plants  or  animals  to  the  circumstances  of 
soil  and  to  meteorological  conditions,  and 
escaping  from  the  control  of  natural  influ¬ 
ences  by  the  activity  of  mind  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  advancement  of  intelligence,’  forms 
everywhere  an  essential  part  of  the  life 
which  animates  the  globe.  In  considering 
the  great  questions  which  ethnology  presents, 
M.  de  Humboldt  avows  his  conviction  of 
the  superior  weight  attributable  to  those 
arguments  which  support,  over  those  which 
combat  a  community  of  origin  and  a  gradual 
branching  forth  into  established  varieties  or 
races.  He  observes,  however,  that, 

‘  As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  history  of  birds  and  fishes,  an  arrangement 
into  many  small  families  proceeds  on  surer 
grounds  than  one  which  unites  ihem  into  a  few 
.sections  embracing  large  masses  ;  so,  also,  in  the 
determination  of  races,  U  appears  preferable  to  es¬ 
tablish  smaller  families  of  nations.  In  the  oppo¬ 
site  mode  of  proceeding,  whether  we  adopt  the  old 
classification  of  Blumenbach  into  jive  races,  .  .  . 
or  that  of  Prichard  into  seven  ...  it  is  impossible 
to  recognise  in  the  groups  thus  formed  any  true 
typical  distinction — any  general  and  consistent 
natural  principle.  The  extremes  of  form  and 
color  are  separated  indeed,  but  without  regard  to 
nations  which  cannot  be  made  to  arrange  them¬ 
selves  under  any  of  the  above-named  classes.’ 

Language  is  the  main  clue  we  have  to 
guide  us  through  the  labyrinths  of  ethnolo¬ 
gy  ;  but  it  is  one  which  must  be  followed 
with  caution,  and  with  all  the  light  which 
history  can  throw  upon  its  application. 

‘  Subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  long  association, 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  religion,  a  mixture  of 
races,  even  when  comprising  only  a  small  number 
of  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  civilized  immi¬ 
grating  race,  have  produced  in  both  continents 
similarly  recurring  phenomena;  viz.,  in  one  and 
the  same  race  tw’o  or  more  entirely  different  fami¬ 
lies  of  languages ;  and  in  nations  differing  widely 
in  origin,  idioms  belonging  to  the  same  linguistic 
stock.’ 

Where  history  fails,  however,  as  is  the 


{case  with  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  New 
j  World,  and  those  which  in  other  regions 
are  fast  disappearing  before  European  en- 
,  croachments,  language,  physical  resem¬ 
blance,  and  similarity  of  customs  (when  not 
i  traceable  to  general  principles  of  human 
nature)  are  all  the  guides  which  are  left  to 
I  us  in  tracing  the  afiiliation  of  races.  That 
aiding  and  warning  light  withdrawn,  it  be¬ 
hoves  us  to  be  all  the  more  scrupulously 
careful  in  collecting  and  preserving  unim¬ 
paired  and  undistorted  whatever  vestiges  of 
human  language  still  subsist.  And  here 
we  must  enter  our  protest,  w^e  fear  an  un¬ 
availing  one,  against  the  supineness  which 
suffers  those  invaluable  monuments,  the  un¬ 
written  languages  of  the  earth,  to  perish 
with  a  rapidity  yearly  increasing,  without 
one  rational  and  well-concerted  effort  to 
'  save  them  in  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can 
jbe  done  effectually,  viz.,  by  reducing  them 
I  to  writing  according  to  their  exact  native 
\^pronunciation  through  the  medium  of  a 
,  thoroughly  well  considered  and  digested 
j  Phonetic  alphabet.  About  sixty  well  cho- 
;  sen,  easily  written,  and  unequivocal  charac- 
j  ters,  completely  exemplified  in  their  use  by 
j  passages  from  good  writers  in  the  principal 
I  European  and  eastern  languages,  would  sa- 
I  tisfy  every  want,  without  going  into  imprac- 
j  ticablc  niceties  ;  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
I  mend  the  construction  and  promulgation  of 
!  a  manual  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of  travel- 
i  lers,  voyagers,  and  colonists,  as  a  matter  of 
I  pressing  urgency,  to  the  consideration  of 
!  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  geographers, 
in  their  respective  societies  assembled.* 

I  We  have  been  so  intent  on  the  subject 
j  matter  of  the  work  before  us,  as  to  have 

•  Many  attempt.s  at  the  construction  of  such  al- 
■  phabets  have  been  made,  but  none  at  all  satisfactory. 
That  of  Young  (Lectures,  ii.  276)  is  perhaps  the 
I  most  complete  in  its  analysis  of  speech,  though  still 
defective,  and  in  some  points  erroneous — his  system 
ofcharacters  wretched.  Gilchrist’s  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  and  in  profession  nothing  short  of  absolute 
universality,  but  its  author  (a  Scotsman)  was  altoge¬ 
ther  defective  in  car,  and  his  examples  in  consequence 
self-contradictory — his  system  of  writing  contusion 
'  itself  The  Fonotipik  kariklur,  devised  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Pitmun  and  his  associates  for  the  speedy 
and  effectual  abrogation  of  the  English  language, 

:  would  have  considerable  merit  w'ere  it  not  founded 
I  on  an  essentially  English  instead  of  a  cosmopolitan 
'  view  of  the  vowel  .sounds  as  represented  by  European 
letters,  and  therefore  sure  to  be  rejected  by  every  fo- 
i  reign  philologist.  Yet  even  this,  enlarged  to  suit  the 
!  exigencies  of  the  case,  would  be  ((referable  for  tempo- 
•  rary  use  to  the  pre.sent  no-system  in  which  each  tra¬ 
veller  in  his  diar}',  and  each  missionary,  in  formal 
'  grammar  and  dictionary,  confounds  and  for  ever 
I  mars,  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  he  pretends  to  fix. 
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left  little  space  for  comment  on  the  mode  Cuyp.’  The  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
of  its  presentation  to  the  English  reader,  art  from  its  trammels,  as  a  subordinate 
The  author  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  auxiliary,  and  its  assumption  of  an  ideal  of 
his  trans^lator  (translatress  we  should  rather  its  own  embodying,  arc  shown  to  be  ever 
say,  since,  in  the  style  of  its  execution,  we  found  in  connexion  with  increasing  know- 


have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  same 
admirable  hand  which  gave  an  English  garb 
to  Baron  Wrangell’s  Expedition  to  the 
Polar  Sea).  So  perfect  a  transfusion  of 
the  spirit  and  force  of  a  very  difficult 
original  into  another  language,  with  so 
little  the  air  of  a  translation,  it  has  rarely 
been  our  fortune  to  meet  with.  To  the 
editor  it  is  indebted  for  several  very  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive  notes  (to  some  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  specifically  to 
draw  the  reader’s  attention)  relating  to  ai 
variety  of  subjects,  on  which,  either  from 
personal  observation  on  the  most  extended 
.scale,  or  from  laborious  and  systematic  dis- ) 
cassion  of  the  observations  of  others,  he  is 
entitled  to  every  attention. 

While  the  preceding  pages  were  in  pro¬ 
gress,  we  have  been  favored  with  the 
perusal,  in  proof  sheets,  of  a  portion  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  ‘  Kosmos,’  (translated 
and  edited  as  above),  containing,  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Incitements  to  the  Study  of  Na¬ 
ture,’  a  series  of  beautiful  and  brilliant 
essays  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  and  full ' 
of  scholarship,  classical  research,  and  artistic  ^ 
feeling,  on  the  reflex  action  of  the  imagina-i 
tive  faculty  when  excited  by  the  contem-  i 
plation  of  the  external  world,  as  exemplified  | 
in  the  production  of  poetic  descriptions  of' 
nature  (especially  of  wild  and  landscape  i 
scenery),  and  in  landscape  painting.  For' 
examples  of  the  former  kind,  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  lays  under  contribution  the  literature 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  from  ancient  India: 
to  modern  Europe,  entering  largely  into  the  I 
influence  exercised  by  the  peculiar  aspect ! 
of  society  in  each  on  the  development  of 
this  form  of  the  poetic  sentiment,  which  he 
regards,  and  justly,  as  the  fir.'^t  expansion 
of  the  lieart  towards  a  recognition  of  the 
unity  and  grandeur  of  the  Kosmos.  In  like 
manner  the  art  of  landscape  painting  is 
traced  from  its  first  origin  as  the  mere 
background  of  historical  composition  or 
scenic  decoration,  to  its  grand  developments 
in  the  seventeenth  century — to  ‘  Claude 
Lorraine,  the  idyllic  painter  of  light  and 
aeria  distance,  Ruysdael’s  dark  forest 
masses  and  threatening  clouds,  ‘  Caspar  and 
Nicholas  Poussin’s  heroic  forms  of  trees, 
and  the  faithful  and  simply  natural  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Everdingen,  Hobbima,  and 


ledge  and  observation  of  nature  consequent 
on  advancing  cultivation.  To  such  poetic 
descriptions  and  depicted  scenery,  as  well 
as  to  the  view  of  exotic  products  assembled 
in  collections,  hot-houses,  and  museums, 
he  traces  much  of  that  lively  impulse  which 
stimulates  young  and  excitable  minds  to 
foreign  travel  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  physical  study  at 
home.  These  essays  form  a  graceful  and 
elegant  episode,  interposed  between  the 
more  massive  and  austere  divisions  of  the 
general  subject,  the  *  Physical  Description 
of  the  Universe,’  which  we  have  passed  in 
review,  and  the  ‘  History  of  the  Contem¬ 
plation  of  Nature;’  and  will  be  read  with 
I  equal  enjoyment  by  the  poet,  the  artist, 

I  and  the  philosopher. 

Of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Contemplation  of 
Nature  ’  one  section  only  has  reached  our 
I  hands :  sufficient,  however,  to  convey  a 
j  notion,  and  to  correct  an  impression  we  had 
i  formed,  as  to  our  author’s  intended  mode 
I  of  handling  this  part  of  his  matter.  The 
I  history  with  which  he  proposes  to  present 
us  would  appear  to  be  not  so  much  a  history 
of  Physical  Science  in  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  theories,  as  a  history  of  objective 
discovery^  a  review  of  those  steps  in  the 
progress  of  human  (Cultivation  which  have 
prepared  the  way  and  furnished  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  science  such  as  we  now  possess  it. 
With  every  successive  expansion  of  society 
the  views  of  mankind  have  become  enlarged 
as  to  the  extent  and  construction  of  the 
globe  we  inhabit,  the  objects  it  offers  to 
contemplation,  the  elaborate  structure  of  its 
parts,  and  its  relation*  to  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  Great  events  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  have  from  time  to  time  especially 
[facilitated  and  promoted  this  enlargement 
'  of  the  horizon  of  observation ;  such  as  the 
migrations  of  nations,  remarkable  voyages, 
and  military  expeditions,  bringing  into 
view  new  countries,  new  products,  new 
j  relations  of  climate.  Great  epochs  too  in 
!  the  history  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  are 
'thosi  in  which  accident  or  thought  has 
I  furnished  artificial  aids,  new  organs  of  sense 
j  and  perception,  by  which  man  has  been 
!  enabled  to  penetrate  more  and  more  deeply 
^  either  into  the  profundity  of  space,  or  into 
the  intimate  constitution  of  the  animate  or 
inanimate  objects  which  surround  him.  In 
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tracing  these  epochs  and  following  out  the 
course  of  these  events  go  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  object  in  view,  availing  himself  of 
all  the  light  which  modern  research  has 
thrown  on  the  early  history  of  civilization, 
whether  from  the  study  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  or  the  critical  comparison  of  written 
records,  M.  de  Humboldt  has  opened  out 
for  himself  a  field  nearly  co-extensive  with 
literature  itself,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  to 
his  own  powers  and  habits  of  thought, 
which,  as  our  readers  need  not  to  be  inform¬ 
ed,  have  made  its  higher  walks — ^Esthetics, 
History,  and  Antiquarian  and  Monumental 


Lore — quite  as  familiar  to  him  as  those  of 
Science.  We  should  do  injustice,  however, 
both  to  him  and  to  those  whose  office  it  may 
be  to  render  an  account  of  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  work,  by  further  anticipation, 
and  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
adding  that,  should  the  conclusion  corre- 
.spond  (as  we  doubt  not)  with  these  begin¬ 
nings,  a  work  will  have  been  accomplished, 
every  way  worthy  of  its  author’s  fame,  and 
a  crowning  laurel  added  to  that  wreath  with 
which  Europe  will  always  delight  to  sur¬ 
round  the  name  of  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt. 


►► 
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1.  CEutres  de  Frederic  le  Grandy  Roi  de  Prusse.  Nouvelle  Edition.  Berlin:  chez 
Rodolphe  Decker,  Imprimeur  du  Roi,  vols.  L,  II.,  et  III.  1846. 

2.  Friedrich  der  Grosse :  eine  Ltbens-Geschichte.  Von  J.  D.  E.  Preuss,  Berlin, 
4  vols.  1832. 

3.  Urkunden-buch  zur  Lebens-Geschichte.  Von  J.  D.  E.  Preuss,  Berlin,  5  vols.  1834. 


In  a  Convocation  held  at  Oxford  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1847,  ‘  it  was  proposed  and  agreed 
that  the  University  Seal  should  be  affixed 
to  a  Letter  of  Thanks  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  his  Majesty’s  gracious 
present  of  the  three  first  volumes  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  edition  of  the  Works  of  King 
Frederick  the  Great.’  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  good  taste  of  the  Royal  Donor  will 
limit  his  gift  to  the  earlier  volumes,  which 
comprise  such  writings  as  the  Memoires  de 
Brandebourg  and  L'llisloire  de  Mon 
Temps.  Were  his  Majesty  to  send  the 
complete  collection,  with  what  feelings 
could  the  Reverend  Heads  of  houses  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  read — or  with  what  expressions  to 
acknowledge — the  Comment  aire  Theolo- 
gique  sur  Barbe  Bleue,  or  the  Ode,  in  the 
style  of  Petronius,  on  the  French  fugitives 
after  Rosbach  !* 

This  new  edition  comes  forth  with  a 
splendor  well  beseeming,  if  not  the  value 
of  the  works,  yet  certainly  the  rank  of  the 
author.  No  expense  has  been  spared  on 
the  paper  or  the  types  ;  and  the  editor.  Dr. 
Preuss,  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task 
from  his  most  full  and  valuable,  and  on  the 
whole  impartial  and  discriminating.  Life  of 
King  FreJerick,  which  anpeared  in  1832. 

•  Conge  de  I’Armee  des  Cercles  et  des  Tonnel- 
liers,  (Euvres  Posthumes,  vol.  XV.,  p.  217. 


We  shall  not  be  tempted,  however,  by 
this  opportunity  to  enter  into  any  minute 
discussion  of  the  writings  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  On  his  general  demerits  as  an 
author,  the  department  of  letter-writing 
alone  excepted,  his  imperfect  mastery  of 
the  French  in  which  he  chose  to  write,  and 
his  peculiar  tediousness,  both  in  his  prose 
and  verse,  or  rather  in  his  two  kinds  of 
prose,  the  rhymed  and  unrhymed — we  im¬ 
agine  that  all  critics  of  all  countries  (unless 
possibly  his  own)  are  entirely  agreed.  Nor 
do  we  propose  to  descant  either  upon  the 
freaks  of  his  youth  or  the  glories  of  his 
wars.  Both  are  sufficiently  well  Snown — 
the  former  through  his  own  sister,  the  Mar¬ 
gravine  de  Baireuth,  and  his  favourite,  Vol¬ 
taire  ; — the  latter  from  the  pages  of  more 
than  one  historian.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
his  system  of  administration  in  peace  has 
by  no  means  received  the  same  degree  of 
attention  as  his  military  exploits.  Nor 
are  the  habits  of  his  declining  age  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  as  those  of  his  early  manhood. 
It  is  therefore  to  these — the  life  of  Freder¬ 
ick,  public  and  private,  since  the  Peace  of 
Hubertsburg — that  we  now  desire  to  apply 
ourselves.  For  this  investigation  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Dr.  Preuss,  with  his  five  volumes 
of  appended  documents,  will  supply  our  best, 
though  by  no  means  our  only,  materials. 
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From  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763 
until  his  death  in  1786,  Frederick  may  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace. 
For  although  a  declaration  of  war  was 
called  forth  by  the  Bavarian  Succession  in 
1778,  it  was  merely,  as  he  might  have 
termed  it  in  his  adopted  language,  une 
levee  de  boucliers ;  it  led  scarcely  even  to 
a  skirmish,  far  less  to  a  battle  or  a  siege. 
But  these  twenty-three  years  of  public 
peace  were  to  the  King  himself  very  far 
from  years  of  repose.  A  slight  sketch  of 
his  daily  life  at  Potsdam  or  Sans  Souci  will 
best  portray  his  unremitting  activity. 

The  value  of  early  hours  had  been  felt 
by  Frederick  in  his  campaigns,  especially 
when  opposed  to  indolent  and  luxurious 
courtiers  like  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  ‘  Je 
pense  bien,’  says  Voltaire,  30th  March, 
1759 — (he  is  addressing  Frederick  and  al¬ 
luding  to  Soubise) — ‘  que  celui  qui  met  ses 
bottes  a  quatre  heures  du  matin  a  un  grand 
avantage  au  jeu  centre  celui  qui  monte  en 
carrosse  a  midi.’  These  early  habits  of 
Frederick  were  continued  in  his  years  of 
peace.  In  summer  he  usually  ro.se  at  three, 
seldom  ever  after  four ;  in  winter  he  was 
scarcely  an  hour  later.  During  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  five  or  six  hours  of  sleep  suf¬ 
ficed  him  ;  but  in  his  old  age  the  term  was 
extended  to  seven  or  eight.  His  ablutions, 
when  performed  at  all,  were  slight  and  few. 
While  still  in  the  hands  of  his  hair-dresser 
he  opened  his  first  packet  of  letters  from 
Berlin ;  this  packet  contained  only  such 
letters  as,  either  by  their  seals  or  by  Post- 
offic3  notices,  were  known  to  come  from 
Prussian  nobles.  All  other  letters  of  sub¬ 
jects  not  of  noble  birth  were  opened  by 
.some  one  of  the  four  Cabinet-Secretaries. 
How  would  his  Prussian  Majesty,  thus  nice 
in  matters  of  epistolary  etiquette,  have 
stared  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  whom  it 
is  recorded  that,  whenever  a  batch  of  let¬ 
ters  reached  him  from  the  country,  that 
from  his  gamekeeper  was  always  the  first 
which  he  perused  ! 

The  King  next  proceeded  to  dress  him¬ 
self,  and  put  on  his  hat,  which  he  wore  al¬ 
most  constantly  within  doors,  and  took  olf 
only  during  interviews  with  persons  of  high 
birth  and  at  dinner  time.  His  strict  eco¬ 
nomy  was  manifest  in  his  dress,  for  his  uni¬ 
forms  were  usually  patched  and  thread¬ 
bare,  while  his  boots  from  age  and  want  of 
blacking  appeared  of  a  tawny  red.  Two  of 
the  Cabinet-Secretaries  now  laid  before 
him  extracts  of  the  letters  which  they  had 
opened,  together  with  various  petitions  and 


memorials.  The  Adjutant  of  the  Royal 
Guard  brought  a  I^eport  of  all  strangers 
who  had  either  arrived  at  or  departed  from 
Potsdam  the  day  before.  A  similar  report 
as  to  Berlin  had  already  reached  the  King, 
inclosed  in  the  first  packet  of  letters.  Next 
came  the  Adjutant-General,  with  whom 
Frederick  was  wont  day  by  day  to  discuss 
and  decide  all  the  atfairs  of  the  army. 

Having  despatched  these  affairs,  Frederick 
pas.sed  into  his  writing-room,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  by  drinking  oflF  several  glasses  of  cold 
water  flavored  with  fennel-leaves,  and  em¬ 
ployed  himself  with  replies  to  his  letters 
and  notes  on  his  memorials.  At  intervals 
he  used  to  sip  several  cups  of  coffee,  which, 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  were  al¬ 
ways  mingled  with  mustard.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  also,  he  indulged  in  a  little  fruit 
which  stood  ready  on  the  side-table  ;  of 
stone-fruit,  above  all,  he  was  passionately 
fond.  Parsimonious  as  he  seemed  on  most 
occasions,  he  would  buy  the  earliest  forced 
cherries  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January  for  his  private  eating  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollars  each. 

It  was  the  object  of  Frederick  in  this,  as 
in  other  matters,  to  bring  forward  hidden 
merit.  In  a  remote  district  an  avenue  of 
cherry-trees  led,  and  still  leads,  from  the 
village  of  Helmsdorf  to  the  village  of  Heili- 
genthal.  It  excited  little  notice  until 
Frederick,  on  one  of  his  journeys,  having 
tasted  the  fruit,  was  struck  with  its  peculiar 
richness  of  flavor;  and  gave  orders  that 
some  basketfuls  of  it  should  be  sent  every 
summer  to  Potsdam. 

While  still  in  his  writing-room  Frederick 
allowed  himself  daily  half  an  hour’s  relaxa¬ 
tion  with  his  flute.  But  even  this  short  re¬ 
laxation  was  by  no  means  lost  time  so  far 
as  business  was  concerned.  He  once  said 
to  d’Alembert  that  during  his  musical  ex¬ 
ercises  he  wa.s  accustomed  to  turn  over  in 
his  mind  his  affairs  of  state,  and  that  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  happiest  thoughts  for  their  admin¬ 
istration  had  occurred  to  him  at  those  times. 

Between  eight  and  ten  o’clock  the  King 
received  the  Cabinet  Secretaries  separately, 
and  gave  them  his  instructions.  These 
men,  though  inferior  both  in  rank  and  sala¬ 
ry,  were  the  chief  instruments  of  his  sove¬ 
reign  will :  for  it  is  not  the  least  among  the 
singularities  of  his  government,  that  only 
by  exception,  and  on  special  occasions,  did 
Frederick  ever  see  his  own  Ministers.  It 
was  in  writing  that  they  sent  him  their  re¬ 
ports, — it  was  in  writing  that  he  sent  them 
his  commands. 
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After  the  Cabinet-Secretaries  had  been 
despatched,  the  occupations  of  Frederick 
until  dinner  were  not  so  uniformly  fixed  as 
the  preceding.  Sometimes  he  attended  the 
review  of  his  guards  at  eleven ;  sometimes 
took  a  ride,  sometimes  a  walk,  sometimes 
read  aloud  to  himself,  and  sometimes  grant¬ 
ed  audiences.  In  these — at  least  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  own  subjects  who  were  not  of 
noble  birth,  nor  admitted  to  his  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse — no  Eastern  Sultan  ever  main¬ 
tained  more  haughty  state.  VVe  have  now 
lying  before  us  two  reports  of  interviews,  as 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  one  of  Dr. 
Preuss’s  volumes ;  the  one  from  a  President 
of  the  Chambre  des  Domaints  at  Cleves,  the 
other  from  his  colleague,  a  second  President 
at  Aurich  ;  and  it  appears  incidentally  that 
although  both  of  them  parted  from  the  King 
with  full  assurances  of  his  approbation  and 
favor,  they  were  not  admitted  to  kiss  his 
hand,  but  only  his  coat ! 

But  whatever  might  be  the  previous  occu¬ 
pations,  as  the  clock  struck  noon  Frederick 
sat  down  to  dinner.  In  his  youth  twelve 
had  been  the  dinner-hour  for  all  classes  at 
Berlin ;  nay,  his  ancestor  the  Great  Elector 
had  always  dined  at  eleven.  But  before 
the  close  of  Frederick’s  reign  the  people  of 
fashion  gradually  extended  the  hour  till 
two  ;  and  ever  since  at  Berlin,  as  elsewhere, 
it  has  become  later  and  later.  Well  may 
a  French  novelist  of  our  own  time  exclaim, 

‘  Tous  les  jours  on  dine  plus  tard  ;  incessam- 
ment  on  ne  dinera  plus  du  tout !’ 

Since  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War 
Frederick  had  renounced  suppers,  and  din¬ 
ner  became  with  him,  as  with  Prince  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  his  single  daily  meal.  The  King 
was  a  gourmand  of  the  &st  water  ;  and  had 
he  survived  till  1802,  would  no  doubt  have 
received  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Jury 
Digustateur ;  or  the  dedication  of  Grimod 
de  la  Reyniere’s  ‘  Alraanach,’  preferably 
even  to  the  Second  Consul  Cambaceres. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  daily  laid  before  his 
Majesty,  comprising  not  merely  a  list  of 
the  dishes,  but  the  name  of  the  cook  by 
whom  each  dish  was  to  be  dressed  ;  and 
these  bills  of  fare  were  always  well  consider¬ 
ed,  and  often  corrected  and  amended  by 
the  Royal  hand.  Sometimes,  when  they 
gave  promise  of  some  novel  experiment  or 
favourite  dainty — as  polentas  and  eel-pies — 
the  King,  in  his  eagerness,  would  order  the 
dinner  to  be  brought  in  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  earlier  than  the  appointed  hour. 
After  dinner  he  used  to  mark  with  a  cross 
the  names  of  those  dishes  which  had  aflford- 


edhim  particular  pleasure.  Of  wine  he  drank 
sparingly  ;  his  favorite  vintage  being  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  and  in  general 
diluted  with  water. 

The  King’s  meals,  however,  were  highly 
social  as  well  as  gastronomic.  He  fre¬ 
quently  invited  guests  in  numbers  varying 
from  seven  to  ten,  and  entertained  them 
with  a  varied  and  never-failing  flow  of  con¬ 
versation.  There  was  no  limitation  as  to 
rank  in  those  whom  he  invited,  nor  any  ar¬ 
rogance  of  Royalty  in  his  behavior  to¬ 
wards  them  ;  but  they  suffered  unmercifully 
from  his  wit,  or  as  his  butts,  for  he  especi¬ 
ally  delighted  in  such  jests  as  were  most 
likely  to  give  pain.  Thus,  then,  came  his 
guests,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid: — 

‘  In  quorum  facie  misera  magnajque  sedebat 
Pallor  amicitisB.’ 

Politics,  religion,  and  history,  with  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Court  and  war,  jocular  and  seri¬ 
ous,  were  his  favorite  topics,  and  were  al¬ 
ways  treated  with  entire  freedom  and  un¬ 
reserve.  When  the  guests  amused  him,  or 
when  the  conversation  took  a  more  than 
usually  interesting  turn,  the  sitting  was 
sometimes  protracted  from  noon  till  past 
four  o’clock  ;  in  general,  however,  it  ended 
much  sooner. 

On  rising  from  table  Frederick  allowed 
himself  another  half  hour  with  his  flute ; 
after  which  the  Cabinet-Secretaries  brought 
in  the  letters  which  he  had  directed  or  dic¬ 
tated,  and  which  now  came  before  him 
again  transcribed  and  ready  for  his  signa¬ 
ture.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  King 
when  signing  to  enforce  the  object  .of  the 
letter  by  adding  to  it  a  few  clear  sharp 
words.  Many  of  these  postscripts  are  still 
preserved.  Thus,  when  he  replied  to  an 
application  for  money,  there  are  some¬ 
times  found  appended  in  the  Royal  hand¬ 
writing  such  phrases  as  ‘  I  cannot  give  a 
single  groschen'  or  ‘  I  am  now  as  poor  as 
Job.’  Thus,  when  the  celebrated  singer 
Madame  Mara  sent  him  a  long  memorial 
against  some  intended  arrangements  at  the 
Opera,  the  King’s  postscript  is — ^  Elle  est 
payee  pour  chanter  et  non  pas  ecrire.’* 
Thus,  again,  w'hen  a  veteran  General  had 
asked  permission  to  retire,  the  official  an¬ 
swer  bids  him  reconsider  his  reejuest,  and 
there  follows  manu  propria,,  the  significant 
remark — ‘  The  hens  that  will  not  lay  1  will 
not  feed  !’t 

•  June  30,  1776. 

t  To  General  Von  Lax-Dehnen,  January  8, 1773. 
Two  days  alter  the  King  (according  to  bis  hint) 
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But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  is 
the  following  in  five  words  to  Baron  Ar- 
nim,  in  which  five  words  it  will  be  seen  that 
three  languages  are  blended,  and  each  of 
the  three  incorrectly  : — ‘  Scriptus  est  scrip- 
tus  ;  nicht  raisoniren.’* 

In  some,  though  not  numerous,  cases  the 
postscript  seems  to  us  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  letter.  Thus  when  Colonel  Phi¬ 
lip  Von  Borcke  wished  to  retire  from  the 
army  and  to  live  on  his  estates  in  Pome¬ 
rania,  the  King  (May  30,  1785)  desired  a 
letter  to  be  drawn  out  for  his  Royal  signa¬ 
ture,  stating  ‘  that  the  said  Colonel  has  been 
always  found  faithful,  brave,  and  irreproach¬ 
able  in  times  of  war,  and  that  his  Majesty 
has  been  constantly  satisfied  with  him  but 
in  signing  this  document  the  King  added  with 
his  own  hand  some  German  words  to  the 
following  effect : — ‘  Ahschied  for  a  Prussian 
who  will  not  serve,  and  one  ought  therefore 
to  thank  God  that  one  gets  rid  of  him.’ 
Surely,  whatever  satisfaction  or  advantage 
the  letter  might  be  intended  to  confer  must 
have  been  turned  into  the  very  opposite  by  | 
such  an  addition. 

When  this  correspondence  was  complet¬ 
ed,  the  King  sometimes  took  a  walk — out 
of  doors  if  the  weather  was  fine,  or  through 
his  saloons  if  it  rained.  Sometimes  he 
conversed  with  his  friend  Colonel  Guichard, 
whom  he  had  by  patent  new-named  Quin¬ 
tus  Icilius,  or  some  other  staff-officer  ;  some¬ 
times  he  received  the  artists  who  had  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  commissions,  or  who  brought 
him  their  works  to  view.  But  whenever 
his  leisure  served,  the  hours  between  four 
and  six,  or  what  remained  of  them,  were 
devoted  to  his  literary  labors.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  he  composed  near¬ 
ly  all  the  volumes  in  prose  and  verse  which 
are  now  to  be  reprinted.  Numerous,  in¬ 
deed,  they  are.  As  Voltaire  says  of  him 
and  to  him  (March  24,  1772),  ‘  II  a  fait 
plus  de  livres  qu’aucun  des  princes  con- 
temporains  n’a  fait  de  batards  !’ 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  and  not 
easily  explained,  that  though  Frederick 
practised  authorship  for  almost  half  a  cen¬ 
tury — though  every  day  he  was  reading 
and  writing  German  for  business  and 
French  for  pleasure — yet  he  never  in  any 
degree  mastered  the  spelling  of  either  lan¬ 
guage.  To  the  last  we  find  the  strangest 
errors  even  in  the  most  common  words. 
Thus  he  writes  winter  hiverd,  old  vieu, 

granted  the  General  his  retirement,  but  relused  him 
his  pension. 

*  Oct.  26,  1776 — Urkunderi-buchj  vol.  III.,  p.  196. 
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flesh  CHER,  actress  acctrisse,  and  the  word 
which  in  private  life  he  most  disliked, 

PEYER. 

It  is  also  singular  that  up  to  the  close  of 
May,  1737,  his  Majesty  always  signed  his 
name  in  French  according  to  the  u.sual 
manner,  Frederic,  but  ever  afterwards 
Federic. 

From  six  till  seven  o’clock  the  King  had 
usually  a  small  concert,  in  which  only  musi¬ 
cians  or  a  few  amateurs  of  the  highest  rank 
were  admitted,  and  in  which  he  himself  play¬ 
ed  the  flute.  By  long  practice  he  had  acquir¬ 
ed  excellent  skill  with  that  instrument.  In 
his  very  last  years,  however,  the  decay  of 
his  front  teeth  deprived  him  of  this  daily 
recreation.  Thus  losing  the  power  to  ex¬ 
ecute,  he  lost  also  the  wish  to  hear,  music  ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  seldom  ap¬ 
peared  at  any  concert. 

During  Frederick’s  earlier  years  his  sup¬ 
pers  had  become  justly  renowned  from  the 
wit  of  the  guests  whom  he  there  gathered 
round  him  and  from  his  own.  Voltaire 
thus  alludes  to  them  in  a  sketch  at  that 
period  of  his  Royal  Patron’s  daily  life  : — 

‘  II  est  grand  Roi  tout  le  matin, 

Apres  diner  grand  ecrivain, 

Tout  le  jour  philosophe  humain, 

Et  le  soir  convive  divin  ; 

C’est  un  assez  joli  destin  : — 

Puisse-t-il  n’avoir  point  de  fin  !’ 

But  when,  after  1763,  the  King  disconti¬ 
nued  his  suppers,  flie  void  thus  left  in  his 
evenings  was  supplied  by  still  freciuently 
receiving  a  circle  of  distinguished  men,  as 
some  of  his  generals,  the  Marquis  d’Argens, 

!  Lord  Marischal,  and  Lucchesini.  His  usual 
plan  was  to  begin  by  reading  aloud  to  them 
a  passage  from  some  book,  which  served  as 
a  kind  of  text  for  the  lively  conversation 
which  ensued.  During  the  rest  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  or  for  the  whole  of  it  when  no  visit¬ 
ors  came,  the  King  was  read  to  by  one  or 
more  lecteurs,  selecting  either  original 
French  works  or  translations  into  French  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  At  about 
nine  o’clock  he  went  to  bed. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  Frederick ;  a 
life  not  at  all  varied  on  Sundays  or  other 
holidays,  but  diversified  by  annual  reviews 
of  his  troops  and  journeys  to  his  provinces. 
From  his  alternate  toils  in  the  field  and 
labors  in  the  administration,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  had  in  truth  an  iron 
frame  :  on  the  contrary,  however,  his  health 
from  his  childhood  was  delicate  and  variable. 
But  the  want  of  bodily  strength  was  well 
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supplied  by  his  ardent  and  indomitable 
soul.  The  following  are  his  own  expressions  ■ 
in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  of  the  7th  September, 
1776 

*  Quant  a  ma  methode  de  ne  me  point  menager, 
elle  est  toujours  la  meme.  Plus  on  se  soigne  et 
plus  le  corps  devient  delicat  et  faible.  Mon  metier 
yeut  du  travail  et  de  Paction :  il  faut  que  mon 
corps  et  mon  esprit  se  plient  a  leur  devoir.  11 
n’est  pas  necessaire  que  je  vive,  mais  bien  que 
j’agisse.  Je  m’en  suis  toujours  bien  trouve.  Ce- 
pendant  je  ne  prescris  ceite  methode  ^  personne,  et 
me  contente  de  la  suivre.’ 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  sketch  of  the 
King’s  daily  life  makes  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  a  Queen  Consort ;  yet  in  1733, 
under  his  father’s  dictation,  Frederick  had 
espoused  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bruns- 
wick-Bevern,  who  survived  not  only  through 
his  whole  reign  of  almost  half  a  century, 
but  even  for  eleven  years  afterwards,  namely, 
till  1797.  This  Princess  was  of  exemplary 
character,  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
great  deeds  of  her  husband,  and  grateful 
for  the  slightest  token  of  his  notice ;  and 
so  benevolent,  that  of  the  41,000  dollars 
assigned  her  yearly  she  devoted  no  less  than 
24,000  to  purposes  of  charity.  Like  Fred¬ 
erick  she  had  a  taste  for  literature  ;  but, 
unlike  him,  loved  to  encourage  the  German 
rather  than  the  French  ;  and,  unlike  him 
also,  she  was  embued  with  a  deep  and  fer¬ 
vent,  though  unostentatious,  feeling  of  re¬ 
ligion.  For  some  years  Frederick,  dread¬ 
ing  the  resentment  of  his  imperious  and 
brutal  father,  had  lived  with  her  on  appa¬ 
rently  good  terms  ;  but  on  his  own  accession 
to  the  throne  he  allotted  to  her  the  chateau 
of  Schonhausen  for  her  separate  residence. ' 
To  the  end  of  her  life  she  never  even  saw  the 
new  palaces  at  Potsdam.  At  Berlin,  how¬ 
ever,  during  winter,  she  had  apartments  in 
the  Royal  Palace  :  the  King  used  to  dine 
with  her  in  state  three  or  four  times  every 
year,  and  on  all  occasions  showed  her,  as 
her  character  deserved,  maiks  of  his  high 
respect  and  esteem.  But  the  union  had 
been,  from  the  first,  a  constrained  one  ;  and 
he  had  little  taste  for  hers,  or  indeed  for 
any  female,  society ;  men  were,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  his  chosen  and  favorite  companions. 

There  are  some  points  however,  real  or 
alleged,  in  Frederick’s  private  life,  which 
we  do  not  wish  to  discuss  at  large.  VVe 
shall  waive  any  further  testimony,  and  mere¬ 
ly  insert  without  comment  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  despatch  of  our  own  distin¬ 
guished  countryman.  Lord  Malmesbury, 
when  Envoy  at  Berlin  : — 


*  At  these  moments  when  he  (Frederick)  lays 
aside  the  monarch  and  indulges  himself  in  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  he  never  suffers  the  instru¬ 
ments  or  partakers  of  these  excesses  to  have  the 
smallest  influence  over  him.  Some  few  he  has 
rewarded  ;  discarded  several;  but  left  most  of  them 
in  the  same  situation  he  found  them.’* 

The  conduct  of  Frederick,  as  a  master 
and  in  his  household,  cannot  be  held  de¬ 
serving  of  praise.  Some  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  as  Dr.  Preuss,  acknowledge  that 
he  was  extremely  harsh  towards  his  ser¬ 
vants,  chary  in  wages  or  rewards  to  them  ; 
but,  on  the  tther  hand,  liberal  of  sharp  re¬ 
proofs  and  of  blows  both  with  his  fist  and 
with  his  cane.  These,  however,  were  their 
lighter  punishments ;  when  their  offences 
seemed  more  serious  they  were  at  once  dis¬ 
carded,  or  sent  to  prison,  or  enlisted  as 
common  soldiers.  Thus,  for  instance,  one 
valet  de  chambre,  named  Deesen  or  Deiss, 
was  thought  to  have  embezzled  some  money, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  enter  the  army  as 
a  drummer,  when,  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1775,  the  unhappy  man  put  a  pistol  to  his 
head,  and  fell  a  corpse  in  Frederick’s  own 
ante-chamber.  The  king  was  startled  at 
the  noise,  and  asked  what  had  happened  ; 
on  being  told,  he  only  remarked,  ‘  I  did 
not  think  that  the  fellow  had  so  much 
courage.’! 

Frederick  used  to  show  especial  anger 
and  displeasure  whenever  any  man-servant 
contracted  either  matrimony  or  a  less  le¬ 
gitimate  connexion  with  the  other  sex.  The 
same  prejudice  subsisted  against  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  bis  familiar  friends  and  associates, 
as  D ’Argons,  Quintus  Icilius,  and  Le  Catt. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  in  the  last  few 
years  of  Frederick’s  life,  and  when  himself 
probably  conscious  of  decay,  he  had  be¬ 
come  in  all  respects  less  ungracious  and 
exacting  to  his  household. 

But  although  gusts  and  sallies  of  pas¬ 
sion  were  by  no  means  uncommon  with 
Frederick,  we  scarcely  ever  find  them  impel 
him  in  the  transaction  of  state-business. 
A  few  cases  to  the  contrary  might  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  Dr.  Preuss’s  volumes,  but 
should  be  considered  as  only  exceptions. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  young  man,  a 
Land-Rath^  in  Brandenburg,  wrote  to  the 
King  to  state  that  a  flight  of  locusts  had 
appeared  in  his  district.  The  King,  in  hia 

*  Despatch  to  the  £^rl  of  Suffolk,  Berlin,  March 
18,  1776. 

t  Compare  Preuss,  Lebens-Geschichte,  vol.  I.,  p. 
424,  note,  with  the  despatch  of  Lord  Malmesbury  of 
'  July  29, 1775,  giving  a  milder  version  of  the  King’s 
reply. 
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answer,  expressed  his  disbelief  that  any  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  could  have  strayed 
so  far  north.  Upon  this  the  young  Lnnd- 
Rath  sent  to  Court  some  of  the  locusts  in  a 
box  with  air-holes,  which  box  was  no  soon¬ 
er  opened  by  Frederick  than  the  locusts 
emerged  and  flew  about  the  room,  to  his 
Majesty’s  great  annoyance  and  ire.  He 
immediately  despatched  a  cabinet  order, 
which  still  exists,  under  the  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1779,  directing  that  in  future 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  a  Land-Rath 
without  being  at  least  thirty-five  years  of 
age — his  Majesty,  it  adds,  being  determined 
to  have  henceforth  no  ‘  children  nor  pert 
young  fellows  ’  in  office — [Alnder  und 
junge  Naseweise.] 

Another  curious  point  in  Frederick’s 
private  life  was  his  passion  for  snuflf  and  for 
lap-dogs.  Of  the  former.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  {Diaries,  vol.  I.,  p.  6)  speaks  as 
follows : — 

‘  The  King  is  a  great  taker  of  snuff.  I  could 
not  even  get  a  sight  of  his  snuff-boxes,  of  which 
he  has  a  most  magnificent  collection.  That  he 
carries  is  of  an  enormous  size  ;  and  he  takes  it 
not  by  pinches,  but  by  handfuls.  It  is  difficult 
to  approach  him  without  sneezing.  They  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  perquisite  that  comes  to  the  valets  de 
chambre  from  the  snuff  they  get  by  drying  his 
handkerchiefs,  is  very  considerable.’ 

With  respect  to  his  four-footed  favorites, 
the  King  had  always  about  him  several 
small  English  greyhounds ;  but  of  these 
only  one  was  in  favor  at  a  time,  the  others 
being  taken  merely  as  companions  and 
playmates  to  the  fondling.  Thus  the 
others  were  carried  out  at  night  and 
brought  in  again  in  the  morning,  while  the 
chosen  one  slept  in  his  Majesty’s  own  bed, 
and  by  day  was  allowed  a  special  chair, 
well  cushioned,  and  close  at  his  side.  All 
of  them,  however,  had  license  as  they 
pleased  to  jump  over  or  to  sprawl  upon  the 
most  costly  articles  of  furniture ;  and 
stufied  leather  balls,  as  playthings  for  them, 
were  provided  in  the  several  apartments. 
Even  during  his  campaigns  Frederick  went 
attended  by  these  canine  companions. 
Thus,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1760, 
when  the  Marquis  d’Argens  entered  the 
King’s  quarters  at  Leipsick,  he  found 
Frederick  seated  on  the  floor  with  the  dogs 
around,  and  a  dish  of  fricasseed  chicken 
before  him,  out  of  which  his  Majesty  with 
a  stick  w’as  pushing  the  most  dainty  mor¬ 
sels  to  his  favorite.  As  these  greyhounds 
died  they  were  buried  on  the  terrace  of 


Sans  Souci,  with  the  name  of  each  on  a 
gravestone ;  and  Frederick  in  his  will  ex¬ 
pressed  his  desire  that  his  own  remains 
might  be  interred  by  their  side — a  parting 
token  of  his  attachment  to  them  and  of  his 
contempt  for  mankind  !  On  this  point,  how- 
ever,his  wishes  have  not  been  complied  with. 

Of  fine  horses,  also,  Frederick,  like  most 
eminent  commanders,  was  fond.  Several 
chargers  which  he  rode  were  killed  or 
wounded  under  him  during  his  wars. 
Many  of  them  bore  the  names  of  celebrated 
and  contemporary  ministers,  as  Choiseul, 
Briihl,  Kaunitz,  Pitt,  and  Bute,  not  as 
being  gifts  from  these  statesmen,  but  as  a 
compliment  to  them.  But  poor  Bute’s 
was  a  hard  fate.  When  his  namesake,  the 
Scottish  peer,  forsook  the  alliance  with 
Prussia,  and  concluded  a  sop  rate  peace 
with  France,  Bute,  the  thorough-bred 
steed,  was  in  requital  condemned  to  be 
yoked  with  a  mule,  and  employed  in  draw¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  the  orange-trees  on  the  ter¬ 
races  at  Potsdam. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
Frederick’s  favorite  horse  for  his  own  riding 
was  called  Conde.  •  Almost  every  day  he 
was  brought  before  his  Royal  Master,  and 
fed  with  his  own  hand  with  sugar,  figs,  and 
melons. 

The  strict  economy  of  Frederick  had 
been  at  first  enforced  from  the  straits  in 
which  his  father  left  him  :  it  was  after¬ 
wards  recommended  by  the  poverty  of  his 
provinces.  From  such  provinces  it  was  no 
light  matter  to  raise  the  sinews  of  war 
against  Austria,  Russia,  and  France  com¬ 
bined.  From  such  provinces,  even  during 
the  later  years  of  peace,  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  maintain  the  largest  standing  army  in 
Europe,  and  to  accumulate  as  treasure  in 
reserve  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
vaults  of  Magdeburg.  Yet  still  this  great 
virtue  of  economy,  to  which,  next  to  his 
military  genius,  Frederick  owed  his  tri¬ 
umphs,  when  it  came  to  bo  extended  to 
trifles,  or  applied  to  points  whore  splendor 
is  one  element  of  usefulness,  seems  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  domain  of  Moliere,  and  grow 
into  the  part  of  Harpagon.  Thus,  at  the 
King’s  own  table,  not  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  was  to  bo  opened  without  his  own 
special  command.  Thus  again,  as  we  arc 
told  by  Miiller,  the  historian  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Frederick  on  one  occasion,  when  ex¬ 
amining  the  budget  of  his  principality  of 
Neuchatel,  detected  and  exposed  an  error 
of  only  three  sous.  Thus,  also,  to  the 
very  close  of  his  reign,  he  never  enabled 
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the  Prussian  Envoys  at  foreign  Courts  to  '  In  this  department,  as  in  most  others,  he 
assume  a  state  at  all  commensurate  to  the  had  by  his  indomitable  application  acquired 
importance  which  their  country  had  ac-  both  knowledge  and  skill,  and  was  able, 
quired,  but  condemned  them  to  languish  though  not  always  quite  successful,  to  di¬ 
in  obscurity  on  most  inadequate  stipends,  rect  his  architects.  There  commonly  lay 
as  during  his  father’s  reign.  The  tragic  at  his  side  the  volumes  of  Palladio  and  Pi- 
fate  of  Luicius,  who  had  been  the  Prussian  ranesi,  from  which  he  would  give  designs. 
Envoy  at  the  Hague  in  the  time  of  Frede-  or  suggest  ideas,  for  any  of  the  new  con- 
rick  William  I.,  is  told  by  Voltaire  with  structions  in  progress.  He  never  issued 
much  humor,  and  no  doubt  some  ex-  any  order  for  a  building  without  a  previous 
aggeration.  During  a  severe  winter  this  estimate  of  its  expense.  Yet,  notwith- 
poor  man  had  no  money  to  buy  fuel,  and  standing  this  wise  precaution,  when  his 
ventu’-ed  to  cut  down  for  fire-wood  some  palace  of  Sans  Souci  came  to  be  completed, 
trees  in  the  garden  of  his  ofi&cial  residence  ;  he  was  himself  startled  at  the  cost,  and 
but  the  fact  came  to  the  ears  of  his  Royal  ordered  that  the  accounts  should  be  burned. 
Master,  who  by  return  of  post  sent  him  a  so  that  no  exact  knowledge  of  them  might 
reprimand,  and  told  him  that  he  should  be  reach  posterity. 

mulcted  on  that  account  a  whole  year’s  The  correspondence  of  Frederick  was 


pay  !  Upon  this,  says  Voltaire — ‘  Luicius 
desespere,  se  coupa  la  gorge  avec  le  seul 
rasoir  qu’il  cut.  Un  vieux  valet  vint  a 
son  secours,  et  lui  sauva  malheureusement 
la  vie.’ 

There  were  only  two  of  the  King’s  tastes 
in  which  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  step 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  most  exact  eco¬ 
nomy — in  eating  and  in  building.  As  to 
the  former,  W3  have  sho.vn  already  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Apician  school.  But  even 
there  he  closely  weighed  the  cost.  He 
might  sometimes,  though  rarely,  be  ex- 
trav.igant  beforehand,  but  when  once  the 
dainties  were  devoured,  he  would  often 
murmur  at  the  bill.  Here  is  an  instance. 
On  the  9th  of  November,  1784,  there  were 
several  additional  dishes  at  his  table,  and 
an  account  of  the  extra  expenses  then  in- 
curr'd  was  next  day  presented  to  him.  It 
amounted  to  25  thaler  10  groschen  and  1} 
pfennigs*  But  his  Majesty,  with  his  own 
hand,  wrote  upon  the  margin  :  ‘  A  robbery  ; 
for  there  were  at  table  about  an  hundred 
oysters,  which  would  cost  4  thalers;  the 
cakes  2  thalers  ;  the  quab’s  liver  1  thaler  ; 
the  cakes  of  Russian  fashion  2  thalers  :  al¬ 
together  it  might  be,  perhaps,  1 1  thalers  ; 
the  rest  a  robbery.  To-day  there  was  one 
extra  dish  ;  herrings  with  pease ;  it  may 
cost  1  thaler ;  therefore  everything  above 
12  thalers  is  an  impertinent  robbery. 

(Signed)  Frederick.’ 

As  to  building — if  we  observe  the  passion 
for  it,  whenever  it  is  once  engaged  in,  it 
may  perhaps  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  highest  and  most  engrossing  of  human 
pleasures.  The  caw  of  Frederick  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  took  an  ever 
fresh  delight  in  the  constiuction  of  new 
palaces  and  in  the  adornment  of  the  old. 


most  multifarious,  extending  not  only  to 
ministers  and  statesmen  but  to  many  emi¬ 
nent  authors  and  familiar  friends.  On  bu¬ 
siness  his  letters  were  always  clear,  brief, 
and  to  the  point,  and  frequently  deserve 
the  praise  of  a  humane  and  benevolent 
spirit  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age.  Thus, 
when  one  of  his  subjects,  in  1782,  applied 
for  the  use  of  the  Prussian  flag  in  carrying  on 
the  slave  trade,  the  King  replies  as  follows  : 

*  Latraite  desnegres  m’atoujours  paru  fletris- 

sante  pour  I’humaiiite,  et  jamais  je  ne  I’autonse- 
lai  ni  la  favoriserai  par  mes  actions.  D'ailleurs 
vous  pretendez  acheter  et  equiper  vos  vaisseaux 
en  France  et  decharger  vos  marchandises  de  re¬ 
tour  dans  tel  port  de  I’Europe  que  vous  jugerez 
apropos,  et  e’est  encore  un  motif  de  plus  pour 
vous  refuser  mon  pavilion.  Toutefois  si  ce  ne- 
goce  a  tant  d’appas  pour  vous,  vous  n’avez  qu’a 
retourner  en  France  pour  satisfaire  votre  gout ! 
Surce,  je  prie  Dieu  qu’il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainteet 
digne  garde.  Federic.’* 

To  estimate  the  full  merit  of  this  letter,  let 
it  be  remembered  how  far  in  the  rear  was 
still  the  feeling  of  England  on  this  subject 
at  this  date  of  1782.  How  large  a  ma¬ 
jority  amongst  ourselves  were  still  firmly 
determined  to  maintain  that  infamous 
traffic  !  How  many  years  of  unrewarded  toil 
were  still  in  store  for  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson  ! 

The  letters  of  F'rederick  to  his  friends, 
personal  and  literary,  seem  to  us  greatly 
superior  in  merit  and  interest  to  any  of  his 
other  writings.  Though  sometimes  to  our 
misfortune. studded  with  his  own  mawkish 
verses,  they  are  often  instructive  and  al¬ 
most  always  entertaining.  The  following 

*  Potsdam,  ce  18  Avril,  1782.  UrkuTuIen-buch, 
vol.  IV.,  p.  2V6. 
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may  serve  as  a  short  but  agreeable  speci¬ 
men  of  his  lighter  style.  It  is  addressed 
to  one  of  his  Chamberlains,  the  veteran 
Baron  Pollnitz,  who  had  just^presented  him 
with  an  unusual  dainty — a  turkey  fattened 
upon  walnuts. 

*  Monsieur  le  Baron—  Le  dindon  que  votre 
Serenite  a  eu  la  bonte  de  m’envoyer  a  ele  servi 
ce  midi  sur  ma  table.  On  I’a  pris  pour  une  au- 
truche,  tant  il  etait  grand  et  pompeiix ;  le  ^out 
s’en  est  trouve  admirable  ;  et  tous  les  convives 
ont  convenu  avec  moi  que  vous  etiez  fait  pour 
vous  acquitter  bien  de  tout  ce  que  vous  eiitre- 
preniez.  II  me  serait  douloureu.x,  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  de  rester  en  arriere  vis-a-vis  de  vous,  et 
de  ne  pas  songer  a  votre  cuisine  comme  vous 
avez  eu  la  bonte  de  penser  a  la  mienne;  mais 
comme  je  n’ai  pas  trouve  parmi  les  volatiles  d’ani- 
mal  assez  grand,  et  digne  de  vous  etre  olfert,  je 
me  suis  rejete  sur  les  quadrupedes.  Je  vous 
avoue  que  si  j’avais  pu  Irouver  un  elephant 
blanc  du  Chah  de  Perse,  que  je  me  serais  fait  un 
plaisir  de  vous  I’envoyer.  Faute  de  cela,  j’ai 
eu  recours  a  un  boeuf  bien  engraisse.  Je  me  suis 
dit  a  moi-meme  ;  un  bee uf  est  un  animal  utile, 
laborieux  etpesant;  e’est  mon  embleme ;  I’age 
qui  me  mine  m’apesantit  tous  les  jours ;  je  vou- 
drais  etre  laborieux  et  utile,  et  pour  vous  I’etre 
en  quelque  facon  vous  voudrez  bien  accepter. 
Monsieur  le  Baron,  le  petit  meuble  de  basse-  1 
cour  que  je  prends  la  liberte  de  vous  ofTrir;  et 
comme  je  ne  me  suis  pas  tie  sur  ma  propre  ha- 
bilete,  je  I’ai  fait  choisir  chez  le  plus  expert  de 
tous  les  engraisseurs.  Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu,  &c. 

‘  Fedekic. 

‘  d  Potsdam,  ce  6  Fivrier,  1765.’ 

We  will  subjoin  the  Baron’s  reply  : — 

‘  Sire — Je supplie  tres-humblement  votre  Majesle 
d’agrMr  mestres-humblesremercimenspour  le  bceuf 
qu’elle  a  bien  voulu  m’envoyer.  Si  je  ne  I’ai  pas 
adore  comme  le  Dieu  Apis,  je  i’ai  du  moins  re^u 
avec  toute  la  veneraton  que  merite  son  air  respec¬ 
table.  Une  foule  de  people  I’a  admire  a  ma  porte, 
etacruqueje  I’en  regalerais,  et  I’a  vu  conduire 
avec  envie  dans  mon  ecurie,  dont  ii  ne  sortira  que 
pour  etre  sacribe  au  plus  grand  des  Monarques ; 
ceremonie  qui  sera  accompagnee  de  cris  sinceres 
de  Vive  le  Roi!  Votre  Majeste  me  permettra  de 
finir  ma  lettre  par  ce  cri,  que  je  leunirai  toute  ma 
vie  au  profond  respect  avec  lequel  je  suis.  Sire,  &c. 

‘  PoLLNiTZ.* 

*  Berlin,  ce  7  Fivrier,  1765.’ 

But  the  favorite  correspondence  of 
Frederick  at  the  time,  as  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  us  now,  was  with  Voltaire.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  violent  and  public  breach 
between  them  in  17.53 — the  contumelious 
arrest  on  one  side,  and  the  biting  plea¬ 
santries  on  the  other — it  might  have  been 

•  Urkunden-bicch,  vol.  III.,  pp.  134,  135. 


supposed  that  these  two  eminent  men  would 
have  ever  thenceforth  stood  asunder  ;  but 
the  King’s  admiration  for  his  late  prisoner 
at  Frankfort  was  most  ardent  and  sincere. 
He  thoroughly  believed,  as  he  says  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  his  writings,  that  Vol¬ 
taire,  as  an  epic  poet  surpassed  Homer,  as 
a  tragic  poet  Sophocles,  and  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher  Plato.  He  never  doubted  that  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Henriade,’  and  of  the  ‘  An- 
nales  de  I’Empire,’  would  be  the  main 
dispenser  of  fame  for  his  own  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  Voltaire  was  by  no  means  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  honor  of  numbering  a 
monarch  amongst  the  imitators  of  his  versi¬ 
fication  and  the  pupils  of  his  philosophy. 
Nor  can  any  man  who  writes  history  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  higher  merits  of  him  who 
makes  it — who,  instead  of  merely  com¬ 
memorating,  performs  great  deeds.  Thus, 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  quarrel,  the  seeds 
of  reconciliation  remained  ;  and  within  a 
very  brief  period  there  again  arose  between 
them  a  regular  correspondence,  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  graceful  compliments.  In  1775, 
for  example,  the  King  sent  to  Ferney  a 
bust  of  Voltaire  in  Berlin  porcelain,  with 
the  motto  immortali  ;  and  Voltaire  replied 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

*  Je  dis  a  ce  heros,  dont  la  main  souveraine 

Me  donne  I’iir.mortalile, 

Vous  m’accordez,  grand  homme,  avec  trop  de 
bont4, 

Des  terres  dans  voire  domaine  !’ 

‘Avoir  vecu  dans  le  siecle  de  Voltaire; 
cela  me  suffit  !’*  exclaims  the  King.  ‘  Je 
mourrai,’  cries  the  philosopher,  ‘  avec  le  re¬ 
gret  de  n’avoir  pas  acheve  ma  vie  aupres 
du  plus  grand  homme  de  I’Europe,  que  j’ose 
aimer  autant  qu’admirer ! ’|  The  two 
friends,  however,  while  thus  exchanging 
laurel  crowns,  knew  each  other  well ;  and 
whenever  they  wrote  or  spoke  to  third 
parties  were  far  from  gentle  in  their  epithets. 
Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  for  many  years  our 
Envoy  at  Berlin,  informs  us :  ‘  What  sur¬ 
prises  me  is,  that  whenever  Voltaire’s  name 
is  mentioned,  his  Prussian  Majesty  never 
fails  to  give  him  the  epithets  he  may  de¬ 
serve,  which  are  the  worst  heart  and  greatest 
rascal  now  living  ;  and  yet  with  all  this  he 
continues  to  correspond  with  him  !’^  Vol¬ 
taire,  on  his  part,  handled  the  character  of 
Frederick  with  more  wit,  but  equal  rancor. 
In  his  secret  correspondence  with  D’Alem- 

*  A  Voltaire,  le  24  Juillet,  1775. 

t  Au  Roi  de  Prusse,  le  11  Fevrier,  1775. 

t  See  the  Chatham  Papers,  vol.  II.,  p.  30. 
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bert  and  others  he  often — besides  other  claim  the  benefice,  he  was  told  by  Frode- 
bitter  jests — gives  the  King  a  covert  nick-  rick,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  prize  bad 
name  intended  to  convey  a  most  foul  re-  just  before  been  granted  to  another  cundi- 
proach.  And  whenever  during  the  Seven  date.  His  Majesty  added  with  a  bitter 
Years’ War  any  disaster  befell  the  Prussian  taunt,  though  with  affected  sympathy, 
arms,  there  went  forth  two  sets  of  letters  ‘  Que  puis-je  fairc  pour  vous  maintenant } 
from  Ferney — the  one  to  Frederick  ex-  Ah  !  je  me  rappelle  qu’il  me  reste  encore  a 
pressing  his  sympathy  and  sorrow — the  nommer  a  une  place  de  Rabbin ;  faites- 
other  to  some  Minister  or  General  on  the  vous  Juif,  et  je  vous  la  promets!’* 


opposite  side,  urging  the  Allies  to  pursue 
their  victory  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of 
his  friend. 

The  rich  flow  of  Frederick’s  conversation 
is  acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  who  had 
approached  him,  and  chiefly  by  those  who 
had  themselves  a  similar  skill.  In  that 
respect  there  can  be  no  higher  testimony 
than  the  fallowing  from  the  Prince  de 
Lignc : 

‘  I)  avait  un  son  de  volx  fort  doux,  assez  has, 
et  aussi  agieible  que  le  mouvement  de  scs  levies, 
qui  avait  une  grace  inexprimable ;  e’est  ce  qui 
faisait  je  crois  qu’on  ne  s’apercevait  pas  qu’il  fut, 
ainsi  que  les  herns  d’Homere,  un  peu  babillard 
mais  sublime.  On  ne  pouvait  certainement  pas 
trouver  un  plus  grand  parleur  que  le  Uoi,  mais  on 
etait  charme  qu'il  le  fut !’ 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  King,  who 
was,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  a  warm  parti¬ 
san  of  monopolies  in  commerce,  used  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  system  to  his  conversation. 
The  Prince  de  Lignc,  in  the  same  account 
of  his  interview,  adds  with  much  naivete  : 
‘  Encore,  me  disais-je  a  moi-meme,  il 
faudra  bien  que  je  disc  un  mot  !’* 

With  his  own  dependents  Frederick  lov¬ 
ed  to  season  his  conversation  with  practical 
jests.  Thus,  finding  that  the  Marquis 
d’Argenswas  a  hypochondriac  as  to  health, 
he  was  wont  sometimes  in  their  interviews 
to  interrupt  himself  with  an  exclamation 
on  the  ill-looks  of  his  friend,  upon  which 
the  poor  Marquis  used  to  hurry  home  in 
affright  and  keep  his  bed  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  following !  Thus  again,  one 
day  with  the  Baron  de  Pollnitz,  who  was 
always  in  want  of  money,  and  who  had  al¬ 
ready  changed  his  religion,  the  King  slily 
threw  out  some  hints  as  to  a  rich  canon- 
ry  in  Silesia  then  vacant  and  ready  for  a 
friend,  upon  which  Pollnitz,  as  Frederick 
had  foreseen,  swallowed  the  bait,  and  that 
very  evening  publicly  abjured  the  Pro¬ 
testant  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
But  when  next  day  he  hastened  back  to 
Court  to  announce  his  conversion  and  to 

*  Lellres  du  Marcchal  Prince  de  Ligne,  vol.  I.,  p. 
46,  ed.  1809.  ^ 

Vi»L.  Xlll.  No  III. 


With  strangers,  on  the  contrary,  or  with 
those  whom  he  wished  to  please,  Frederick 
knew  how  to  pay  a  compliment  with  inimita¬ 
ble  taste  and  skill.  How  graceful,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  his  exclamation  to  General  Laudobn, 
the  most  able  of  all  his  adversaries,  during 
the  interviews  with  the  Emperor’s  Court  in 
1770,  when  he  saw  the  General  seated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table :  ‘  Pray,  Sir, 
take  a  place  at  my  side  ;  I  do  not  like  to 
have  you  opposite !’ 

In  his  correspondence,  as  in  his  conver¬ 
sation,  the  King  seldom  referred  to  the 
Christian  faith  without  a  scoff  or  a  sneer. 
Having  entirely  made  up  his  mind  against 
its  truth,  he  seems  to  have  considered  it 
unworthy  of  serious  argument  or  even  of 
reverent  mention.  He  alludes  with  pecu¬ 
liar  contempt  to  the  piety  of  the  poorer 
classes  :  *  Ce  paysan,’  says  he  in  one  pas- 
sage,  ‘  qui  parlait  du  Seigneur  Dicu  avec 
une  veneration  idipte.’t  But  there  were 
several  points  of  philosophy  or  natural  re¬ 
ligion  which  Frederick  loved  to  discuss 
and  to  hear  discussed  in  his  presence. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  whi^ 
side  of  the  great  question  his  own  belief 
inclined.  Passages  on  both  sides  might  be 
cited  from  his  writings.  Nay,  there  is  one 
letter  to  Voltaire  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
assumes  each  opinion  by  turns  in  the  course 
of  the  same  sentence  : — 

*  Ma  sante  balsse  a  vue  d'oeil,  et  je  pourrais 
bieii  aller  entretenir  Virgile  de  la  Henriade,  et  des- 
cendre  dans  ce  pays  cu  nos  chagrins,  nos  plaisirs, 
et  nos  esperances  ne  nous  suivent  plus,  ou  votre 
beau  genie  et  celui  d’lin  goujat  sont  reduits  k  la 
meme  valeur,  ok  enfin  on  se  trouve  dans  I’etat 
qui  precede  la  naissance.’  (31  Oct.  1760.) 

Now,  if,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sentenoe 
intimates,  Frederick  really  held  the  gloomy 
faith  of  the  ancient  Roman  : 

*  Quseris,  quo  jaceas  post  obitum  loco  i 
Quo  non  nata  jacent’ — 

*  Thiebault,  Souvenirs  de  Berlin,  vol.  III.,  p.  84, 
ed.  1804. 

i  t  A  Voltaire,  le  3  Fevrier,  174‘2. 
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— it  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  pro¬ 
spect,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  of 
communing  with  the  spirit  of  Virgil  or  with 
any  other.  So  inconsistent  with  itself  is 
infidelity  ! 

The  private  life  of  Frederick  in  his  later 
years  as  we  have  now  portrayed  it,  without, 
as  we  believe,  either  exaggeration  or  con¬ 
cealment,  contains  beyond  all  question 
much  that  is  harsh  and  strange,  many 
things  which  may  be  laughed  at,  and  many 
which  must  be  lamented.  With  such  a 
life  it  seems  at  first  sight  incredible  how 
even  the  interested  adulation  of  the  French 
philosophists  could  award  him  the  epithet 
of  ‘  Great.’  Perhaps,  too,  our  satisfaction 
at  this  epithet  will  hardly  increase  when 
we  are  told  how  freely  it  was  adopted  by 
himself, — how  frequently  the  words,  ‘  fri- 
DERicvs  MAGNvs’  appear  on  his  own  in¬ 
scriptions.  But  how  changed  the  scene 
when  we  come  to  view  the  same  character 
from  another  aspect — as  a  statesman  or  a 
warrior  !  The  injustice  of  all  his  wars — 
since  all  arose  in  fact  from  his  robbery  of 
Silesia  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with 
no  other  right  than  the  right  of  the  stronger, 
and  no  better  plea  than  the  wolf  in  the 
fable  gives  the  lamb — this  injustice,  great 
and  grievous  though  it  be,  can  scarcely  dim 
the  lustre  of  his  victories.  Who  could  for¬ 
get  that  immortal  strife  of  Seven  Years, 
when,  with  no  other  glly  than  England, 
Frederick  stood  firm  against  all  the  chief 
powers  of  the  Continent  combined  ?  Who 
could  fail  to  admire  that  self-taught  skill 
with  which  he  overthrew  bis  enemies,  or 
that  lofty  .spirit  with  which  he  bore,  and  at 
last  retrieved,  reverses  ^  How  heroic  he 
appears  at  Rosbach  when  scattering  far 
and  wide  the  threefold  numbers  of  France  ! 
How  heroic  when,  after  that  battle,  which 
as  he  said  himself  had  merely  gained  him 
leisure  to  fight  another  battle  elsewhere ' 
(so  closely  was  he  then  beset  with  foes), 
he  marched  against  the  Austrians  in  Sile¬ 
sia,  disregarded  their  strong  position,  con¬ 
temned  the  winter  season,  and  declared 
that  he  was  resolved  to  assail  them  even 
though  they  had  intrenched  themselves  on 
•the  church-steeples  of  Breslau  !  How  glo¬ 
rious  the  day  of  Leuthen  which  followed, 
and  which  Napoleon  has  pronounced  a 
master-piece  in  war !  How  not  less  glori¬ 
ous  in  the  succeeding  summer  the  day  of 
Zorndorf,  when  Frederick  looked  down  on 
the  heaps  of  Russian  slain,  and  beheld  the 
Czarina’s  army  destroyed  rather  than  de¬ 
feated  by  his  arms  ! 


Nor,  again,  is  the  honor  slight  of  having 
maintained  in  perfect  discipline,  and  with 
unimpaired  renown,  during  twenty-three 
years  of  peace,  an  army  of  150,000  men. 
To  the  last,  while  Frederick  lived,  the 
well-earned  military  fame  of  Prussia  was 
worthily  upheld.  Twenty  years  after  his 
death  on  the  field  of  Jena  it  was  clearly 
proved  how  much  the  high  merit  of  that 
army  depended  on  his  own.  When  at  St. 
Helena  Napoleon  was  asked  which  were  the 
best  troops  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
he  answered — (not  perhaps  without  some 
injustice  both  to  himself  and  to  his  adver¬ 
sary  at  Waterloo) — ‘The  Carthagenians 
under  Hannibal,  the  Romans  under  the 
Scipios,  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander, 
and  the  Prussians  under  Frederick  !  * 

Yet  even  this  discipline  had  its  dark  side. 
In  our  own  times  experience  has  proved 
that  the  due  obedience  of  soldiers  does  not 
depend  on  their  ill-treatment.  But  far 
different  maxims  prevailed  in  Frederick’s 
age,  and  the  good  order  of  his  troops  was 
maintained  by  a  large  amount  of  individual 
suffering.  In  the  first  place,  the  non-com- 
missioned  officers  applied  the  cane  without 
stint  or  mercy  on  the  common  men.  If  we 
were  required  to  draw  an  emblematic  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Prussian  soldier  of  those  days, 
we  should  portray  him  covered  with  scars 
in  front  from  his  enemy,  and  covered  with 
scars  behind  from  his  corporal !  A  veteran 
of  Frederick’s  army,  who  was  .still  alive  in 
1833,  recently  described  the  dreadful  effect 
of  those  cruelties  which  he  witnessed  in  Si¬ 
lesia — how  many  poor  soldiers  wore  flogged 
to  desertion,  how  many  to  suicide,  how 
many  to  madness  If  Amongst  the  Prus¬ 
sian  peasants  such  was  the  horror  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  army  that  it  became  necessary  to 
promulgate  an  edict  against  those  who  had 
cut  off  their  own  thumbs,  hoping  by  such 
mutilation  to  disqualify  themselves  for  the 
service  !  VV'e  may  observe  in  passing,  that 
according  to  Saumaise  and  Horne  Tooke  a 
similar  practice  gave  rise  to  the  French 
word  Poltron  (quasi  pollice  trunentus). 

Among  the  officers  the  grievances  were 
different,  but  scarcely  less.  Noble  birth 
was  in  nearly  all  cases  held  indispensable 
for  promotion.  On  any  vacancy  occurring 
in  a  regiment,  the  Colonel  was  required  by 
the  rules  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  for 
appointment  the  most  deserving  subaltern, 

*  Memorial  de  St.  Helene,  par  le  Comte  de  Las 
Cases,  vol.  VI.,  p.  6. 

t  SchlesischeProvincial-blatter,ix.,  p.24l,  as  quot¬ 
ed  by  Preuss. 
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provided  only  that  he  was  noble.  In  seve¬ 
ral  instances,  even  foreign  noblemen  were, 
avowedly  on  the  ground  of  their  birth,  pre¬ 
ferred  for  officers’  places  to  native  plebeians. 
In  like  manner,  none  but  youths  of  good 
family  were  allowed  admission  into  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Cadets.  So  late  as  1784  we  find 
Frederick  directing  the  expulsion  of  three 
brothers  named  Stephani  as  being  deficient 
in  this  essential  qualification — ‘  not  of  true 
and  right  nobility,’  *  says  the  King  himself. 
Celibacy,  though  recommended  in  most  ser¬ 
vices,  has  never  yet  been  so  rigidly  enforced 
in  any  other  ;  as  an  instance,  it  is  mention¬ 
ed  that  when  in  1778  the  Baireuth  regiment 
of  dragoons  was  reviewed  by  the  King,  it 
contained  seventy-four  officers,  and  of  these 
not  one — from  the  commander,  General 
Biilow,  down  to  the  youngest  Ensign — was 
a  married  man  !  In  other  respects  the  duties 
were  very  severe,  and  the  least  departures 
from  them  punished  by  long  arrests,  while 
the  pay  was  extremely  small,  and  leave  of 
absence  seldom  granted. 

Scanty,  however,  as  were  the  allowances 
of  the  Prussian  array,  they  absorbed  the 
larger  share  of  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
In  1740,  just  before  the  accession  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  it  is  stated  that  from  a  total  income 
7,137,000  dollars,  not  less  than  5,977,000 
were  devoted  to  the  military  department. 
At  Frederick’s  decease  in  1786,  when  the 
provinces  had  more  than  doubled  in  extent 
and  population,  and  much  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  in  productive  industry,  the  income  was 
twenty -two  millions,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  army  thirteen.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  constant  and  enormous  drain  on  his 
resources,  such  was  the  wise  economy  of 
Frederick,  that  he  never  seemed  to  want 
money  whenever  any  object  of  public  utili¬ 
ty  seemed  to  need  assistance.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  his  taste  for  building,  as 
shown  in  his  costly  palaces,  but  it  would  be 
doing  him  great  injustice  to  suppose  that 
it  was  confined  to  them  ;  not  only  his  capi¬ 
tal,  but  his  principal  cities,  such  as  Breslau, 
owed  him  the  con.struction  of  libraries,  thea¬ 
tres,  and  other  stately  public  cdificc.s,  be¬ 
sides  new  streets  and  squares  for  private 
houses.  In  one  of  his  letters  of  1773,  he 
is  able  to  boast  with  just  pride  that  he  had 
that  very  year  begun  to  rebuild  some  towns 
in  Prussian  Poland,  which  had  lain  in  ruins 
ever  since  the  pestilence  of  1709.  t  In  the 
same  year  he  made  arrangements  for  found¬ 
ing  sixty  new  villages  among  the  waste  lands 

•  Von  wahrem  und  rechten  Adel. 

1  To  Voltaire,  Oct.  ‘21, 1773. 


of  Upper  Silesia,  and  for  rebuilding  two 
towns  in  the  same  district,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  conflagration  ;  ‘  they  were  of 
wood,’  says  he,  ‘  but  they  now  shall  be  of 
brick  or  of  stone  from  the  neighboring  quar¬ 
ries  which  we  have  opened.’  In  1775  we 
find  him  establish  and  endow  at  once  an 
hundred  and  eighty  schools  in  his  new  Po¬ 
lish  province — some,  of  the  Protestant,  and 
others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.* 
Were  there  any  veins  of  metal  discovered 
in  the  mountains— did  any  district  suffer 
either  from  drought  or  inundation  in  the 
plains — did  any  new  manufacture  call  for 
bounties — was  there  any  attempt  of  produc¬ 
ing  at  home  instead  of  importing  from 
abroad — in  all  these,  and  many  other  such 
cases,  and  without  distinction  of  province 
or  of  creed,  the  succoring  hand  of  Frede¬ 
rick  was  extended.  His  subjects  found 
that  he  would  not  give  alms  to  compassion, 
but  only  aids  to  restoration  or  improvement; 
he  would  help  them  whenever  they  would 
bestir  themselves.  On  his  yearly  journeys 
through  his  states  he  was  always  on  the 
watch  for  old  abuses  to  correct,  or  new  works 
of  public  benefit  to  commence.  His  ques¬ 
tions  were  ever:  Why  not  drain  yonder 
marshes  ?  why  should  that  range  of  hills 
remain  bare  ?  might  not  this  sheltered  hol¬ 
low  bear  fruit  trees  ?  should  not  a  new 
bridge  span  that  river,  or  a  new  road  pierce 
that  forest }  Nor  were  these  mere  vague  re- 
commendations:  they  became  the  first  germ 
of  speedy  plans  and  estimates,  and  when  the 
King  passed  by  in  the  ensuing  year,  or  sum¬ 
moned  his  provincial  officers  to  Potsdam, 
he  insisted  on  ascertaining  what  real  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made.  Activity  of  any 
kind  is  rare,  when  groat  wealth  and  power 
of  indolence  exist ;  but  how  much  rarer 
still  to  find  it  thus  well-directed  and  steady 
in  its  aim  !  YV’e  had  once  the  high  honor 
of  being  for  a  short  time  in  the  company 
of  a  Prince,  whose  mind  struck  us  as  a  cu¬ 
rious  contrast  to  Frederick’s ;  he  asked 
nearly  the  same  questions,  but  seldom  paus¬ 
ed  to  hear  the  answer,  or  cri.'d,  ‘  Right — 
quite  right — exactly  so’ — whatever  the  an¬ 
swer  might  bo ! 

To  show  more  clearly  how  close  and 
minute  was  Frederick’s  superintendence  of 
his  provincial  affairs,  we  will  give  an  account 
of  one  of  his  ‘  Ministers’  Reviews,’  as  they 
were  termed — that  is,  a  conference  which 
he  held  every  summer  with  the  principal 
holders  of  office.  Of  the  one  which  took 
place  at  Sans  Souci  on  the  1st  of  June,  1770, 
•  Letter  to  D’Alembert,  June  19, 1775. 
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a  summary  was  drawn  up  by  the  Minister 
of  State  Von  Derschau,  for  the  information 
of  an  absent  colleague  : — 

‘  His  Majesty  received  us  with  a  most  gracious 
countenance,  and  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I  have  caused 
you  to  come  that  we  might  examine  our  house¬ 
hold  affairs  together.”  We  replied  that  we  had 
duly  prepared  ourselves  for  this  investigation : 
upon  which  he  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  him- 
.self  inspected  in  the  Oder-bruch  the  district  which 
had  suffered  this  year  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Oder,  and  had  found  the  damage  by  no  means  so 
great  as  it  had  been  represented  to  him.  “  One 
ought  not,”  he  added,  “  to  be  too  much  dismayed 
by  such  calamities  of  Nature,  however  frightful 
they  seem  at  first;  since  Nature  is  aj>t  herself  to 
repair,  and  at  no  long  interval,  the  havoc  she  has 
made.”  At  Freienvvalde  there  were  only  two 
small  breaches  in  the  dam,  and  only  about  twenty- 
five  houses  slightly  damaged,  so  that  the  whole 
real  loss  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  scarcely 
more  than  a  few  cartloads  of  hay  and  the  growing 
crops  on  the  ground.  His  Majesty  then  proceed¬ 
ed  :  “I  do  not  therefore  see  the  necessity  of  such 
large  sums  as  you  have  proposed  to  me  to  grant 
in  remission  of  taxes  and  com  jiensations  for  losses. 
However  I  will  allow  60,000  dollars.  When  the 
water  shall  have  flowed  off  again  the  Minister  of 
State  Von  Hagen  shall  go  to  the  spot  and  examine 
everything  more  exactly.  But  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  how  much  I  was  dissatisfied  at  finding 
the  new  church  in  the  Oder-bruch  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  I  desire  that  you  will  again  send  a  sharp 
order  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Petri  to  take  measures  for 
having  the  church  ready  soon,  or  it  shall  be  the 
worse  for  him  !” 

‘  Upon  this  his  Majesty  took  up  the  account  of 
the  sums  proposed  to  be  allotted,  and  said  :  “  1. 
That  as  to  the  funds  for  repairing  the  OJerdam 
they  were  already  assigned.  2.  That  in  addition 
he  would  gladly  grant  the  13,000  dollars  proposed 
for  the  new  sluice  at  Plauen.  3  That  he  would 
undertake  the  cost  of  the  stables  for  the  Cuirassiers’ 
horses  at  Kyritz,  and  of  the  hospital  and  orplian- 
asylum  at  Belgard,  since  these  expenses  were 
both  needful  and  useful.  4  That  he  would  refer 
to  the  Board  of  General  Direction  the  charges 
required  for  the  harbors  of  Riigenwald  and 
Colberg. 

‘  When  this  was  over,  the  King  looked  through 
with  a  keen  eye  the  accounts  of  the  Chamhre  des 
Domaines  and  of  the  Came  Militahe,  and  signed 
them  respectively.  He  then  opened  his  desk, 
drew  out  a  paper,  and  read  to  us  a  statement  of 
the  considerable  sums  which  he  intends  this  year, 
as  far  as  he  finds  it  possible,  to  devote  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  dominion.s.  Among  these  sums  we 
especially  noticed  300,000  dollars  for  the  nobility 
of  Pomerania,  20,000  for  t  ie  province  of  Hohn- 
stein,  and  30,000  on  account  to  restore  the  towns 
in  the  March  of  Brandenburg.  On  the  first  item 
the  King  observed  : — “  Gentlemen,  I  recommend 
to  )ou  especially  the  upholding  and  supporting 
my  nobility.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  that  order, 
for  I  require  it  both  for  my  army  and  my  civil 
administration.  You  know  how  many  valuable 


men  I  have  already  drawn  from  it,  and  what  I 
have  been  able  to  do  by  its  means.” 

‘  Before  dinner  the  King  spoke  to  us  on  sundry 
other  matters,  and  said,  amongst  the  rest,  that  it 
gave  him  pleasure  whenever  any  of  his  subjects 
travelled  into  foreign  states  with  views  ot  im¬ 
provement,  and  brought  back  useful  knowledge 
to  their  native  country  He  added,  that  during 
his  last  journey  through  Pomerania  he  had  seen 
at  Colbatz  the  Ober-Amtman  Sydow,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  son,  had  been  lately  in  England, 
and  had  studied  the  English  system  of  husbandry. 
They  understand  how'  to  grow’  lucerne,  and  w  hat 
are  termed  turnips  (a  while  root  for  fodder,  of 
which  nine  or  ten  often  reach  an  hundred  weight) ; 
and  experiments  in  the  culture  of  both  have  been 
made  in  Pomerania  with  excellent  success.  His 
Majesty  wishes  that  the  same  may  he  done  in 
Brandenburg.  We  are,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves 
in  correspondence  with  .^hese  gentlemen,  and  re¬ 
ceive  from  them  the  necessary  instructions;  and 
we  are,  also,  to  send  some  sensible  WirVischnfts- 
Schreiber  from  various  Amter  in  Brandenburg  to 
Colbatz,  to  observe  and  afterwards  adopt  at  home 
the  cultivation  not  only  of  these  turnips  and  lu¬ 
cerne,  but  also  of  the  hops,  which  last  his  Majesty 
has  recommended  to  us  in  the  most  pressing 
terms.  The  King  observes  that  the  country-people 
in  Brandenburg  are  still  too  stubborn  and  preju¬ 
diced  against  any  new’  discovery,  however  good 
and  useful  it  may  be.  Theiefore,  says  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  men  in  office  should  always  make  a 
beginning  with  whatever  promi.ses  vvell  ;  and  if  it 
an-'Wers,  then  the  low’er  classes  will  he  sure  to 
follow.  “  You  would  not  think,”  added  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  with  much  animation,  “how  eager  1  feel  to 
make  the  people  advance  in  knowledge  and  wel¬ 
fare;  but  you  must  have  often  experienced,  as  I 
have,  how  much  contradiction  and  thwarting  one 
meets  with,  even  where  one  has  the  best  inten¬ 
tions.”  *  , 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  carry  no  further 
the  report  of  this  remarkable  interview. 
Wc  will  therefore  omit,  though  reluctantly, 
the  King’s  remarks  and  directions  as  to  the 
better  manuring  of  pasture-lands — the  re¬ 
claiming  of  several  sandy  plots  near  Low- 
enberg,  Strausberg,  Alt-Landsbcrg,  and 
Werneuchen  which  he  had  noticed  on  his 
last  journey — the  draining  of  the  great 
marshes  at  Stcndal,  and  with  the  profits 
bringing  over  to  the  spot  a  colony  of  Dutch¬ 
men — the  encouragement  of  bee-hives  and 
silk-worms,  for  which  last  large  plantations 
of  mulberry-trees  had  been  made  several 
years  before — the  establishment  of  exten¬ 
sive  nursery-gardens  near  'Jierlin  to  be 
manured  from  the  sweepings  of  the  streets 
and  drains  in  that  city — the  planting  of 
fruit-trees  in  other  places  likewise,  so  as  to 
check  the  importation  of  dried  fruit  every 
year  from  Saxony,  and  ‘  to  keep,’  the  King 
added,  ‘  our  money  at  home  ’ — the  working 
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of  the  cobalt  and  coal-raines  in  Silesia, 
and  bow  the  coals  should  be  transported, 
and  how  applied  in  bleaching-grounds,  tile- 
kilns,  and  lime-kilns.  After  so  many  and 
such  manifold  orders  this  ‘  Ministers’  Re¬ 
view  ’  ended,  we  may  observe,  in  a  manner 
more  airreeable  than  most  Cabinet-Coun¬ 
cils  in  England — by  a  general  invitation  to 
the  Royal  table  that  same  day.  ‘  During 
the  repast,’  adds  our  reporter,  ‘  his  Majesty 
was  especially  condescending  and  gay, 
made  a  great  number  of  jests,  and  then 
bade  us  go — highly  delighted  at  his  gra¬ 
cious  reception.’ 

In  thus  considering  the  administration  of 
Frederick  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  his  authority  over  his  people  was 
entirely  and  in  all  respects  uncontrolled. 
Not  only  the  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
and  the  systems  of  foreign  policy,  the 
array,  the  ordnance,  the  shipping,  the 
questions  of  trade  and  protecting  duties, 
the  imposition  or  remission  of  new  taxes, 
and  the  application  of  the  revenue  received, 
were  subject  to  his  despotic  sway,  but  even 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  which 
most  other  tyrannies  hold  sacred.  Nay 
more,  even  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the; 
state,  personal  freedom  was  so  far  con¬ 
trolled  that  no  Prussian  subject  could 
travel  without  special  permission  from  the! 
King,  and  even  when  that  permission  wasi 
granted  there  was  a  Royal  Ordinance  of 
October  29,  1706,  fixing  the  amount  of 
pocket-money  which  he  might  take  with 
him  :  if  a  nobleman  or  an  officer,  400  dol¬ 
lars  ;  if  neither,  250.  The  government 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  which,  when  well 
administered,  as  was  Frederick’s,  are  called, 
by  friends  Patriarchal  or  Paternal,  which 
leave  little  to  individual  choice  or  enter¬ 
prise,  but  direct  every  man  to  the  path  in 
which  he  should  go.  i 

It  is  remarkable  that  Wederick,  who  not 
only  possessed,  but  actively  wielded  this 
uncontrolled  authority,  and  who  never  to 
his  dying  day  manifested  the  slightest  idea 
of  relaxing  it,  yet  in  many  of  his  writings 
expresses  the  most  ardent  aspirations  for 
freedom.  Thus  in  his  epistle  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Argens : — 

‘  Vous  tie  la  liberie  heros  que  je  revere, 

O  manes  de  Caton,  o  manes  de  Bruius !’ 

Or  when  he  thus  upbraids  Ilermothime : —  i 

‘  Votre  esprit  est  imbn  des  prejuges  vulgaires,  ! 
Vos  parchemins  uses  ne  sout  que  des  chimeres.’ 


I  We  remember  that  in  ‘Emile’  Rousseau 
I  points  an  eloquent  invective  against  those 
i  mock-philanthropists  who  profess  unbound- 
!  ed  zeal  for  the  Tartars,  but  who  will  never 
;  help  a  poor  neighbor  at  the  door.  In  like 
I  manner  we  confess  that  we  feel  small  reve- 
Irence  for  those  Kings  who  never  part  with 
i  one  iota  of  their  inherited  despotism,  who 
:  give  a  subject  the  hem  of  their  garment  to 
I  kiss,  who  bound  their  promotions  to  nobles, 

1  and  who  leave  their  peasantry  serfs,  and 
I  yet  with  all  this  love  to  prate  of  repub¬ 
licans  and  regicides — provided  only  that 
I  these  lived  many  hundred  years  ago! 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Frederick,  upon 
the  whole,  administered  his  despotic  power 
I  with  enlightened  views  and  with  public 
spirit  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  it 
!  may  perhaps  bo  argued,  as  Montesquieu 
has  done,  that  despotic  power  while  thus 
i  administered,  is  the  best  of  all  forms  of 
government.  Take  any  Prussian  town  or 
district  during  the  peaceful  years  of  Frede¬ 
rick,  and  it  will,  we  believe,  appear  that 
amidst  very  many  cases  of  individual 
:  grievances  and  hardships  the  general  pro¬ 
gress  of  prosperity  was  rapid  and  unceasing. 
No  instance  can  be  stronger  than  that  of 
Silesia.  Here  was  a  province  won  without 
a  shadow  of  real  right  from  Maria  Theresa 
— a  sovereign  who,  besides  her  legitimate 
title,  had  all  the  claim  to  her  subjects’ 
sympathy  which  womanhood,  youth,  and 
beauty  can  bestow'.  Here  were  nobles  of 
high  lineage  and  loyalty  compelled  to 
acknowledge  an  u.surping  conqueror  ;  here 
was  a  people  of  bigoted  Catholicism  ruled 
over  for  the  first  time  by  a  Protestant 
prince.  Under  such  circumstances  what 
else  could  be  expected  than  that  Silesia 
should  become  to  Prussia  what  Ireland  has 
been  to  England — a  perennial  fountain  of 
bitterness — an  object  to  all  statesmen  of 
anxious  solicitude,  and  to  nearly  all  of 
aftlicting  disappointment — a  battle-field  of 
ever-recurring  political  and  religious  ani¬ 
mosities,  and,  like  other  battle-fields,  laid 
waste  by  the  contention  !  Yet  so  prompt 
and  so  prudent  were  the  measures  of  Fred¬ 
erick  in  behalf  of  his  new  conquest — neither 
neglecting  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  as, 
for  instance,  Joseph  the  First,  nor  yet 
wounding  their  prejudices,  like  Joseph  the 
Second — that  within  a  few  years’  space 
Silesia  became  as  firmly  bound  to  him  as 
Brandenburg,  and  that  Maria  Theresa,  in 
her  later  attempts  to  recover  the  province, 
found  no  effective  or  general  assistance  from 
the  Silesians  themselves. 
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We  must  confess,  however,  that  this 
praise  of  the  general  result  of  Frederick’s 
government  is  not  easily  borne  out  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  particular  steps  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Wide  as  arc  the  differences  amongst 
ourselve.s  on  questions  of  trade  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  suppose  that  one  man  could 
now  be  found  to  vindicate  the  former  sys¬ 
tem  in  Prussia.  Severe  Government  mo¬ 
nopolies  laid  on  main  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion,  and  farmed  out  to  speculators  from  a 
foreign  country,  form  perhaps  the  very 
worst  system  of  finance  which  human  inge¬ 
nuity  has  yet  devised.  And  such  was 
Frederick’s — as  a  short  review  of  the  items 
will  show. 

On  meat  there  was  established  an  excise- 
duty  of  one  pfennig  per  pound  ;  and  more¬ 
over  varying  but  always  considerable  Droits 
(T Octroi  at  the  gates  of  towns  on  cattle 
and  sheep.  Thus  at  Berlin  there  was  de¬ 
manded  for  each  ox  one  thaler  thirteen  gros- 
chen  of  entrance-excise ,  and  ten  groschen 
more  of  market-excise  ;  besides  which  there 
was  another  duty  on  the  hide  and  another 
on  the  tallow.  Bread  was  not  excised ; 
but  the  Octroi  on  wheat  and  on  flour 
amounted  to  four  and  six  pfennigs  the  bush¬ 
el  respectively  :  the  efiect  being,  of  course, 
to  make  bread  dearer  in  the  towns  than  in 
the  villages  or  open  country.  On  brandy 
there  was  an  excise  of  one  grosch  n  the 
quart ;  on  beer  of  eighteen  groschen  the 
barrel.  Coffee,  tobacco,  and  salt  were  not 
merely  excised, but  administered  by  and  for 
the  state  as  monopolies.  For  the  most  part 
the  coffee  w^as  only  sold  ready  roasted  for 
use — the  ri<rht  of  roastin"  it  being  reserved 
as  a  special  favor  for  certain  privileged 
classes,  as  the  nobles,  the  officers  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  the  clergy  in  towns  The  duty  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Government  was  at  first  four 
groschen  the  pound  ;  but,  in  1772,  was  in¬ 
creased  to  six  groschen  and  two  pfennigs. 
It  was  calculated,  that,  deducting  the  duty, 
a  pound  of  coffee  could  not  possibly  be  sold 
by  the  fair  trader  at  less  than  four  groschen 
and  three-quarters  ;  yet  the  price  of  the 
pound  of  coffee  at  Berlin  in  the  retail  trade 
never  exceeded  ten  groschen  ;  a  clear  proof 
of  the  prevalence  and  success  of  smuggling. 
Redoubled  vigilance  and  severity  on  the 
part  of  the  French  revenue-officers  in  this 
department — the  ‘  coffee-smellers’  {Kajfee- 
liiecher).,  as  the  mob  called  them — were 
wholly  unavailing,  except  to  increase  the 
animosity  against  themselves.  Thus,  in 
1784,  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  duty  by  one  half,  and  it 


is  remarkable  that  the  revenue  derived  from 
it  almost  immediately  doubled.  In  'the 
preceding  year  this  revenue  had  been  only 
300,000  dollars  ;  in  the  subsequent  year  it 
rose  to  574,000.*  It  must  however  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  King’s  object  in  the  higher 
rate  was  perhaps  not  so  much  financial 
as  prohibitory.  When  the  Land-Stdnde  of 
Pomerania  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
the  increased  duties  on  coffee  and  wines, 
his  Majesty’s  views  were  explained  in  his 
own  Royal  Rescript  of  August  27, 1779  : — 

‘  The  great  point,’  says  that  Rescript  (which  is 
w-ritten  in  the  style  of  familiar  conversation),  ‘  is  to 
put  some  limits  to  the  dreadful  amount  of  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  horrible  how  far  the  consumption 
of  coffee  goes — to  say  nothing  of  other  articles  ! 
The  reason  is,  that  every  peasant  and  common 
fellow  is  accustoming  himself  to  the  use  of  coffee, 
as  being  now  so  easily  procured  in  the  ojien  coun¬ 
try.  If  this  be  a  litt'e  bit  checked  the  people  must 
take  again  to  beer,  and  that  is  surely’ for  the  good 
of  their  own  breweries,  as  more  beer  would  then 
be  sold.  Here  then  is  the  object — that  so  much 
money  may  not  go  to  foreign  parts  for  coffee  ;  and 
if  but  60,000  dollars  went  yearly,  that  is  quite 
enough.  As  to  the  right  of  search,  which  the 
Land- Steinde  object  to,  it  is  needful  to  keep  order, 
especially  among  their  own  domestics,  and,  as  good 
subjects  to  the  King,  they  should  not  even  say  a 
word  against  it.  Besides,  his  Majesty's  own  Roy¬ 
al  Person  was  reared  in  childhood  upon  beer-soups 
(ale-berry),  and  why  not  then  just  as  w'ell  the  peo¬ 
ple  down  yonder?  It  is  much  whole.'somer  than 
coffee.  The  Land-Stdnde  may  therefore  set  their 
minds  at  rest  on  the  matter,  especially  since  all  no¬ 
blemen  residing  on  their  own  estates  shall  continue 
to  have  free  of  duty  «s  much  coffee  and  wine  as 
they  require  for  their  own  and  their  families’  con¬ 
sumption;  only  care  must  be  tal^n  that  this  their 
privilege  be  guarded  from  abuse,  and  that  no  con¬ 
traband  traffic  be  carried  on  under  their  names. 
That  cannot  possibly  be  winked  at  for  the  future.’ 

Bad  as  was  this  system  of  impost,  with 
the  like  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  salt, 
Frederick  may  be  reproached  for  introduc¬ 
ing  another  still  worse.  In  1763  there 
were  first  established  in  Prussia  Govern¬ 
ment  lotteries.  At  first  the  annual  profits 
from  this  source  were  small,  only  60,000 
dollars,  but  they  gradually  increased,  both 
during  Frederick’s  reign  and  after  it.  The 
net  proceeds  in  1829  arc  stated  at  684,000 
dollars. 

No  mode  of  administration,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive,  could  have  made  the  main  Government 
monopolies  welcome  to  the  people.  But 
certainly  they  were  much  aggravated  in 
practice  by  the  system  which  the  King 
selected.  Three  years  after  the  peace  of 

*  De  Launay,  Justification  du  Systeme,  p.  30. 
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Hubcrtsburg,  Frederick  summoned  over| 
from  Paris  several  French  farmers-general,  j 
the  chief  of  whom  was  La  Haye  de  Launay,  i 
and  by  them  exclusively  he  administered ; 
his  principal  monopolies,  as  tobacco  and  * 
coffee.  This  system,  under  the  name  of 
La  Rfgiej  was  steadily  maintained  for 
twenty  years,  that  is,  during  the  remainder 
of  Frederick’s  reign,  but  was  immediately 
afterwards  cancelled  by  his  successor. 

Nor  was  the  French  importation  limited 
to  the  principal  contractors ;  they  drew 
over  in  their  train  several  hundred  of  their  i 
countrymen,  who  were  forthwith  distributed  | 
over  the  Prussian  states  as  men  in  office,  | 
with  various  grades  and  denominations :  i 
DirecteiirSy  InspecteurSj  Verijicateurs,  Con-| 
troltursy  Visitateursy  Commisj  PlomheurSy^ 
Coniroleurs  ambnIantSy  JaugeurSy  Commis] 
rats  de  rare,  and,  above  all,  Anti~contrc~  \ 
handlers  d  pied  el  d  cheral !  To  these  were  i 
adjoined  also  a  great  number  of  Germans, ' 
but  always  in  a  subaltern  situation  to  the  j 
French.  The  whole  establishment  was  fari 
too  numerous  and  costly,  Frederick  himself 
being  the  judge;  for  when,  in  1783,  hej 
came  to  revise  its  details,  he  found  himself ; 
able  to  suppress  no  less  than  834  employesy ; 
and  to  effect  a  saving  of  150,000  dollars! 
yearly.  Nor  was  the  general  financial 
result  satisfactory.  It  has  been  ably  shown  ; 
by  Dr.  Preuss  that  the  average  annual  i 
receipts  since  the  French  financiers  came  i 
in  exceeded  the  former  ones  by  only  I 
857,000  dollars ;  a  result  not  at  all  com- ! 
raensurate  to  the  additional  taxes  imposed,  1 
nor  to  the  growing  population  and  pros-j 
perity  of  the  Prussian  states. 

Undoubtedly,  hovvever,  the  main  fault 
of  the  system  was  the  deep  humiliation  of 
the  Prussians  at  finding  themselves  thus! 

O 


excluded  from  the  administration  of  their 
own  finances,  and  declared  incapable  of 
filling  the  best  employments  in  their  native 
country.  It  may  likewise  be  imagined  that 
ignorant  or  careless  as  were  many  of  the 
French  excisemen  of  any  foreign  language, 
the  collisions  between  them  and  the  native 
population  were  both  frequent  and  angry. 
We  are  far  from  disputing  the  financial 
merits  of  our  nearest  neighbors  whenever 
employed  at  homo.  But  we  really  doubt 
whether  even  the  Egyptian  locusts,  whose 
appearance  so  greatly  irritated  Frederick, 
could  have  proved  a  worse  plague  to  his 
subjects  than  these  French  excisemen.  It 
will  be  observed  that  they  (although  the 
excise  itself  was  of  long  standing)  were  not 
appointed  until  some  years  after  the  Seven 


Years’  War.  Had  they  been  at  work  pre¬ 
viously,  we  arc  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
King  would  have  felt  their  ill  effect  from 
the  anger  and  alienation  of  at  least  his 
Silesian  subjects. 

Passing  to  another  branch  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Pruj^sian 
monarchy  the  peasants  continued  to  be 
feudal  serfs — adscripti  glebre.  Such  Freder¬ 
ick  found  them  at  his  accession — .such  he 
left  them  at  his  death.  It  is  duo  to  him, 
however,  to  observe  that  he  issued  several 
edicts  to  secure  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
any  wanton  ill-usage  of  their  masters. 
With  regard  to  these,  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  there  was  a  wide  distinction  main¬ 
tained  between  those  who  were  and  those 
who  were  not  of  noble  birth.  None  of  the 
former  class  were  allowed  to  alienate  their 
lands  to  the  latter  without  a  special  Royal 
license  ;  and  this  license,  for  which  we  find 
many  applications  iii  b'rederick’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  was  almost  invariably  refused  ; 
the  object  being,  that  if  even  some  noble¬ 
men  should  be  ruined,  the  estates  of  the 
nobles  as  a  class  should  undergo  no  dimi¬ 
nution. 

This  system,  however  irreconcilable  with 
the  French  philosophy  of  Frederick,  was 
no  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  temper 
an<l  feelings  at  that  time  of  his  principal 
subjects.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  prejudice  was  gratified,  or  what  ad¬ 
vantage  beyond  facility  of  taxation  it  was 
expected  to  secure,  by  another  system  not 
less  rigidly  adhered  to — the  confinement  of 
all  manufacluring  industry  within  town 
walls.  By  an  Edict  of  June  4,  1718,  which 
was  not  repealed  till  1810,  no  kind  of 
handicraftsmen  were  ^allowed  to  ply  in  the 
villages  or  open  country,  except  these  six : 
smiths,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  masons, 
weavers,  and  tailors.  There  were  certain 
exemptions  for  breweries  and  distilleries, 
especially  in  the  provinces  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  but  the  general  rule  stood 
as  we  have  just  described  it.  Thus  the 
many  new  manufactories  and  branches  of 
industry  which  Frederick  loved  to  found  or 
foster  had  to  struggle  against  both  the  con¬ 
fined  space  and  the  larger  expenses  of  the 
towns. 

All  such  new  manufactories,  however, 
during  Frederick’s  reign,  were  not  only 
guarded  by  protective  duties  against  their 
foreign  rivals,  but  propped  and  encouraged 
by  bounties.  Large  sums  were  often  and 
readily  devoted  to  this  end.  Some  points, 
however,  in  Frederick’s  commercial  policy. 
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as  in  his  hnancial,  would  be  in  the  present 
day  universally  eondcmned.  Thus,  wishing 
to  secure  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Prussia  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of 
their  raw  material,  he  absolutely  prohibited 
th3  export  of  wool  from  his  dominions  ; 
nay,  more,  by  an  Edict  of  April  3,  1774, 
he  decreed  that  the  export  of  wool  or 
fleece  thenceforward  be  a  capital  offence  ! 

The  Corn-Laws  of  Frederick  were  also, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  rather  stringent. 
There  was  a  general  order  issued  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  reign,  that  whenever  in  any 
district  or  at  any  season  the  land-owners 
were  unwilling  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  of 
grain,  it  might  be  seized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  and  forcibly  sold  by  auction 
He  also  insisted  that  in  common  years  his 
granaries  and  garrisons  should  be  supplied 
at  a  low  fixed  price  as  named  by  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  these  grana¬ 
ries  were  always  opened  in  a  year  of  scarci¬ 
ty,  and  their  contents  being  sold  at  mode¬ 
rate  prices  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
counteract  the  prevailing  dearth. 

‘  For  Universities  and  schools,’ says  Dr. 
Preuss,  *■  Frederick  did  much  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  warm  a 
friend  of  civilization  and  knowledge.’  On 
one  occasion  indeed,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
mentioned,  he  founded  nearly  200  schools 
for  his  new  province  of  West  Prussia  ;  but  in 
general  he  supplied  for  the  schools  in  his  do¬ 
minions  only  his  advice,  and  not  his  money, 
of  which  they  stood  in  urgent  need.  The 
office  of  village  school-master  was  so  wretch¬ 
edly  paid  that  of  course  it  was  wretchedly 
filled  ;  most  of  them,  as  the  King  informs 
us,  being  tailors!  Still  far  worse,  how¬ 
ever,  grew  the  state  of  things  when  Frede¬ 
rick,  in  1779,  hit  upon  this  expedient  for 
providing  without  expense  to  himself  for 
bis  invalided  soldiers  The  vete  ans  thus 
turned  into  pedagogues  were  found  for  the 
most  part  wholly  unequal  to  the  task,  as 
many  of  them  frankly  owned  ;  nay,  we  are 
even  assured  that  in  the  better-conducted 
schools  the  new  master  appeared  to  know 
much  less  than  his  pupils.  Wretched,  how¬ 
ever,  as  must  have  been  such  attempts  at 
teaching,  the  subjects  of  Frederick  had  no 
choice  or  option  in  resorting  to  them.  It  was 
enjoined  on  every  Prussian  of  the  lower  class 
to  send  their  sons  to  these,  and  no  other 
schools.  In  like  manner  Frederick  at¬ 
tempted  to  prop  up  his  defective  Universi¬ 
ties  by  his  expedient — monopoly.  He  had 
issued  a  Decree  that  any  Prussian  subject 
educated  abroad  or  passing  less  than  two 


years  at  a  Prussian  University  should  be 
held  disqualified  for  any  civil  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  appointment  in  his  service. 

But  though  in  the  Prussian  states  one 
form  of  education  was  thus  made  imperative, 
every  form  of  religion  was  left  perfectly 
free.  Viewing  as  did  Frederick  all  sects  of 
Christianity  with  most  impartial  contempt, 
it  cost  him  of  course  no  effort  to  treat  them 
all  alike.  Every  zealot  in  exile  or  under 
persecution — from  the  Jesuit  down  to  the 
materialist,  like  La  Metrie,  to  whom  in¬ 
deed  he  granted  a  pension — found  in  his 
states  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  quiet  refuge. 
With  equal  readiness  did  he  apply  himself 
to  provide  churches  for  the  Lutherans  at 
Bre.slau,  and  a  Cathedral  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  Berlin.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  good  will  of  the  latter  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  endowments  or  remitting 
their  taxation.  From  all  the  convents  and 
religious  houses  of  Silesia  he  claimed  the 
payment  of  50  per  cent,  from  their  net  in¬ 
comes,  and  on  the  partition  of  Poland  we 
find  him  establish  the  same  scale  in  this 
new  province  of  West  Prussia. 

We  may  likewise  remark  that,  in  corre¬ 
sponding  with  clergymen  of  whatever  per¬ 
suasion,  Frederick  was  not  led  by  any 
views  of  policy  to  refrain  from  his  custo¬ 
mary  scoffs  and  sneers.  He  loved  especial¬ 
ly  to  taunt  them  with  texts  of  Scripture 
misapplied.  Once,  he  was  building  arcades 
around  the  windows  of  the  town-church  at 
Potsdam,  and  recefved  a  remonstrance  from 
its  clergy,  entreating  his  Majesty  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  work,  for  that  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  able  to  see.  The  King  an 
swered,  ‘  Blessed  are  they  which  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed  !’  On  another 
occasion  the  Pastor  Pels  of  Bernau,  finding 
that  ho  could  not  subsist  on  his  yearly  sti¬ 
pend  of  less  than  40/.  English,  applied 
for  some  augmentation — a  request  which  in 
England  at  least  would  not  be  thought  un¬ 
reasonable  ;  but  he  received  the  following 
as  the  Royal  reply — ‘  'Phe  Apostles  did 
not  thirst  after  lucre.  They  have  preached 
in  vain,  for  Herr  Pels  has  no  Apostolic 
soul !’ — It  is  surprising  that  such  mock¬ 
eries  do  not  seem  at  that  time  to  have 
stirred  up  any  of  the  religious  resentment 
and  indignation,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  result  from  them  at  present. 

The  tolerant  maxims  of  Frederick  scarce¬ 
ly  extended  to  the  Jews.  He  appears  to  have 
felt  a  prepossession  against  that  race; 
founded,  perhaps,  on  their  real  or  supposed 
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onaptness  for  war.  Alone  among  his  sub¬ 
jects  they  were  liable  to  an  ignominious 
poll-tax,  like  so  many  heads  of  cattle — a 
tax  not  abolished  until  1787,  the  year  after 
Frederick’s  death.  Many  branches  of  trade 
were  prohibited  to  them,  as  breweries  and 
distilleries,  or  the  sale  of  any  article  of 
food,  except  amongst  themselves.  Several 
towns,  as  Ruppin,  were  confirmed  in  the 
privilege,  as  they  deemed  it,  that  no  Jew 
should  ever  sleep  within  their  walls.  In 
all  other  towns  the  number  of  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies,  as  once  settled,  was  on  no  account  to 
be  exceeded — (a  rnle,  however,  relaxed  in 
practice)  ;  and  these  families  were  held  lia¬ 
ble  collectively  for  the  imposts  due  by  any 
one  of  them.  And  such  were  the  shackles 
in  Prussia  even  on  the  more  privileged,  or, 
as  called  by  courtesy,  the  ‘protected  Jews* 
(Schutz-Juden)  ;  and,  heavy  as  they  seem, 
yet  lighter  than  those  they  bore  in  many 
other  parts  of  Germany  !  Even  down  to 
1833,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Preuss,  and  as 
we  believe  even  to  the  present  year,  no 
Jew,  though  of  the  highest  character,  was 
considered  in  the  Prussian  courts  of  law  as 
what  they  term  tp.stis  omjii  exceptione  ma¬ 
jor  ;  nor  can  his  testimony  ever  be  held 
fully  equivalent  to  a  Christian’s !  *  Surely 
the  resisting  any  further  political  conces¬ 
sions  to  that  race  is  by  no  means  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  denouncing  such  civil  re¬ 
straints  upon  them  as  most  oppressive  and 
unjust. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  restraints 
and  hardships  in  the  Prussian  states  under 
Frederick’s  reign  were  lightened  by  any 
peculiar  gentleness  of  manner  in  his  Majes¬ 
ty.  Thus  in  November,  1764,  we  find  him 
issue  an  angry  order  against  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  certain  Jews  who  had  taken  cows  on 
hire.  And  when  Benjamin  Meyer  of  Mag¬ 
deburg,  in  1765,  applied  for  equal  rights 
with  the  Christian  tradesmen  of  that  town, 
the  Royal  reply  was  as  follows : — ‘  Let  the 
Jew  immediately  take  himself  away  from 
Magdeburg,  or  the  commandant  shall  kick 
him  out !’ 

In  Prussia,  as  in  other  German  states  at 
that  period,  the  press  was  far  from  free  ; 
there  was  both  a  censorship  before  publica¬ 
tion,  and  after  it  at  any  time  a  power  of 
seizure.  Frederick  was  not  a  man  to  bear 
any  attacks  upon  his  policy,  if  by  such  at- 

*  We  find,  however,  from  the  Mlgemdne  Preu$- 
titeke  Zeitungof  August?,  1847,  that  a  Prnjii  Je  Loi^ 
to  remedy  most  of  the  remaining  grievances  of  the 
Jews,  has  been  recently  submitted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  States,  and  in  part  adopted. 


tacks  that  policy  could  be  thwarted  or  en¬ 
dangered  ;  but  when  his  own  person  and 
character  only  were  concerned,  he  displayed 
the  most  magnanimous  forbearance.  During 
his  whole  reign  libels  against  him  might  be 
circulated,  and  libellers  go  free.  Thus,  in 
1761,  a  little  pasquinade,  whose  venom  may 
be  discovered  even  in  its  title.  La  Lris  Pki- 
losophe^  was  sold  without  obstruction  in  the 
Prussian  capital.  Frederick  himself  with  a 
lofty  spirit  declared,  ‘  C’est  a  moi  a  faire 
mon  devoir,  et  laisser  dire  les  mechans.’  In 
the  same  tone  he  writes  to  Voltaire  on 
March  2,  1775  : — 

‘  Je  pense  sur  ces  satires  comme  Epiclete:  “  Si 
I’on  dil  du  mal  de  toi,  et  qu’il  soil  veritable,  corrige- 
toi ;  si  ce  sont  des  mensonges,  ri8-<*n  !”  J’ai  ap- 
piis  avec  Tasre  a  devenir  un  bon  cheval  de  |»oste  ; 
je  fais  ina  station  et  ne  m'embarrasse  pas  des  loquets 
qui  aboient  en  chemin.’ 

In  1784  a  severer  trial  awaited  the  King’s 
magnanimity  from  Voltaire  himself,  when 
there  came  forth  the  witty  and  scandalous 
Vie  Privee — that  Parthian  arrow  which  Vol¬ 
taire  had  drawn  on  his  flight  from  Berlin  in 
1753,  but  had  concealed  until  his  own 
death.  Yet  of  this  Vie  Privee^  teeming  as 
it  does  with  every  topic  of  invective  and 
ridicule  upon  the  King,  a  whole  edition  was 
leisurely  disposed  of  by  Pitra,  the  King’s 
own  bookseller,  at  Beilin  ! 

Caricatures  upon  Frederick  were  treated 
by  him  with  the  same  lofty  unconcern. 
One  day,  as  he  was  riding  along  the  J'dger- 
Strasse  at  Berlin,  he  observed  a  crowd 
pressing  forward  and  staring  at  a  paper 
stuck  high  upon  the  wall.  As  he  drew 
near,  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  satirical 
representation  of  himself,  as  engaged  in 
the  coffee-monopoly,  with  one  of  his  hands 
turning  a  coffee-mill  and  with  the  other 
greedily  picking  up  a  single  bean  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Frederick  turned 
coolly  round  to  the  Heyduke  who  attended 
him  and  said,  ‘  Take  down  that  paper  and 
hang  it  lower,  so  that  the  people  may  not 
strain  their  necks  in  looking  at  it.’  And 
this  the  Heyduke  was  proceeding  to  do, 
when  the  people,  struck  at  their  King’s 
magnanimity,  broke  into  loud  huzzas,  and 
tore  the  injurious  portrait  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

it  was  once  observed  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  his  usual  admirable  sense,  that  ‘  no 
man  was  ever  written  down,  except  by  him¬ 
self  ;’  and  certainly  it  was  not  from  the 
publications  of  others,  but  from  his  own, 
that  King  Frederick  suffered  both  in  fame 
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and  fortunes.  To  this  day  his  leaden 
volumes  of  poetry,  of  that  kind  of  medi¬ 
ocrity,  not,  as  Horace  says,  to  be  borne  by 
gods  or  men,  form  a  counterpoise  to  his 
military  glories  and  administrative  skill 
And  during  his  lifetime  it  was  truly  sur-  j 
pricing  to  find  a  prince  so  provident  and 
wary  on  any  other  affair,  beyond  all  measure 
rash  and  reckless  in  his  satirical  attacks  on 
Madame  de  Pompadour  at  the  height  of 
her  favor,  and  on  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
biting  verses,  imprudently  written,  and 
still  more  imprudently  promulgated,  on 
the  private  life  of  both  these  ladies,  were 
among  the  main  causes  of  the  greatest 
danger  which  he  ever  ran — of  that  all  but 
irresistible  confederacy  formed  against  him 
in  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

At  other  times,  however,  Frederick, 
versed  as  he  was  in  the  secrets  of  the  press, 
made  use  of  them  for  his  own  objects  in  a 
manner  seldom  tried  by  princes.  Thus,  in 
1767,  the  King  found  the  public  at  Berlin 
inclined  to  tattle  on  the  chance  of  another 
war.  To  turn  their  attention  he  immedi¬ 
ately  composed  and  sent  to  the  newspapers 
a  full  account  of  a  wonderful  hail-storm 
stated  to  have  taken  place  at  Potsdam  on 
the  27th  of  February  in  that  year.  Not 
only  did  this  imaginary  narrative  engross 
for  some  time,  as  he  desired,  the  public 
conversation,  but  it  gave  rise  to  some 
grave  philosophical  treatises  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  phenomenon  ! 

Over  the  administration  of  Justice,  Fre¬ 
derick,  as  we  have  already  said,  held  des¬ 
potic  sway.  Whenever  he  found  fault 
with  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law,  he 
thought  himself  entitled  not  only  to  re¬ 
verse  the  sentence  but  to  punish  the  judges. 
But  it  is  due  to  him  to  add  that  he  never 
exercised  this  authority  on  any  grounds  of 
powerful  influence  or  personal  regard.  His 
state-papers  and  correspondence  teem  with 
applications  from  persons  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  entreating  him 
to  suspend  some  decree  of  the  courts  which 
they  found  inconvenient,  but  the  King  in¬ 
variably  refuses,  ‘  since,’  as  he  often  adds, 
‘  the  laws  must  govern  all  alike.’  It  was 
his  maxim,  that  before  a  judicial  court  a 
prince  and  a  peasant  should  be  entirely 
equal ;  and  this  was  not,  like  some  of  his 
others,  a  mere  holiday  maxim,  to  be  pa¬ 
raded  in  a  French  poem  or  a  French 
pamphlet,  and  never  thought  of  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  again  and  again  did  he  press 
it  on  his  Chancellor  and  judges,  both 


urging  it  in  words,  and  enforcing  it  in 
action. 

In  explanation  of  this  last  point  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  although  Frederick 
would  never  consent  to  reverse  a  judgment 
from  motives  of  friendship  or  favor,  he 
was  prompt  to  do  so  whenever  he  thought 
that  the  poor  had  been  injured  or  despoiled 
by  the  rich.  Nor  was  it  merely  such  a 
case  of  oppression,  real  or  supposed,  which 
roused  him  :  his  keen  eye  discerned  how 
frequently  a  delay  is  equivalent  to  a  denial 
of  justice.  Sometimes,  therefore,  he  would 
interfere  to  simplify  and  shorten  the  wea¬ 
risome  forms  of  jurisprudence,  and  cut 
through,  as  it  were,  with  his  sword  those 
Gordian  knots  which  lawyers  love  to  weave. 
Of  the  technicalities  in  other  countries  he 
spoke  with  caustic  disdain.  Thus  he  writes 
to  Voltaire,  January  27,  1775,  on  the  case 
of  a  French  officer  preparing  to  enter  his 
service  and  perplexed  by  a  law-suit  at 
home  : — 

‘  A  vue  de  pays  son  prores  pourra  bien  trainer 
au  moins  une  annee.  On  me  mande  que  des 
formalites  imporlantes  exigent  ces  delais,  et  que 
ce  n’est  qu’a  force  de  patience  qii’on  parvient  k 
perdre  un  proces  au  Parlement  de  Paris.  J’ap- 
prends  ces  belies  choses  avec  etonnement  et  sans 
y  comprendre  ie  moindre  mot.’ 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  Frede¬ 
rick  did  not  join  to  his  horror  of  injustice 
sufficient  thought  and  care,  and  that  he 
sometimes  caused  the  very  evil  which ^he 
dreaded.  The  stofy  of  the  miller  Arnold 
has  been  often  told.  The  King,  believing 
that  here  a  poor  man  had  been  wronged 
through  the  undue  influence  of  a  nobleman, 
his  neighbor,  took  up  the  affair  most 
warmly,  discarded  his  Chancellor,  sent 
three  of  his  Judges  to  Spandau,  and  forci¬ 
bly  reinstated  Arnold  in  possession  of  the 
mill.  It  was  afterwards  proved  by  incon¬ 
trovertible  documents,  and  is  now  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged,  that  the  miller  was  a 
knave ;  that  the  Chancellor  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  business  ;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  Judges  had  decided  according  to  right, 
and  were  ther.  fore  punished  without  rea¬ 
son.  Nay  more,  we  are  assured  that  the 
King  himself  admitted  his  error  to  one  of 
his  familiar  attendants,  but  added,  that 
the  mistake  being  already  made,  could  not, 
without  loss  of  dignity,  be  recalled.  Such 
painful  cases  imply  (for  really  the  argu¬ 
ments  here  lie  upon  the  surface)  great  want 
of  care  and  attention  in  the  Royal  arbitra- 
i  tor.  They  also  prove  that  no  prince  should 
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ever  in  any  country  be  invested  with  a  des¬ 
potic  power  above  the  laws.  But  while  we 
deprecate  despotic  power,  and  while  we  de¬ 
mand  vigilant  care,  we  must,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  such  cases,  express  our  sympathy 
in  any  endeavors  to  clear  from  rubbish  and 
to  open  wider  the  portals  of  the  Temple  of 
Justice.  In  our  own  Court  of  Chancery  we 
may  perceive  how,  by  never  swerving  from 
established  forms,  a  most  faulty  system  may 
consist  with  the  most  upright  intentions, 
and  with  the  most  learned  men.  Our  Lord 
Chancellors  for  the  last  century  and  up¬ 
wards  have  been  above  all  suspicion  and  re¬ 
proach.  We  had  lately  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
eminent  as  a  judge,  orator,  and  statesman. 
We  have  now  Lord  Cottenham,  eminent  as 
a  judge.  Every  legal  decision  of  either 
would  command  implicit  and  deserved  re¬ 
spect.  Yet  in  the  courts  over  which  they 
presided  or  preside,  how  often  are  old  tech¬ 
nicalities  more  powerful  than  they ;  how 
often  are  large  fortunes  lavished  to  secure 
the  clearest  right ;  how  often  is  the  clearest 
right  relinquished  or  forborne  rather  than 
be  asserted  at  such  cost  and  time  !  Surely, 
even  a  ‘  killing  Decree,’  as  poor  Aubrey 
called  it  in  Lord  Bacon’s  time,  would  weigh 
more  lightly  on  the  suitors  than  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  no  Decree  at  all — the  prospect 
that  by  the  time  the  suit  has  grown  to 
years,  and  the  solicitor’s  bill  to  thousands, 
they  should  still  bo  met  by  some  fresh  De¬ 
murrer  or  some  renewed  Reference  to  the 
Master  ! 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  this 
digression,  and  are  warned  by  it  to  forbrar 
from  entering  upon  other  topics — as  of 
Frederick’s  foreign  policy — which  might 
lead  us  too  far.  The  partition  of  Poland 
especially  is  so  momentous  an  episode  that 
it  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  para¬ 
graph.  Yet,  perhaps,  not  merely  that 
transaction,  but  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 
Frederick  was  once  aptly  described  by  some 
Polish  borderers  in  a  single  word.  When 
they  saw  displayed  on  the  flagstaff  of  the 
newly  gained  frontier  the  Prussian  Eagle, 
with  the  motto  suum  cuique,  they  slily 
wrote  beneath  rapuit!  These  questions, 
however,  we  shall  for  the  present  pass  by, 
and  proceed  to  relate  the  circumstances  of 
Frederick’s  last  illness  and  death. 

During  many  years  he  had  sustained 
periodical  fits  of  gout,  and  also  frequent 
stomach  disorders,  the  result  of  his  errors 
or  excesses  at  table.  Still,  however,  by 
early  hours  and  regular  exercise,  his  con¬ 
stitution  had  since  his  early  youth  gained 


much  in  vital  strength,  and  enabled  him  to 
recover  promptly  and  completely  from  such 
attacks.  When  sick,  he  invariably  became 
far  more  gentle  and  forbearing  to  all  around 
him ;  and  thus  also,  as  we  are  told  by  his 
chief  valet-de-charabre,  Schoning,  the  surest 
sign  of  his  convalescence  was  his  ill  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  with  whom  he  had  seemed 
well  satisfied  during  his  sickness.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1785,  when  the  King  was  directing 
the  annual  review  in  Silesia,  in  the  presence 
of  many  foreign  generals  and  princes,  the 
weather  became  cold  and  stormy,  and  he 
was  earnestly  entreated  to  forbear  from  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  ground.  But  Frederick  was 
determined  never  until  the  last  necessity  to 
relax  from  a  single  one  of  his  kingly  duties ; 
accordingly  he  sat  on  horseback  to  see  the 
troops  defile  during  six  hours  of  heavy  rain, 
and  on  his  return  home  was  seized  with 
fever  and  ague.  These  for  the  time  he 
shook  off ;  but,  through  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  his  health  grew  subject  to 
daily  variation  ;  many  slight  attacks  soon 
recovered  from,  but  ever  again  recurring. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  life  might 
have  been  prolonged  during  several  years, 
had  he  been  only  willing  to  use  some  de¬ 
gree  of  prudence  and  restraint  in  his  diet  ; 
but  on  this  most  tender  subject  he  would 
hearken  to  no  counsel.  Thus,  for  instance, 
while  at  Breslau  after  his  short  campaign 
of  1778,  he  was  suffering  severely  from  co¬ 
lic  and  indigestion  ;  and  his  physician.  Dr. 
Mdhsen,  ventured  to  intimate,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  deference  and  humility,  that  it  might 
be  better  for  his  Majesty  to  abstain  from 
Parmesan  cheese  in  his  favorite  polentas 
until  after  his  Majesty’s  stomach  had  by 
proper  remedies  recovered  its  tone.  ‘  AUe 
Teufel  P  cried  the  King,  with  a  loud  and 
angry  voice,  ‘  are  you  reprimanding  me  ? 
Get  you  gone,  I  have  no  further  occasion 
for  you!’  Poor  Dr.  Mdhsen  hastened  back 
to  Berlin  with  all  precipitation,  and  great¬ 
ly  discomfited.  Nearly  in  the  same  way  it 
fared  with  his  successor.  Dr.  Selle,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  King’s  last  illness. 
In  other  respects  likewise  he  was  a  far  from 
tractable  patient.  As  in  slate-affairs,  he 
would  take  nothing  on  trust,  but  required 
to  have  everything  made  clear  to  his  own 
perception ;  and  he  expected  from  any  me¬ 
dicine  some  decisive  and  speedy  effects — 
otherwise,  the  medicine  itself  was  soon  dis¬ 
carded. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  King 
grew  worse  and  worse  in  the  first  months  of 
1786.  He  was  often  sleepless  at  nights. 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  fall  into 
short  and  uneasy  slumbers  by  day.  His 
strength  was  so  far  reduced  that  he  could 
only  ride  occasionally,  and  when  lifted  on 
his  horse.  A  short  dry  cough  set  in,  and 
his  breathing  became  so  difficult  that  he 
could  not  lie  down  in  bed,  but  only  sit 
through  the  twenty-four  hours  bending 
forwards  on  the  same  arm-chair.  Symp¬ 
toms  of  dropsy  also  began  to  show  them¬ 
selves  both  in  his  body  and  his  limbs. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  King’s  acti¬ 
vity  and  zeal  in  transacting  business  never 
for  one  moment  abated.  He  continued  to 
read  every  despatch  and  memorial,  to  dic¬ 
tate  and  sign  his  answers,  and  to  carry  on 
all  the  current  business  for  the  public  good 
with  the  same  punctuality  and  clearness 
as  ever.  Such  was  the  intention  which  he 
had  long  ago  expressed  in  his  ‘  Epitre  au 
Marechal  Keith  — 

*  Oui,  finissoos  sans  trouble,  et  mourons  sans 
regrets, 

En  laissant  I’univers  comble  de  nos  bient'ails; 

Ainsi  I’astre  du  jour  au  bout  de  sa  carriere 

Rejrand  sur  Thorison  une  douce  luiniere, 

El  ses  derniers  rayons  qu’il  darde  dans  les  airs, 

Sont  ses  derniers  soupirs  qu’ii  donne  a  I’univers.’ 

This  is  the  only  piece  of  poetry  by  Fre¬ 
derick  with  which  we  intend  to  trouble  our 
readers,  and  we  think  that  they  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  forgive  its  poverty  of  versifica¬ 
tion  and  confusion  of  metaphor  (sunbeams 
turned  into  sighs  !)  for  the  sake  of  its  no¬ 
ble  and  lofty  sentiment — a  sentiment,  be  it 
observed,  not  merely  put  forth  in  high 
health  thirty  years  before,  but  courageous¬ 
ly  fulfilled  and  carried  through  when  there 
came  the  hour  of  trial. 

Nor  yet,  amidst  all  his  suffering,  did  his 
gaiety  and  love  of  jest  forsake  him.  When 
the  Duke  of  Courland  came  to  see  him  at 
this  period,  the  King  asked  him  whether 
he  stood  in  need  of  a  good  watchman,  ‘  for 
if  so,’  added  his  Majesty,  ‘  allow  me  to 
offer  myself,  being  well  qualified  for  such  a 
post  by  my  sleeplessness  at  nights.’ 

Finding  little  benefit  from  medicine,  and 
unwilling  to  try  abstinence,  Frederick  plac¬ 
ed  his  own  hopes  on  the  return  of  fine 
weather,  and  as  the  spring  advanced  often 
caused  himself  to  be  set  in  a  chair  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  palace  to  inhale  the 
balmy  air.  But  no  real  improvement  hav¬ 
ing  ensued,  the  King,  in  the  course  of  June, 
wrote  to  summon  from  Hanover  the  cele¬ 
brated  Swiss  physician.  Dr.  Zimmermann. 
Accordingly,  Zimmermann  came,  and  on  a 


careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  stomachic  the  daily  use' of  the 
Extract  of  Taraxicum — the  common  mea¬ 
dow  Dandelion.  But  he  heard  with  dis¬ 
may,  from  the  valet-de-chambre  Schdning, 
how  great  continued  to  be  the  King’s  er¬ 
rors  of  diet.  ‘  The  most  indigestible 
dishes,’  said  Schoning,  *  are  the  favorites 
with  his  Majesty ;  and  whenever  he  is  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  a  physician  to  try  any  me¬ 
dicine,  he  does  not  on  that  account  put  any 
restraint  on  his  immoderate  eating.’  The 
truth  of  such  accounts  was  soon  apparent 
to  Dr.  Zimmermann  from  his  own  observa¬ 
tion.  We  will  give  in  his  very  words  his 
report  of  the  King’s  dinner  on  the  30th  of 
June  : — 

‘  This  day  ibe  King  look  a  very  large  quantity 
of  soup,  and  this  consisted,  as  us^ual  with  him,  of 
the  very  strongest  and  nrost  highly  spiced  ingre¬ 
dients;  yet,  spiced  as  it  was  already,  he  added  to 
each  plate  of  it  a  large  spoonful  of  pounded  ginger 
and  mace.  His  Majesty  then  ate  a  good  piece  of 
bemf  d  la  Russe — beef  which  had  been  tfeeped  in 
half  a  quart  of  brandy.  Next  he  took  a  great 
quantity  of  an  lldian  dish,  which  is  made  half  of 
Indian  corn  and  half  of  Parmesan  cheese:  to  this 
the  juice  of  garlic  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  haked 
in  butter  until  there  arises  a  hard  rind  as  thick  as 
a  finger.  This,  one  of  the  King’s  most  darling 
dishes,  is  named  Polenta.  At  last,’  continues 
Zimmermann,  ‘the  King,  having  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  excellent  appetite  which  the 
Dandelion  gave  him,  closed  the  scene  with  a  whole 
plateful  of  eel-pie,  which  was  so  hot  and  fiery 
that  it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  baked  in 
Hell  I  Even  before  leaving  the  table  on  this 
occasion  he  fell  into  a  doze,  and  was  seized  with 
convulsions.  At  other  times  again,’  adds  the 
Doctor, ‘the  King  would  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
chilling  and  unwholesome  fruits,  especially 
melons,  and  then  again  a  vast  number  of  sweet¬ 
meats.’ 

With  such  irregularities  on  the  part  of  a 
septuagenary  invalid — still  persevered  in, 
notwithstanding  all  Dr.  Zimmermann’a 
warnings — our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  ailments  during  the  month 
of  July  became  greatly  aggravated,  and 
that  every  hope  of  amendment,  or  even 
alleviation  to  them,  disappeared.  The  last 
time  that  he  mounted  Conde  was  on  the 
4th  of  July,  when  ho  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  placed  in  his  saddle,  and  after  a  short 
gallop  manifested  extreme  exhaustion. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  long  illness 
there  was  no  word  or  deed  of  the  King 
which  referred  to  religious  feelings  or  be¬ 
tokened  any  idea  of  a  future  state.  All  his 
thoughts  apparently  were  of  this  earth — to 
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ful6l  his  Royal  daties  and  also  enjoy  his 
personal  pleasures  to  the  last.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
some  zealous  persons  urging  his  conversion, 
he  handed  the  letter  to  one  of  his  Secreta¬ 
ries  for  reply,  merely  saying  with  unusual 
gentleness,  ‘  They  should  be  answered 
kindly,  for  they  mean  well !’ 

Frederick  does  not  appear,  during  his 
last  illness,  to  have  seen  or  wished  to  see 
any  member  of  his  family;  but  almost 
every  evening  he  received  as  usual  his  circle 
of  literary  friends.  He  never  wearied  them 
with  complaints  of  his  painful  state,  nor 
even  mentioned  it,  but  conversed  cheerfully 
on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  on  various 
points  of  history  and  horticulture,  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy.  He  also  continued 
both  to  read  himself  and  be  read  to.  The  last 
works  which  he  perused  were  a  ‘  History  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France the  ‘  Siecle  de 
Louis  XV.’  by  Voltaire  ;  and  the  ‘  Twelve 
Caesars  ’  of  Suetonius  as  translated  by  La 
Harpe. 

Conscious  as  was  Frederick  of  his  daily 
declining  health,  and  hopeless  as  his  state 
had  now  become,  it  is  not  clear  how  far  he 
was  himself  aware  of  his  near  approaching 
dissolution.  On  the  10th  of  August  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick  : — 

‘  Mon  adorable  Scedr — Le  Melecin  de  Ha- 
novre  [Zimmermann]  a  voulu  se  faire  valoir  chez 
vous,  ma  bonne  smur,  mais  ia  verite  esl  qu’il 
m’a  e  e  inutile.  Les  vieux  doivent  faire  place  aux 
jeunes  gens  pour  que  chaque  generation  Irouve  sa 
place ;  et  a  bien  examiner  ce  que  c’est  que  la  vie, 
c’est  voir  mourir  el  naitre  ses  com patri( ties.  En 
attendant,  je  me  trouve  un  pen  soulage  depuis 
quelques  jours.  Mon  cceur  vous  reste  inviolable- 
ment  attache,  ma  bonne  soeur.  Avec  la  plus 
haute  consideration,  je  suis,  etc., 

‘  Federic.’ 

Next  day,  however,  we  find  the  King,  as  if 
in  expectation  of  a  longer  life,  dictate  a 
letter  to  the  bookseller  Pitra,  for  a  supply 
of  new  publications  to  his  library  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

To  the  last,  Frederick  displayed  the 
same  unconquerable  application,  the  same 
ardent  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
states.  Thus,  on  the  1st  of  August,  we 
may  observe  that  he  dictated  both  instruc¬ 
tions  and  inquiries  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  reclaiming  of  a  large  morass  near  Tilsit. 
To  the  last,  also,  there  continued  the  same 
care  and  thought  for  the  gratification  of 
his  palate.  Some  of  the  daily  bills  of  fare 
laid  before  him  within  a  fortnight  of  his 


death,  and  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  are 
still  preserved.  Thus  on  the  4th  of  August, 
one  of  the'  dishes  proposed  to  him  was  Des 
gateaux  a  la  Rothenbourg^  to  be  executed 
by  one  of  his  culinary  artists  with  the  clas¬ 
sic  name  of  Dionysius  ;  but  on  reflection 
his  Majesty  deemed  it  better  to  substitute 
another  dish  and  another  cook  to  dress  it. 
Accordingly  he  effaced  the  names  which  wo 
have  just  quoted,  and  wrote  upon  the 
margin  :  ‘  Gosset — Filet  de  Poulets  an 
Basilic  ;  mais  que  la  sauce  nc  soit  pas  trop 
epaisse.’ 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Frederick, 
far  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  dosed  till 
eleven  o’clock ;  then,  however,  ho  received 
his  Cabinet-Secretaries,  and  gave  them 
directions  with  a  feeble  voice,  but  with  his 
customary  clearness.  He  also  drew  out  for 
General  von  Rohdich,  the  Commandant  of 
Potsdam,  a  plan  of  some  manoeuvres  which 
he  wished  the  garrison  to  execute  on  the 
morrow — a  plan  perfectly  accurate,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  ground.  At  dinner  he 
ate  half  a  lobster,  the  last  food  which  passed 
his  lips.  In  the  afternoon  he  fell  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  which  continued  more  or 
less  through  the  night.  Early  on  the  16th 
a  rattle  was  heard  in  his  throat,  and  he 
seemed  at  the  very  point  of  death. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him,  as 
usual,  that  the  Cabinet-Secretaries  had 
come,  and  were  ready  in  the  ante-chamber, 
he  could  scarcely  gasp  out  words  to  desire 
that  they  should  wait,  and  that  he  would 
see  them  presently.  They  remained  out¬ 
side,  but  in  the  course  of  the  morning  Ge¬ 
neral  Von  Rohdich  entered  his  room.  As 
that  officer  appeared  before  him,  it  was 
painful  to  observe  how  the  dying  Monarch 
strove  to  collect  his  failing  energy  and  ful¬ 
fil  his  daily  task  ;  how  he  labored,  but  all 
in  vain,  to  raise  his  drooping  head  from  the 
corner  of  his  chair,  to  fix  his  gl.assy  eye, 
and  to  move  his  speechless  tongue.  The 
General  put  up  his  papers,  and  withdrew  in 
silence,  with  a  handkerchief  before  his  face. 
When,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Dr.  Selle  came  from 
Berlin,  he  found  that  his  Royal  Patient 
had  slightly  rallied,  being  able  to  stir  a  few 
steps,  and  articulate  a  few  words  ; — but  for 
the  first  time  during  his  long  reign,  he 
never  mentioned,  and  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten,  the  current  business,  not  yet  de¬ 
spatched,  of  the  day — a  surer  symptom  than 
any  other,  observed  Dr.  Selle,  of  his  close 
approaching  dissolution.  About  seven 
o^clock  the  King  had  a  short  but  quiet  and 
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refreshm"  interval  of  sleep.  As  the  clock 
placed  above  his  head  struck  eleven,  he  in¬ 
quired  the  hour,  and  on  being  told,  he  add¬ 
ed,  ‘  At  four  o’clock  I  will  rise.’  About 
midnight  his  Majesty  observed  that  his  fa¬ 
vorite  dog  had  sprung  from  the  allotted 
cushion  by  his  side,  upon  which  he  inquired 
where  he  was,  and  desired  that  he  might 
be  put  back  again.  These  were  the  last 
words  he  spoke.  Soon  after  the  t  attle  in 
his  throat  returned,  his  breathibg  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  twenty  minutes 
past  two  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
August  he  expired.  He  was  seventy-four 
years  and  six  months  of  ago. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  all  this  time 
— so  strict  was  the  discipline  in  the  Royal 
Household — the  King’s  imminent  danger 
remained  a  secret  not  only  to  most  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Berlin,  but  also  to 
most  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  Even 
on  the  16th,  when  the  King  was  at  the  last 
extremity,  the  Queen  gave  an  afternoon 
party  at  Schbnhausen.  Alirabeau,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Prince  Henry 
at  Rheinsberg,  was  present,  and  states  that 
the  Envoy  of  France  was  by  no  means 
aware  of  the  crisis  being  so  near  at  hand, 
and  that  the  Queen  herself  was  equally 
unconscioi  s.  In  Mirabeau’s  own  words, 
‘  La  Reine  ne  s’en  doutait  pas  ;  elle  ne  me 
parla  que  de  nion  habit,  de  Rheinsberg,  et 
du  bonheur  qu’elle  y  avait  goilte  e'tant 
Princesse  Royale.’*  Thus  was  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  talking  of  her  honeymoon  in  the  last 
hours  of  her  married  life  ! 

In  the  portrait  which  we  have  now  en¬ 
deavored  to  draw  of  Frederick’s  private 
character  in  old  age  and  his  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  peace,  we  are  conscious 
that  many  of  the  features  may  appear 
scarcely  consistent  with  each  other,  or  as 
appertaining  to  one  and  the  same  mind. 
As  in  the  giant  figure  of  Dante’s  vision  : — 


•  La  sua  testa  h  di  fin’  oro  formata, 

E  puro  argento  son  le  braccia  e  ’1  petto  ; 

Poi  e  di  rame  infinoalla  forcata; 

Da  indi  in  giuso  e  tutto  ferro  eletto, 

Salvo  che  ’1  destro  piede  e  terra  cotta, 

E  sta  ’ll  su  quel,  piu  che  ’n  nell’  altro  eretto  : 
Ciascuna  parte,  fuor  che  I’oro,  e  rotta !’ 

Thus  also  in  King  Frederick  the  clay  was 
strangely  blended  with  the  gold ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  with  truth  the  presence  of 

•  Histoire  Secrbtt  de  Berlin,  vol.  I.,  p.  84,  ed., 
nS9. 


either,  and  it  remains  only  to  assi’gn  pre¬ 
cisely  the  different  proportions. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  most  able  sketch  of 
Frederick’s  early  life  and  campaigns — a 
sketch  which  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
a  contemporary  journal,  but  since  among 
his  own  collected  Essays — calls  his  Prussian 
Majesty  ‘  the  greatest  King  that  has  in 
modern  times  succeeded  by  right  of  birth 
to  a  throne.’  With  very  sincere  respect 
for  Mr.  Macaulay’s  critical  authority,  we 
must  here  however  dissent  from  his  conclu¬ 
sion.  Several  Royal  and  legitimate  names 
occur  to  us  as  deserving  to  stand  higher  on 
the  rolls  of  fame.  Thus,  upon  the  whole, 
and  not  without  a  consciousness  of  many 
blemishes  and  errors  in  our  hero,  we  should 
prefer  to  Frederick,  the  Fourth  Henry  of 
France.  But  without  .any  doubt  or  hesi¬ 
tation  we  should  assign  the  palm  over  both 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  As 
with  Frederick,  his  grandfather  was  the 
first  King  of  his  race  ;  to  that  King,  like 
Frederick,  he  was  lineal  and  peaceful  heir. 
Succeeding  to  the  throne  at  a  far  earlier 
age  than  the  Prussian  monarch,  he  fell  in 
the  field  of  glory  when  only  thirty-seven — 
that  age  so  often  fatal  to  genius — yet  with¬ 
in  that  narrow  space,  during  those  few  and 
youthfui  years,  how  much  had  he  already 
achieved  for  immortality  !  As  a  statesman 
he  may  bo  held  to  have  surpassed  ;  as  a 
warrior  to  have  equalled,  Frederick.  And 
if  lofty  principles  and  a  thought  of  things 
beyond  this  earth  be  admitted  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  greatness  (as  undoubtedly  they 
should  be),  how  mitth  will  the  balance  then 
incline  to  the  side  of  Gustavus  !  The  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  the  Prussian  King  at  Ros- 
bach  was,  we  allow,  fully  equal  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  the  Swedish  King  at  Leip- 
sick  on  nearly  the  same  ground  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  years  before.  The  two 
Monarchs  were  alike  in  the  action  ;  but 
how  striking  the  contrast  between  them  in 
the  evening  of  the  well-fought  day  !  Gus¬ 
tavus  kneeling  down  at  the  head  of  all  his 
troops  to  give  God  the  glory  !  Frederick 
seated  alone  in  his  tent,  and  composing  his 
loathsome  Ode ! 

The  character  of  Frederick  is  now,  we 
rejoice  to  think,  viewed  by  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  in  a  fair  and  discriminating  spirit. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is,  and  there  ought 
to  be,  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  mili¬ 
tary  genius  and  renown  ;  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  leaning  to  his  infidel  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  to  his  iron  despotism,  or  to  his  fan¬ 
tastic  notions  of  finance.  The  French 
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language  is  not  now  preferred  to  the  Ger-  Humboldt  and  Hallam,  as  Eastlake  and 
man  by  the  Germans  themselves,  nor  is  the  Cornelius,  may  worthily  stand  side  by  side, 
literature  of  Berlin  any  longer  the  pale  re-  Nor,  we  hope,  is  the  day  far  distant  when 
flex  of  that  of  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  Prussia  in  her  constitution- 
there  appears  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  al  rights  shall  enable  her  statesmen  to  vie 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine  the  inclination  to  a  with  ours  in  the  principles  of  free  institu- 
careful  study  of  the  kindred  tongue — to  a  tions,  and  in  that  manly  and  unpremeditat- 
generous  emulation  with  the  kindred  race,  ed  eloquence  which  free  institutions  alone 
of  England.  Even  now  such  names  as  can  produce  or  preserve. 

- ^1  <  f - 

From  Tait't  Magazine. 

OLD  SONGS. 

BY  ELIZABETH  YOUATT. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Muses  were  said  to  language  has  over  a  particular  one.  But 
be  only  three,  Mneme,  or  “Memory;”  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  no  in- 
Metele,  or  “  Meditation;”  and  Aoide,  or  tention  of  entering,  the  present  paper  being 
“  Song.”  According  to  the  poet  Aleman,  devoted  to  the  thoughts  and  reminiscences 
they  were  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  indissolubly  connected  with  Old  Song — and 
dwelling  in  Mount  Helicon,  but  neverthe-  who  has  not  some  such  ? 
less  children  of  Earth.  It  is  of  the  last-  We  are  told  by  Lucretius,  that  “the 
mentioned  of  these  three  gentle  sisters  that  birds  taught  man  to  sing.”  “  And  did  God 
we  are  about  to  write,  claiming  her  as  one  teach  the  birds asked  one  who  was  too 
of  the  sweetest  of  our  household  deities  to  bright  and  pure  for  this  world,  and  is  now, 
this  day.  we  trust,  among  the  angels  in  heaven.  The 

Music  has  been  called  “  an  artistic  union  expression  of  that  childish  face,  with  the 
of  inarticulate  sounds  and  rhythm,  exciting  clear  earnest  eyes,  and  thoughtful  brow,  is 
agreeable  sensations,  and  raising  mental  haunting  us  yet  “  Did  God  teach  the 
images  and  emotions  directly  or  indirectly  birds  or  did  they  burst  out  singing  all  at 
pleasing.  As  an  adjunct,  it  is  a  beautiful  once,  when  they  opened  their,  eyes  upon  so 
illustration  of  language  ;  combined  with  the  beautiful  a  world  '  I  do  not  think  I  should 
sister  art,  it  becomes  a  highly  ornamental  have  required  teaching,  it  seems  so  natural 
kind  of  eloquence.”  It  is  a  tuneful  link  to  sing  when  we  arc  happy  !”.  Like  that 
between  the  present  and  the  past — a  sweet  young  child,  many  of  our  ancient  philoso- 
and  mysterious  voice,  whispering  of  by-  phers  believe  song  and  speech  to  have  been 
gone  days — and  friends — and  scenes — and  coeval. 

bright,  fairy  hopes  that  may  never  come  Music  among  the  Greeks  is  a  comprehen- 
again.  “  Musical  floods  of  tears  !”  to  sive  term,  signifying  poetry  sang  with  some 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  its  most  enthusias-  sort  of  accompaniment.  According  to  tra- 
tic  votaries — “  gushes  of  pure  joyfulne.ss !  ex-  dition,  Cadmus  with  his  Phoenicians  origi- 
quisite  embodiments  of  fugitive  thoughts!”  nally  introduced  music  into  Greece.  But 
A  thing  of  dreams,  and  memories,  and  Plutarch,  in  his  “  Dialogue  on  Music,” 
beauty  !  Melodious  outpourings  of  genius,  first  makes  Lycias  a  professor  of  the  art,  re- 
that  slip  into  the  heart,  as  dear  old  Chris-  peats  the  statement  of  Heraclides,  that 
topher  North  says,  just  like  light,  no  one  Amphion,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope, 
knows  how,  filling  its  chambers  sweetly  and  taught  the  Greeks  to  compo.se  and  sing 
silently,  and  leaving  it  nothing  more  to  de-  lyric  poetry  ;  then  by  a  second  interlocutor, 
sire  for  perfect  contentment.  Sotcriehus  contradicts  the  first,  assigning  to 

Madame  De  Stael  advocates  the  infinite  Apollo  the  merit  of  having  converted  Greece 
superiority  of  instrumental  over  vocal  music,  into  a  musical  nation — Apollo,  Me  singer^ 
on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  the  former  as  he  is  termed  by  Horace, 
leaving  so  much  to  the  imagination  ;  while  “  By  what  is  called  Greek  music,  there- 
Metastasio  describes  it  as  possessing  that  fore,’'  writes  the  able  author  of  that  article 
advantage  over  poetry,  which  a  universal  in  Knight’s  Cyclopaedia,  “  we  understand 
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the  union  of  poetry  and  nausic,  the  former 
of  the  two  exercising  the  greatest  sway  over 
the  mind,  because  expressing  noble  senti¬ 
ments — gracefully  inculcating  religion  and 
morality — teaching  obedience  to  the  laws — 
exciting  generous  feelings — and  inspiring 
patriotism  and  courage.  It  is  thus  only 
that  we  can  account  for  the  effects  said  to 
be  wrought  by  ancient  music.”  And  again, 
he  repeats  his  belief  that  it  is  the  blending 
of  harmony  and  song,  which  undeniably 
operated  with  such  amazing  force  on  all 
classes  of  the  people — music  being  but  the 
ally  of  verse.  According  to  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  the  Greeks,  too,  had  their  old  songs, 
some  of  which  have  descended  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  full  of  classical  and  traditional 
associations. 

Homer  is  said  to  have  sung  his  own  epics. 
What  is  so  delightful  as  to  hear  a  poet  sing 
his  own  compositions  ?  The  expression, 
the  soul  of  the  poetry,  coming  from  his  lips 
just  as  it  welled  up  from  the  deep  fountain 
of  inspiration,  the  mysteries  of  which  are 
so  little  understood  by  the  uninitiated. 
What  is  so  delightful  as  to  set  some  favor¬ 
ite  rhyme  to  a  tune  of  our  own,  and  sing  it 
to  weariness — if  that  were  possible  ?  It  is 
pleasant  enough  for  an  author  to  find  his 
works  translated  into  a  foreign  language  ; 
but  to  hear  his  own  songs,  unexpectedly, 
in  a  far  land — ah  !  that  is  fame  indeed ! 

Rousseau  describes  song  (chanson)  “  as 
a  very  brief,  lyrical  poem,  founded  com¬ 
monly  on  agreeable  subjects,  to  which  a 
melody  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
it  on  familiar  occasions,  either  at  table 
among  friends,  or  to  a  beloved  object ;  and 
even  when  alone,  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of 
the  rich,  and  to  lighten  the  care  and  labors 
of  the  poor” — but  their  principal  charm 
must  ever  rest  in  association.  It  is  scarce¬ 
ly  needed  that  they  should  possess  any  pe¬ 
culiar  merit  of  their  own,  but  will  be  quite 
sufficient  if  they  serve  to  call  up  a  faint  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  last  time  we  heard  them  ; 
and  of  the  dear  ones  who  might  have  been 
with  us  then.  If  they  bring  back  the  past, 
even  though  it  be  in  sorrow — the  melody 
remaining  when  the  voice  that  warbled  it 
•o  sweetly  is  hushed  in  death  ! 

“  A  well-known  tune 

Which  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loAed  to 
hear — 

Remember’d  now  in  sadness !” 

“  We  would  liken  music,”  saysL.  E.  L., 
“  to  Aladdin’s  lamp,  worthless  in  itself — 
not  so  for  the  spirits  which  obey  its  call. 


We  love  it  for  the  buried  hopes,  the  gar¬ 
nered  memories,  the  tender  feelings  it  can 
summon  with  a  touch.” 

“  As  children,”  writes  a  celebrated  au¬ 
thoress,  “  and  before  the  sister-band  was 
broken  and  divided  by  death  and  change, 
we  had,  1  well  remember,  a  pleasant  cus¬ 
tom  of  singing  in  turns,  cither  at  our  needle¬ 
work,  or  after  we  retired  to  rest.  And  I 
have  many  a  time,  when  1  happened  to  lie 
awake  at  night,  heard  my  little  sister  still 
singing  on  in  her  sleep.  The  memory  of 
my  gladsome  and  innocent  childhood  comes 
back  like  a  spell,  whenever  I  hear  those  old 
songs  !” 

How  truly  has  the  Poet  said — 

**  There  is  delight  in  singing,  though  none  hear 
Beside  the  singer!” 

It  is  so  natural  to  sing  when  one  is  hap¬ 
py.  On  a  bright  sunny  day  for  instance — 
or  as  we  sit  alone — or  go  about  our  house¬ 
hold  tasks — ay,  and  even  at  our  desk,  when 
the  mood  is  on  us,  the  invisible  Aoide,  and 
the  heart’s  music  will  have  vent !  How  an 
old  song,  or  sometimes  only  a  few  lines  of 
one,  heard  long  since,  comes  back  all  of  a 
sudden,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  haunting 
us  for  days  and  weeks,  ever  in  our  thoughts 
and  on  our  lips,  breaking  forth  half-involun- 
tarily  into  words — and,  then,  as  strangely 
it  fades  away,  and  returns  not  again  for 
years  ;  just  as  if  its  memory  had  gone  to 
gladden  some  one  else.  How  often,  when 
sorrow  has  stricken  us  into  silence,  has  a 
few  notes  of  some  qld  familiar  song  broken 
the  spell,  and  compelled  us  irresistibly,  as 
it  were,  to  join  in  that  well-loved  melody, 
so  that  we  have  wept  to  find  ourselves  sing¬ 
ing,  and  yet  sang  on  until  we  forgot  our 
weeping  I 

We  can  remember,  years  ago,  going  on  a 
visit  to  one  who,  although  personally  un¬ 
known  to  us  at  the  time,  we  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  with  no  little  awe  and 
reverence,  and  feeling,  as  the  young  are  apt 
to  feel  in  a  strange  house,  and  among  stran¬ 
gers,  until  on  opening  the  window  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  we  chanced  to  hear  our 
hostess  singing  in  the  garden  beneath,  as 
she  tended  her  flowers.  That  old  song 
acted  like  a  charm  in  removing  the  barrier 
between  us,  and  dissipating  those  causeless 
fears,  which  never  returned  again  during 
that  happy  and  memorable  visit. 

What  a  large  proportion  of  people,  even 
in  the  most  elevated  and  intellectual  socie¬ 
ty,  there  are  who  prefer  hearing  a  simple 
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old  ballad  before  anything  elso  ;  although  1 
very  many  want  the  courage  to  confess  it. 
Look  round  you,  for  instance,  at  the  soiree 
or  concert-room — first,  perhaps,  comes  an 
instrumental  performance  by  a  brilliant  and 
popular  musician,  whose  spirit,  as  Bellini 
says  of  Beethoven,  “  actually  seems  to 
create  the  inconceivable,  while  his  fingers 
perform  the  impossible  !”  A  few  enter 
into  the  beauty  of  the  conception,  others 
admire  and  marvel  at  the  rapidity,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  exquisite  finish  of  his 
execution.  Some,  lulled  by  those  sweet 
sounds,  suffer  their  thoughts  to  wander  away 
in  a  pleasant,  dreamy,  idleness,  the  spell 
of  which  is  only  broken  at  last  by  their  ces¬ 
sation.  And  not  a  few  wonder  when  it  is 
to  end,  and  the  singing  begin. 

And  now  follows  an  Italian  air  from  the 
last  new  Opera.  Half  the  people  present, 
in  all  probability,  do  not  understand  the 
language,  and  are  trying  to  look  as  if  they 
did  :  but  in  spite  of  that  splendid  voice,  it 
is  a  dull  affair  for  them.  And  even  when 
the  talent  of  the  singer  rises,  as  we  have 
known  it  to  do  superior  to  all  language, 
electrifying,  and  taking  the  admiration  of 
her  hearers,  as  it  were  by  storm,  with  her 
charming  cadences,  and  bird-like  notes,  and 
drawing  down  one  unanimous  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause — it  is  still  but  a  poor  triumph  com¬ 
pared  to  that  achieved  by  old  songs.  ; 

“  Now,  Fanny,  dear,”  whispered  an 
elderly  gentleman  nearest  to  his  companion, 
“  they  are  going  to  sing  your  song  . 

We  turned  involuntarily ;  but  one  glance  | 
was  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  simple 
little  woman  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
her  sweet,  loving  smile,  was  no  authoress 
or  song-writer,  but  his  wife ;  and  the  air, 
one  which  in  all  probability  she  had  sung 
to  him  years  ago — before  they  were  married 
perhaps. 

The  song  was  touching  and  plaintive. 
Old  enough  to  have  its  memories — no  light 
recommendation  in  these  days  of  “  new 
music” — all  could  understand — many  Jett 
it.  Tears  rushed  unbidden  into  eyes,  albeit 
unused  to  weeping.  Those  who  smiled 
then,  and  there  were  not  a  few  glad  young 
hearts  to  whom  sorrow  and  sadness  were 
but  names,  will  weep  perchance  when  they 
hear  it  again,  at  the  recollection  of  that 
happy  evening,  and  those  who  made  its 
happiness  for  them.  There  were  less  appa¬ 
rent  manifestations  of  applause,  and  more 
deep  and  silent  gratification.  The  elderly 
gentleman  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
look  quite  satisfied — nothing  could  equal 
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the  remembranoe  of  Fanny’s  singing  for 
him  ;  and  yet  as  he  said,  **  it  was  pleasant 
enough  to  listen,  and  think  of  old  times.” 

A  venerable-looking  woman,  with  the 
tears  still  glistening  on  her  pale  checks,  and 
mourning  in  her  dress,  but  still  more  in  her 
face,  turned  to  whisper  something  to  her 
companion : — 

“  That  was  our  poor  Mary’s  song — ^bless 
her  !” 

VV e  thought  of  “  she — the  silver  tongued,” 
so  exquisitely  described  by  Christopher 
North,  in  his  paper  on  Christmas  Dreams, 

as  about  to  sing  an  old  ballad,  words  and 
air  alike,  hundreds  of  years  old — and  sing 
she  doth,  while  tears  begin  to  fall,  with  a 
voice  too  mournfully  beautiful  long  to 
breathe  below.  And  ere  another  Christmas 
shall  have  come  with  its  falling  snows, 
doomed  to  be  mute  on  earth,  but  to  be 
hymning  in  Heaven.” 

But,  after  all,  the  Mary  referred  to  might 
have  been  married  only,  and  gone  away 
from  the  home  of  her  youth,  or  unhappy. 
The  word  “  poor”  has  a  thousand  signifi¬ 
cations,  and  is  used  in  endearment  as  well 
as  commiseration. 

Why .  is  it  that  we  are  ‘‘  never  merry 
when  we  hear  sweet  music  That,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Shelley, — 

“  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought  ?” 

Can  there  be  aught  of  truth  in  the  wild 
and  poetical  creed  of  the  Hindoos,  regard¬ 
ing  musical  effect,  which  they  strictly  con¬ 
nect  with  past  events,  believing  that  it  arises 
from  our  recalling  to  memory  the  airs  of 
Paradise,  heard  in  a  state  of  pre  existence 
— mistaking  the  inspirations  of  genius  for 
the  dreams  of  iramortalily  The  Egyptians 
believe  that  men  were  spirits  fallen  from  a 
brighter  world,  and  that  a  genius  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  mortal  life  with  a  Lethean 
cup  in  his  hand,  from  which  every  soul  be¬ 
fore  it  wanders  out,  is  forced  to  take  a  deep 
oblivious  draught,  awakening  with  only  a 
confused  and  indistinct  recollection  of  the 
past.  Among  these  glimpses  of  the  “bet¬ 
ter-land,”  harmony  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  mo?t  frequent  occurrence.  Plato  has 
a  similar  faith,  and  looks  upon  the  human 
soul  as  an  exile  from  its  radiant  home,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  infinite  aspirations,  and  haunting 
recollections  of  the  Beautiful  in  sight  and 
sound.  How  exquisitely  has  this  idea  been 
shadowed  forth  by  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
our  living  poetesses  :* — 

•  Miss  £.  B.  Barrett. 
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“  A  yearning  to  the  Beautiful  denied  you, 
Shall  strain  your  powers ; 

Ideal  sweetness  shall  over-glide  you, 
Resumed  from  ours ! 

In  all  your  music  our  pathetic  minor 
Your  ears  shall  cross ; 


that  it  fell  like  a  shadow  over  her  pale  face. 

Just  then,  one  of  her  party,  who  were  all 

strangers  to  us,  came  in  search  of  her,  and 

we  re-entered  the  room  together. 

^ .  VVe  saw  her  once  again  in  the  course  of 
And  all  fair  sights  shall  mind  you  of  diviner,  i  .1  •  ,  1  •  j  i.  11  •  "iU 

With  sense  ofloss!”  i evening,  laughing  and  talking  with 

much  animation,  and  apparent  gaietd  de 
How  often  do  we  hear  some  sweet  air :  cmur ;  but  failed  in  all  our  endeavors  to 
which  seems  strangely  familiar,  and  yet,  if  learn  her  name.  Nor  could  our  kind  hostess, 
we  ever  heard  it  before,  it  must  have  been  j  among  her  two  hundred  guests,  be  brought 
thus — or  in  our  dreams  ! — a  wild  creed  to  recollect  and  identify  that  particular  one 
which  Fancy  revels  in,  at  the  same  time  1  who  had  so  much  interested  us.  And 
that  Reason  rejects.  But  we  willingly  quit  having  no  means  of  ascertaining  her  real 
the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  for  the  realities  |  history,  we  were  forced  to  content  ourselves 
of  truth  and  experience.  '  with  imagining  a  dozen  different  ones,  all 

A  few  years  since,  at  a  largo  soiree,  where  more  or  less  connected  with  Old  Songs, 
half  the  company  were  unknown  to  us,  we'  ‘‘  Show  me  a  heart,”  writes  L.  E.  L., 
chanced  to  sit  opposite  a  lady,  who,  but  for,  “  without  its  hidden  wound  I”  And  we 
subsequent  events,  would  in  all  probability ,  verily  believe,  that  however  outwardly  calm 
have  been  passed  over  unnoticed  in  our  and  self-possessed,  each  have  their  secret 
eager  search  after  the  principal  stars  in ,  sorrow,  unguessed,  unpitied,  unrevealed, 
the  literary  hemisphere — those  wandering '  but  for  those  lightning  touches  of  associa- 
lights  which  had  ever  a  strange  charm  for ;  tion,  which,  unlocking  the  barriers  of  a  cold, 
us.  She  was  below  the  middle  size,  with  but  necessary  reserve,  give  us  transient 
nothing  striking  either  in  dress  or  manner  [glimpses  of  a  sad  and  sorrowful  romance, 
— one  of  those  every-day  faces  which  Pro-  oftentimos  when  least  expected, 
fessor  Longfellow  happily  compares  to  “  a '  Song-love,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  a 
book,  where  no  line  is  written,  save  perhaps home  feeling — Aoidc,  a  household  deity, 
a  date!”  The  maiden  sings  among  her  flowers,  or  at 

On  a  sudden  the  hum  of  eager  voices  was  |  her  daily  tasks.  The  mother  sings  to  the 
hushed  into  silence,  or  only  heard  in  sup-  !  infant  on  her  breast ;  and  again,  the  little 
pressed  whispers ;  and  some  one  commenced  [  children,  as  they  grow  up  around  her,  sing 
singing  an  old  Scotch  ballad,  simple  and  at  their  merry  play.  But  by-and-bye,  all 
characteristic,  but  not  remarkable  for  any  |  of  a  sudden  perhaps,  one  young  voice  is 
depth  of  sentiment.  The  heart  creates  its  hushed  !  and  the  mother  weeps  to  hear  the 
own  pathos.  The  lady  before  mentioned  same  song  warbled  J)y  other  lips  ;  and  then 
shuddered,  and  changed  color  as  she  listen- !  smiles  again  in  the  trusting  faith  of  her 
ed.  Her  bosom  heaved  with  some  hidden  meek  heart,  to  think  that  little  one,  through 
and  painful  emotion.  She  struggled  evi- 1  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  may  be  singing 
dently  and  vainly  against  it,  becoming  at  still — in  heaven.  The  young  wife  sings  to 
length  so  fearfully  pale,  that  we  could  not  her  husband,  and  he  is  a  lover  once  again, 
help  asking  if  she  were  ill.  She  looked  up !  The  daughter  sings  to  her  father  and  mother 


halt-unconsciously — the  look  was  no  longer 
a  fair  unwritten  scroll,  but  deeply  indented 
with  the  traces  of  sorrow  and  anguish. 

“  Take  me  away  !”  exclaimed  she  wild¬ 
ly,  and  imploringly.  “  I  cannot  bear 
this !” 

VVe  went  into  the  ante-room.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  was  no  one  there  ;  and  sitting 
down,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child,  evident¬ 
ly  forgetting  that  she  was  not  alone.  And 
then  recovering  herself  by  a  strong  effort, 
and  with  a  convulsive  laugh,  that  was  sad- 


when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over,  and 
and  they  gather  round  the  hearth,  some 
ancient  ditty  for  the  hundredth  time,  to 
which  the  old  people  listen  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  ;  she  thinking  the  while  of  other 
things  ;  for  that  song  has  no  charm  for  her, 
save  that  they  love  to  listen  to  it.  They 
calling  to  mind  the  scenes  and  hopes  of  the 
Past,  and  hearing  in  imagination  the  voices 
of  those  who  had  been  resting  in  the  quiet 
grave  years  ago,  the  mother  remembers  how 
she  used  to  sing  it  when  a  girl,  gathering 
wild  flowers  in  her  native  wood,  and  the 


der  far  than  tears,  began  to  apologize  fori  father  that  memorable  day  when  he  heard 
the  trouble  she  had  given,  and  to  murmur  j  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  bright  epoch 
something  about  the  heat  and  the  crowd,  as  ^  in  both  their  lives. 

she  carelessly  arranged  her  dark  hair,  soi  Mrs.  Ellis  imagines  a  sweet  scene,  which 
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may  not  be  altogether  ideal — of  a  brother,  | 
a  prodigal — an  alien  from  the  paths  of  peace  I 
— a  dweller  in  distant  lands,  still  haunted  * 
by  this  fireside  music,  telling  him,  as  itj 
were,  to  return,  until  he  exclaims  at  length, 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  “I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father!”  How 
readily — how  joyfully  is  he  received  and 
forgiven.  Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  es¬ 
trangement  steals  over  them  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly — the  inevitable  result  of  a  long  ab¬ 
sence.  Presently  the  sister  sits  down  to  the  j 
instrument ;  she  touches  a  few  chords,  and  ^ 
begins  to  sing.  It  is  the  evening  hymn  How ' 
often  have  they  sang  it  together  years  ago,  and 
now  once  again  their  voices  blend  ;  but  his  ’ 
has  grown  manly  since  then,  and  yet,  whenl 
he  first  began,  it  trembled  like  that  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  child.  The  whole  familyjoin  in  the  sacred 
melody — heart  and  voice  united,  as  of  old. 
That  hymn  has  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
time  and  change,  and  made  them  all  one 
again. 

We  have  known  the  memory  of  a  hymn, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  more  pow¬ 
erful  even  than  this  in  recalling  the  wan¬ 
derer  back  to  penitence  and  peace,  and 
realizing  the  cry  of  the  returning  prodigal, 
in  its  true  and  Scriptural  sense  ; — a  sweet 
and  touching  reminiscence,  but  scarcely 
suited  to  the  character  of  our  present 
paper. 

How  exquisitely  simple  and  natural  is 
Burns’  description  of  Bonnie  Jean — 

“  And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie ; 

The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne’er  a  lighter  heart  than  she.” 

We  knew  just  such  a  one,  years  ago.  Her 
real  name  was  Margaret,  but  we  have  called  > 
her  Jean,  ever  since  we  read  it.  Thus 
would  she  go  about  the  house,  always  busy,  | 
and  always  merry ;  working  and  singing, . 
so  that  it  did  one’s  heart  good  to  hear  her. 
She  was  not  rich  or  accomplished — having 
been  brought  up  at  home,  under  the  eye  of 
a  kind  and  judicious  parent,  who  took  care 
not  to  sacrifice  the  useful  to  the  ornamental. 
Jean  possessed  no  instrument,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  she  could  have  played  above 
half-a-dozen  tunes  on  it  if  she  had ;  but  her 
car  was  quick,  and  her  voice  sweet  and  ex¬ 
pressive.  The  old  father  thought  that  no 
one  in  the  world  sang  like  his  Margaret, 
and  was  never  tired  of  asking  her  for  “  My 
ain  Fireside,”  “John  Anderson  my  Jo,” 
“  The  Banks  o’  Doon,”  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind — all  of  which  she  sang 


without  music,  generally  as  she  sat  at  work, 
in  a  soft,  pfaintive  voice,  that  was  irresisti¬ 
bly  touching.  We  can  remember  hearing 
her  sing  “  Auld  Kobin  Gray”  once,  and 
weeping  like  a  child.  The  recollection  of 
“  Bonnie  Jean”  is  inseparably  connected 
with  these  old  songs. 

Lucy  Grey  had  a  voice  like  a  bird — not 
powerful,  but  full  of  sweetness  and  expres¬ 
sion.  VVhether  it  was  that  sweet  voice,  or 
her  fair,  gentle  face,  we  know  not,  but 
wherever  she  went  she  won  all  hearts,  and 
dearer  than  all  to  her — that  of  her  brave 
,  cousin,  Walter  Graham.  Scarcely  an  even¬ 
ing  passed  but  he  was  sure  to  find  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  making  his  appearance  at  her 
I  mother’s  house,  where  Lucy  never  wearied 
of  playing  his  favorite  songs,  which  became 
,  hers  also  from  the  moment  he  admired 
them.  Singing  did  not,  however,  hinder 
more  serious  matters;  and  when  Walter 
Graham  was  forced  at  length  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  it  was  as  the  betrothed  husband 
of  his  cousin  Lucy.  But  he  never  returned 
again  I 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  sorrow-striek 
en  girl  arose  up  at  length  from  her  sick 
couch,  to  mingle  in  that  world  which  seemed 
a  dreary  wilderness  to  her  without  him. 


ing  once  more  those  well-remembered  songs, 
pausing  between  each,  as  though  the  low, 
praiseful  whisper  of  her  dead  lover  could 
ever  come  again,  save  in  memory.  Poor 
Lucy  !  And  yet  there  are  others  more  to 
be  pitied — when  old  songs  bring  back  the 
changed  !  Thy  grief  is  sweet  compared  to 
the  agony — the  bitterness — the  wounded 
pride,  and  blighted  affection,  connected 
with  such  reminiscences. 

The  poet  bows  down  his  lofty  head  to 
listen  to  the  simple  melodies  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  and  hold  communion  with  the  house¬ 
hold  spirits  that  come  back  at  their  call,  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday.  What 
changes  have  passed  over  him  since  then  ! 
From  a  song-lover,  ho  has  become,  by  the 
most  natural  transition  in  the  world,  a  song 
writer.  All  true  poets  must  needs  be,  more 
1  or  less,  admirers  of  old  ballads ;  it  is  a  part 
I  of  their  sweet  creed,  as  worshippers  of  the 
I  Beautiful !  Hope  whispers — what  those 
I  songs  are  to  him  now,  his  may  be  to  others 
years  hence;  while  the  heart  of  the  poet 
i  burns  within  him  at  the  thought. 

“  Of  all  my  compositions,”  said  a  veteran 
author,  as  he  sat  tranquil  and  gray-headed, 
beneath  the  shade  of  his  well-earned  lau¬ 
rels,  “  nothing  perhaps  has  ever  afforded 
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me  more  real  happineBS  than  a  song  writ- 1 
ten  years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of| 
my  literary  career,  and  before  1  became  so  j 
completely  absorbed  in  more  abstruse! 
studies.  The  world  has  claimed  all  else,  i 
but  the  song  still  makes  music  in  my  heart ' 
and  home.  My  children  sing  it  to  me| 
every  night ;  and  sometimes  in  the  day  as  j 
well  I  hear  them  humming  it ;  and  they! 
little  think  how  it  pleases  me  to  listen.  I 
And  they  will  sing  it  still,  with  tears  may  I 
be,”  added  the  old  man,  “  when  1  am  dead 
and  gone  !” 

Two  sisters  sat  together  in  their  humble! 
apartment ;  one  wore  a  widow’s  cap  ;  both ! 
were  pale  and  sorrow-stricken.  Theyi 
worked  on  in  silence,  until  a  woman’s  clear  | 
voice  arose  up  all  of  a  sudden  from  the' 
narrow  street  beneath,  and  commenced! 
singing  an  old  ballad,  while  the  widow’s  , 
tears  fell  fast. 

“  Do  you  remember,  Anne,  where  we 
last  heard  that  song.?”  asked  she.  But! 
her  sister  had  forgotten.  There  were  many 
tearful  reminiscences,  and  a  few  sun-bright 
links  in  the  chain  of  association,  but  this 
was  not  one  of  them  for  her.  She  had  been ' 
sewing  plaeidly  on,  the  song  and  the  singer 
alike  unheeded,  except  once,  when  it  just 
crossed  her  mind  that  it  was  a  bitter  day  to ! 
be  abroad  in,  and  so  thinly  clad  as  that 


against  the  casement,  and  penetrated  home 
after  home  in  vain  ;  there  was  no  kindred 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it.  A 
veteran  author,  whose  thoughts  came  slow¬ 
er  than  they  were  wont,  w’^hat  with  age  and 
poverty,  and  the  incubvs  which  W’eighs  ever 
on  those  who  are  forced  to  coin  poetry  into 
bread — wearied  and  annoyed,  sent  down 
word  that  if  she  did  not  move  on,  he  would 
give  her  in  charge.  But  upon  his  wife’s 
observing  that  it  was  a  terrible  night  to  be 
abroad  in,  qualitied  the  command  by  a  few 
half-pence,  and  the  half  of  their  frugal  sup¬ 
per. 

“  After  all,”  said  he,  with  a  smde,  “  it  is 
easier  writing  songs  here  by  our  bit  of  fire 
(and  it  was  but  a  bit),  than  singing  them  in 
the  cold,  w'ct  streets.”  A  blessing  surely 
rested  on' his  poetry  that  night. 

Again  the  ballad-singer  pas.sed  on,  and 
her  voice  had  ’more  of  melody  in  it.  The 
kind  face  and  gentle  words  of  the  poet’s 
wife  had  done  her  good,  beside  providing 
fdr  the  wants  of  the  present  hour;  and  the 
poor,  happily  for  them,  in  one  sense,  seldom 
look  beyond.  Presently  the  door  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  house  opened,  and  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  decently  dressed,  beckoned  her  for¬ 
ward,  and  slipped  a  shilling  into  her  hand, 
!  observing  that  it  was  a  wild  night.  'I'he 
ballad-singer  looked  up  astonished  at  receiv- 


poor  ballad-singer — somehow  ballad-sing- !  ing  so  much,  and  saw  by  the  lamp-  light 
era  always  do  come  out  on  wet  days.  traces  of  tears  recently  shed  on  the  thin 

“  It  was  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,”  continued  ,  cheek  of  her  benefactress.  The  young 
the  young  widow,  following  out  the  train  woman  shook  her  head  when  she  offered 
of  her  own  tangled  thoughts.  “  Surely  ’  her  one  of  the  baUads  which  she  had  been 
you  must  recollect,  dear  Anne,  how  you  singing,  declaring  with  a  sigh  that  she  knew 
and  I  and  Frank  set  out  to  visit  the  new  it  by  heart  ;  and,  interrupting  her  thanks 
light-house,  leaving  the  rest  of  our  party  and  blessings  by  again  closing  the  door, 
comfortably  established  at  the  little  cottage  j  w'ent  back  into  her  neat  little  parlor,  and 
adjoining  the  Sand-rock  Hotel,  and  how  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands,  wept  long 
we  grew  tired  when  little  more  than  half-  jand  bitterly. 

way,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  It  was  a  still,  |  A  love  of  country,  as  well  as  kindred  and 
moonlight  evening,  and  Frank  sang  that  friend.s,  is  indissolubly  linked  with  old  songs, 
very  song  to  us.  I  have  never  heard  it '/I  he  Swiss,  although  not  in  general  a  people 
since,  save  in  my  dreams,  until  now.  great  susceptibility,aresaidtobepecu- 
What  a  happy  night  that  was  !  We  never  liarly  alive  to  this  feeling;  and  also  the 
got  as  far  as  the  light-house  after  all,  but!  Irish  and  Scotch,  more  especially  the  latter, 
remained  talking,  and  planning  out  a  long  How  touching  it  is  to  hear  home-songs  in  a 
future  that  was  not  to  be.  Ah!  I  little  !  strange  land  ! — the  simple  melodies  of  child- 
thought  then  of  losing  him  so  soon  !”  i  hood,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  nnlesaw  ay, 
“  God’s  will  be  done  !”  .said  Anne  gently. !  sweet  voices  of  familiar  friends. 

‘  He  sendeth  sorrow'  in  love,  lest  our  hearts !  "I ^rpander,  the  Lesbian  musician,  is  said  to 
should  cling  over  much  to  earth.”  ■  h"Ve  quelled  an  insurrection  in  Lacedaemon 

The  ballad-singer  passed  on,  and  thejl’y  songs.  “Who  has  not  heard  or 
sisters  were  left  alone  again,  with  the  me- [  read,”  says  a  late  author,  “  of  the  exlraor- 
morv  of  the  past.  !  dinary  effects  of  the  Jacobite  airs,  so  asso- 

Once  more  the  woman’s  shrill  voice  rosC'^^'^fed  w'ith  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
up,  mingled  with  the  pattering  of  the  rain  i  been  such  pow  erful  agents,  that  even  still 
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they  make  the  blood  to  tingle,  and  the  heart ' 
to  throb  ?  and  that  enthusiasm  which  flew 
like  the  electric  spark  through  every  rank 
wherever  the  Marseilloise^  hymn  was  heard 
— a  whole  audience  rising  simultaneously, 
and  amidst  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
gestures  of  devotion,  joining  heart  and  voice 
in  the  national  anthem — regiments  dropping 
on  their  knees,  and  as  it  were,  solemnly  de¬ 
voting  themselves  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged! — or  the  Rans  des 
Vaches^  upon  the  hearing  of  which  the 
poor  expatriated  Swiss  soldiers  were  wont 
to  melt  into  tears — many  deserted — others 
fell  ill — and  not  a  few  actually  died,  it  is 
said,  of  mere  home>sickness  ?” 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  one 
ni^ht,  when  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  was  at 
Venice,  the  manager  of  the  Opera,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  English  gentlemen  there,; 
ordered  the  band  to  play  an  English  ballad ; 
tune.  It  happened  to  be  a  popular  air,! 
which  was  played  or  sang  in  every  street  at  I 
the  time  of  their  leaving  London  ;  and  by 
recalling  to  mind  that  metropolis,  with  all  its 
connexions  and  endearing  circumstances,: 
brought  tears  into  the  artistes  eyes,  as  well 
as  into  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
present.  In  all  this  the  spell  lies  simply  in 
an  old  song,  hallowed  by  niemory  and  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Religion,  also,  has  her  old  songs — the 
Canticles,  that  “  song  of  songs”  —as  the ! 
name  so  sweetly  signifies  “  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  song  !”  And  more  ancient  still,  when 
Moses  sang  at  the  head  of  the  tribes,  after 
the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Miriam’s  Song.  The  Songs  of  David,  the ; 
Song  of  the  Angels,  the  Songs  of  Zion,  be- ' 
gan  on  earth,  and  perfected  in  Heaven.  A  , 
theme  full  of  holy  and  beautiful  thoughts 
and  imaginings — hauntings  of  a  glorious  im¬ 
mortality,  but  all  too  sacred  for  our  present 
paper.  Hymns  are  a  kind  of  spiritual  song, 
the  influence  of  which  are  perhaps  more 
lasting  than  any  other  kind  of  uninspired 
melody.  VVe  learn  them  in  childhood,  and 
in  old  age  its  memory  comes  back  to  gladden 
and  to  bless  us.  We  lisp  them  at  a  mother’s 
knee,  and  murmur  them  on  a  dying-bed.  A 
hymn  is  often  among  the  last  things  retained 
by  the  fading  memory — the  last  sound  upon 
the  trembling  lips  ; — like  “  Much-afraid,” 
in  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  w'e  pass 
through  the  river  singing. 

It  is  astonishing  the  pertinacity  with 
which  old  songs  linger  in  the  heart,  long 
after  things  that  seemed  of  far  more  import¬ 
ance  have  been  forgotten.  The  aged  man, 


looking  dimly  back  upon  childhood’s  hard¬ 
ly-acquired  love,  remembers  little  else  save 
its  songs.  We  can  well  recollect  such  an 
one,  who  for  many  years  filled  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  chair  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  justly 
celebrated  as  the  first  classical  scholar  of 
his  day.  But  all  these  things  have  passed 
from  him  now  like  a  dream.  It  is  sad  to 
mark  the  wreck  of  that  glorious  intellect — 
the  wandering  mind — the  failing  memory — 
and  yet  he  can  sing  “  Auld  Robin  Gr  y” 
throughout,  from  beginning  to  end,  without 
missing  a  word,  aud  with  evident  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  sweet  and  quiet  pathos. 

And  now  we  hasten  to  conclude  a  paper 
over  which  a  few  may  smile,  while  the  many 
will  bear  witness  by  their  t:ars  to  its  deep 
truth — and  it  may  be,  even  the  very  scep¬ 
tics  become  followers  of  our  simple  creed  ; 
when  the  songs,  warbled  night  after  night  to 
gladden  the  cheerful  fireside,  around  which 
cluster  a  loving  band  of  undivided  hearts, 
shall  be  all  that  is  left  to  remind  them  of 
past  happiness — when  the  mother’s  favorite 
song  shall  be  sung,  and  the  mother  not 
there  to  listen — the  song  of  the  once  beloved, 
now  changed  or  dead — the  cradle-song,  and 
the  little  one  in  Heaven — the  song  of  joy 
that  servos  only  to  set  us  weeping — the 
song  that  marks  an  anniversary  in  young 
'  lives,  turning  our  tears  into  laughter,  and 
our  laughter  into  tears,  recalling  scenes, 
events,  fair  faces,  gentle  tones,  hopes,  fears, 
and  memories,  mysteriously  linked  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  old  songs. 

In  the  early  stages  of  life  we  can  have 
but  few  anniversaries.  Time  is  unmarked 
by  memory  and  full  of  hope.  Gradually, 
however,  there  arises  a  calendar  in  our  in¬ 
dividual  history,  made  up  of  such  strange 
hieroglyphics  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to 
any  but  ourselves.  Bright  days  and  hours 
never  to  be  forgotten  are  signified  only  by  a 
flower  or  a  song.  An  old  tune,  registered 
long  since  in  that  fairy  almanac,  brings 
along  with  it  a  crowd  of  recollections  that 
have  not  visited  our  minds  for  years,  and 
seemed  to  have  gone  away  for  ever — dim 
j  shapes  familiar  to  the  memory,  forgotten 
I  and  remembered  again  like  the  fragments 
of  a  dream.  “Once  more  we  walk  the 
great  city  of  the  past,”  so  vividly  described 
by  Professor  Longfellow — “  with  its  silent 
marble  streets,  and  moss-grown  walls,  and 
spires  uprising  with  a  wave-like  flickering 
motion ; — and  here,  amid  the  mournful 
sound  of  funeral  bells,  sweet  and  sorrow- 
(ful  voices  that  keep  continually  singing, 
1  ‘  O,  forget  us  not !  O,  forget  us  not !  ’  ” 
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Happy,  for  the  most  part,  are  those  fa¬ 
milies  where  Aoide  holds  a  place  among 
their  household  deities,  and  has  an  altar  on 
the  domestic  hearth.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  music  and  singing,  especially  the  latter, 
should  be  so  little  cultivated  in  the  homes 
of  our  English  poor,  where  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  shed  a  gentle  and  humanizing  influ¬ 
ence,  besides  forming  a  fresh  link  jto  bind 
its  inmates  together.  Attention  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  already  drawn  to  this  subject, 
and  Harmony  now  forms  a  prominent 
branch  of  education  in  most  of  our  princi¬ 
pal  schools.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Continent,  the  cultivation  of  music 
and  singing  prevails  more  or  less  among  all 
classes,  and  is  a  source  of  pure  delight  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  And  also 
in  Bohemia,  and  other  districts  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  Professor  Robson  mentions,  that  he  has 
frequently  heard  pleasant  vocal  music  even 
among  the  Russian  boors. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  advocates  sing¬ 
ing  on  a  fresh  ground  from  any  we 
have  yet  touched  upon,  considering  it  as  a 
powerful  corrective  of  the  too  common  ten¬ 
dency  to  pulmonic  complaints ;  and  records 
his  entire  conviction,  that  the  true  cause 
why  the  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumption  is  the  strength  which  their 
lungs  acquire  by  being  constantly  exercised 
in  vocal  music.  He  considers  no  education 
complete  in  which  singing  is  not  included  ; 
learned  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  a 


sweet  and  untiring  source  of  enjoyment  for 
ourselves  and  others;  and  thus  le.ssening 
the  temptation  to  wander  out  of  the  charmed 
circle  of  home  in  search  of  amusement  or 
pleasure. 

The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  present  age, 
so  far  from  destroying,  as  some  murmurers 
assert,  keeps  guard  over  the  Beautiful !  not 
as  a  thing  apart,  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
few,  but  a  feeling  and  an  influence  to  be 
shed  abroad  among  the  common  things  of 
every-day  life,  to  gladden  and  to  bless  the 
many.  Nothing  can  be  too  highly  prized 
which  tends  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  domestic  love  and  sympathy.  The 
spirits  of  that  lamp,  whose  gentle  radiance 
makes  our  happiness  here  below,  are  many; 
but  Aoide  is  the  blithest  and  busiest  of 
them  all !  Her  sweet  voice  lures  back  the 
wanderer,  and  cheers  the  weary  exile  with 
visions  of  his  lost  home.  A  welcome  guest 
in  palace. or  bower;  or  sitting  with  the 
home-loving,  by  the  quit  hearth,  making 
the  long  hours  pass  pleasantly  away — she 
hushes  to  sleep  the  cradled  child — makes 
melody  for  the  young — and  soothes  the 
aged  with  a  world  of  bygone  memories. 
While  enjoying  the  present  she  forgets  not 
to  lay  up  a  precious  store  of  sweet  thoughts 
for  the  future ;  and,  like  an  enchantress 
as  she  is,  weaves  many  a  tuneful  spell, 
which  winds  itself  irresistibly  about  the 
heart  for  evermore  !  A  blessing  on  Aoide  ! 
A  blessing  upon  Old  Songs  ! 


From  the  Loudon  Quarterly  Rrriew. 
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Having,  unluckily  for  ourselves,  omitted 
to  review'  the  second  series  of  this  work  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  w'e  now  find  four 
bulky  volumes  all  at  once  on  our  table;  and 
how  to  deal  with  such  a  mass  of  matter, 
comprehending  in  fact  not  only  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Englishmen,  but  a  historical  review  of  our 
jurisprudence  and  our  politics  from  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  1688  to  that  of  1832,  we  mu.st 
confess  is  puzzling.  To  do  justice  to  four 
such  volumes  in  one  of  our  articles  is  evi¬ 
dently  impossible.  We  must  throw  aside 


any  notion  of  examining  even  one  of  these 
Lives  in  a  regular  manner ;  we  must  also, 
we  think,  make  up  our  mind  to  dwell  with 
comparative  brevity  on  the  greatest  names, 
because,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
world  had  already  been  in  possession  of  com¬ 
paratively  satisfactory  statements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them ;  and  finally,  not  doubling 
that  the  whole  work  is  to  maintain  a  per¬ 
manent  place,  w'e  suppose  there  will  be  no 
harm  if  we  endeavor  at  present  to  select 
points  and  passages  likely  to  be  particularly 
interesting  to  our  own  contemporaries,  as 
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brinsinx  before  them  the  views  of  the  author 
in  respect  to  recent  occurrences  and  ques¬ 
tions  still  undetermined.  This  is  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  ex-Chancellor,  who  now 
holds  a  Cabinet  office ;  and  obiter  dicta — 
although  presented  not  unfrequently  in  a 
light  colloquial  form,  occasionally  perhaps 
even  in  a  somewhat  over-jocular  familiarity 
of  phrase — may  be  hardly  less  deserving  of 
consideration  than  his  lordship^s  most  elabo¬ 
rate  specimen  of  biographical  narrative,  le- 1 
gal  criticism,  or.  political  disquisition. 

There  is  indeed  one  feature  which  must 
attract  everybody’s  notice,  and  may  be  smil¬ 
ed  at  by  many — the  perpetual  recurrence, 
we  mean,  of  foot-notes  in  which  the  noble 
and  learned  author’s  own  personal  history 
is  expressly  quoted  or  alluded  to.  We  too, 
it  must  be  owned,  have  now  and  then  smil¬ 
ed  :  and  Lord  Campbell  will  readily  pardon 
us  when  he  finds  (as  he  will  do  on  exami¬ 
nation)  that  such  ebullitions  often  occur  at 
the  bottom  of  the  very  page  in  which  he 
has  been  rebukins:  the  esrotism  or  some 
kindred  weakness  of  an  ex-Chancellor  Ions 
since  hearsed  in  marble.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  several  of  these  references  to 
his  own  experience  .are  valuable  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  manners  in  his  profession — and  others 
are  honorable  to  him  as  unaffected  effusions 
of  warm  feeling  towards  old  friends  of  ob¬ 
scurer  days — we  must  say  that  we,  as  mere 
critics,  are  well  pleased  to  have  the  evidence 
which  this  prevailing  indulgence  aflTords  of 
its  being  ever  in  his  mind  who  it  is  that  is 
addressing  the  public,  whether  in  solemn 
text  or  sportive  or  pensive  annotation.  He 
never,  it  is  clear,  forgets  either  his  own  past 
or  his  own  present,  or  is  unmindful  of  what 
things  may  be  in  .store  for  him.  He  never 
dallies  with  the  business  of  the  Law  or  the 
State ;  if  he  cracks  a  jest  in  his  robe-de- 
chambre^  the  ermine  at  least  hangs  within 
view ;  w'e  are  never  tempted  to  listen  as  if 
he  were  amusing  himself  with  a  pococurante 
speculation  of  human  affairs,  contemplating 
the  working  world  like  some  placid  sophist  j 
of  ancient  (or  modern)  Athens  from  a  bas-1 
ket  in  the  clouds.  | 

It  follows  that  Lord  Campbell  is  alw’ays 
before  his  reader  in  the  avowed  character! 
and  attitude  of  a  Whis ;  and  this  is  by  no 
means  a  disagreeable  circumstance.  We: 
entirely  acquit  him  now,  as  we  did  when  | 
dealing  with  his  first  series,  of  any  design  i 
to  exalt  and  purify  one  dead  man  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  Whig,  or  to  depress  orj 
blacken  another  merely  because  he  was  al 
Tory.  There  are  few  historical  critics,  of| 


whatever  political  sect,  that  stand  more  clear 
of  such  an  imputation.  But  the  party-pre¬ 
judice  was  so  worked  into  him  long  years 
before  he  thought  of  chronicling  chancellors, 
that  he  could  no  more  get  rid  of  it  now, 
even  if  he  were  aware  of  its  existence,  than 
he  could  of  his  veneration  for  John  Knox 
or  his  pride  in  the  Macallammore.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  man — and  he  is  probably  as  un¬ 
conscious  of  its  operation  on  his  judgment 
as  he  is  of  the  machinery  that  circulates  his 
!  blood.  Every  reader  before  he  has  gone 
I  through  half  a  dozen  pages  perceives  this : 

!  it  is  not  like  a  mark  distinguishable  here 
and  there  at  the  turning  of  a  fold,  but  a 
thread  interwoven  throughout  the  whole 
web  ; — therefore  we  all  know  how  the  case 
stands,  and  there  is  no  more  chance  of  our 
being  deceived  than  there  had  been  intention 
to  deceive  us. 

There  is  another  thread,  a  finer  and  less 
obtrusive  one,  and  which  occurs  less  regu 
larly — yet  we  think  it  may  be  so  often  trac¬ 
ed,  especially  as  we  reach  modern  dates, 

I  that  it  deserves  mention  Lord  Campbell 
1  tells,  and  we  believe  quite  truly,  that  David, 

I  Earl  of  Buchan,  brother  to  Lord  Erskine, 

I  regarded  the  Lords  of  Buchan  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  peerage,  as  constituting  a 
sort  of  corporation,  or  rather  as  a  real  un¬ 
dying  essence  per  se^  insomuch  that  he,  the 
then  visible  and  tangible  Peer,  not  only  re¬ 
presented  in  an  heraldic  sense,  but  continued, 
carried  on,  and  embodied,  as  a  human  crea¬ 
ture,  the  very  physical  and  intellectual  being 
of  the  antecedent  Earls  of  Buchan  one  and 
all — to  this  literal  extent,  that  he  had  no 
more  hesitation  in  talking  about  what  ‘  1  ’ 
dared  or  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  than  about  what  ‘  1  ’  spouted  or 
scribbled  in  glorification  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  That  old  gentleman  seems  to  have 
been  a  caricature  of  every  harmless  eccen¬ 
tricity  ;  but  in  this  particular  he  perhaps 
merely  exhibited  in  magnified  and  monstrous 
development  a  sort  of  feeling  that  pervades 
every  body  of  hereditary  nobility ;  and  it  is 
of  trite  observation  how  soon  all  the  habi¬ 
tual  feelings  of  such  a  class  are  imbibed  by 
those  who  once  find  themselves  admitted 
within  its  pale.  We  think  we  perceive  its 
influence  in  Lord  Campbell’s  book.  He 
seems  to  have  before  his  eyes  either  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  present  heir  w'ill  consider 
himself  as  to  a  certain  extent  damaged  by 
any  aspersion  that  may  be  thrown  upon  his 
remotest  ancestor — or  that  other  living  men, 
peers  or  commoners,  will  be  apt  to  lake 
some  such  view  of  the  matter.  He  writes 
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now  and  then  of  a  doubtful  character,  who 
has  been  dust  and  ashes  for  a  hundred  years, 
with  the  same  cautious  politeness  as  if  he 
were  to  flank  or  face  himself  in  the  flesh  the 
next  time  he  goes  down  to  help  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  with  the  appeals.  For  the  effect  is 
occasionally  as  observable  when  the  actual 
wearer  of  the  coronet  is  a  political  heretic, 
as  we  may  naturally  expect  when  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  been  nurtured  among  or  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  orthodox.  Lord  Campbell  could 
not  indeed  help  feeling  himself  involved  in 
additional  difficulty  in  cases  (and  these  were 
not  few)  where  Tory  families  had  at  his  re¬ 
quest  intrusted  him  with  the  private  diaries 
and  correspondence  of  their  ancestors — in 
all  likelihood  but  slightly  pre* examined. 
Such  courtesy  and  confidence  could  not  but 
bring  fresh  embarrassment  to  a  position  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  complicated. 

Some  notion  of  the  delicacy  of  his  task 
may  be  drawn  from  certain  statistics  of  the 
postscript  to  vol.  Vll.  The  first  ‘  law  lord’ 
ever  created  was  »Scropc,  under  Richdrd  II., 
but  his  peerage  is  in  abeyance.  Probably 
other  Cancellarian  peerages  are  also  in 
abeyance,  and  very  many  are  extinct.  Yet 
he  enumerates  seventeen  peers,  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  who  are  descended  in  the  direct 
male  line  from  Chancellors  of  England — 
namely,  two  Marquises,  Winchester  and 
Camden  ;  two  Barons,  Montfort  and  Er- 
ekine  ;  and  no  less  than  thirteen  Earls,  viz., 
Fortescue,  Bradford,  Coventry,  Shaftesbury, 
Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  Guilford,  Cow- 
per,  Macclesfield,  Lovelace,  Hardwicke, 
Talbot,  Bathurst,  P^ldon.  It  signifies  no¬ 
thing  that  some  of  these  houses  did  not  ac¬ 
tually  owe  their  vobilihj  to  the  Marble  Chair 
— as  Winchester,  Shaftesbury,  Bathurst : 
from  the  Chancellors  they  are  sprung, — in 
almost  all  the  cases  to  the  Woolsack  they 
owe  their  highest  titles — in  all  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  hereditary  wealth.  Several 
other  Chancellors  are  represented  in  the 
House  of  Lords  through  females  and  fresh 
creations  ; — for  example,  Littleton,  Claren¬ 
don,  Trevor,  Somers,  Thurlow,  Loughbo¬ 
rough. 

In  all,  the  Chancellors  and  Lords  Keepers, 
beginning  w  ith  Augmendus  in  a.d.  605,  and 
ending  w'ith  Lord  Eldon,  w'ho  died  in  1838, 
are  in  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
Of  these  high  magistrates  only  one  appears 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end  while  in  office, 
viz.,  Simon  de  Sudbury,  murdered  by  the 
mob  ill  ‘  Wat  Tyler’s  riots’ — to  borrow  the 
gentle  phrase  of  an  ex-Attorney-General  ; 
but  More  and  several  others  were  beheaded 


after  resigning  the  Great  Seal.  During  the 
last  300  years  six  have  been  impeached — 
Wolsey,  Bacon,  Finch,  Clarendon,  Maccles¬ 
field,  and  Somers — which  last  alone  was 
acquitted. 

Down  to  the  lime  of  Edward  1.  it  w'as 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  Chancellor  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  ;  but 
since  then  they  have  all  been  born  subjects 
of  the  British  crown — and  only  one  of  them 
born  in  a  colony,  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Our 
author  says — 

*  When  the  English  and  Irish  bars  are  amal¬ 
gamated,  as  they  are  soon  likely  to  be^  Irishmen,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  often  be  Chancellors  of  Eng¬ 
land.*  , 

As  yet  the  rule  has  been,  as  in  London  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  house-maids,  ‘  no  Irish  need 
apply.’  But  we  need  not  say  that  already 
many  Englishmen  and  one  Scotchman  have 
held  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  and  three 
natives  of  Scotland  have  been  Chancellors 
of  England — Loughborough,  Erskine,  and 
Brougham  (this  la.st  being  how'ever  the  son 
of  an  Englishman).  Lord  Campbell  re¬ 
marks  that  one  antique  .dignitary  was  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  and  Ireland  at  the  same 
time — but  this  precedent  is  not  likely  to  he 
followed.  lie  further  reminds  us  that  *  an¬ 
other  W’as  Chancellor  of  England  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  Chancellor  of  Ireland’  (vol.  Vll., 
p.  723). 

We  have  already  given  italics  to  one  of 
those  obiter  dicta  which  merit  attention.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  then,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  in  it  view  to  propose  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  English  and  hish  bars.  This 
may  be  highly  desirable — but  w'e  hope 
Lords  Cottenham  and  Camphell  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  much  respected  Irish  Chancellor  will 
see  that* if  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  re¬ 
quires  to  be  set  about  with  grave  delibera¬ 
tion.  The  English  public,  without  dream¬ 
ing  of  infallibility,  have  great  confidence  in 
the  Benchers  of  our  Inns  of  Court.  Will 
they  at  once  feel  disposed  to  regard  with 
equal  confidence  the  authorities  by  whom 
admission  to  the  Irish  bar  is  regulated  1  The 
amalgamation  of  the  Common-law  Benches 
in  the  two  countries  would,  we  suppose, 
form  part  of  the  same  measure — and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  part.  We  have 
often  of  late  years  heard  it  discussed  se¬ 
riously  by  English  barristers — among  whom 
there  seems  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  but  w’e  believe  w’e  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  the  innovation  would  have 
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the  support  of  those  English  Judges  (not 
being  chiefs  of  courts)  who  at  this  moment 
rank  highest  in  public  estimation — as  well 
as  of  those  Irish  Judges  whose  advice  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  weight  with  the  consti¬ 
tutional  authorities  of  The  United  Kingdom. 
We  have  no  apprehension  that  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  at  an  English  assizes 
would  be  crippled  by  the  introduction  of  an 
Irish  Judge,  and  we*  ^lare  with  our  betters 
a  strong  impression  that  the  presence  of  an 
English  Judge  in  an  Irish  court  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  salutary  effect  on  both  witnesses  and 
jurymen — and  would  be  beneficial,  in  va¬ 
rious  ways  besides,  to  the  Irish  magistrate 
associated  with  him. 

To  come  back  to  statistics.  Since  Lord 
Campbell  stooped  to  that  humble  depart¬ 
ment,  we'think  he  might  as  well  have  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  one  table  exhibiting  in  a 
summary  way  the  sort  of  pedigree  and  early 
education  of  the  holders  of  the  Great  Seal, 
since  the  time  when  it  came  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  held  by  laymen.  The  la.st  clerical  Lord 
Keeper  was  Bishop  Williams  (1621-1625)  ; 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply  the  blank 
as  to  the  subsequent  series : — 

Coventry — was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  heir  to  a  handsome  fortune. 
Oxford. 

Fincfi — son  of  an  eminent  barrister — one  of  an 
ancient  and  distinguished  famille  de  la  robe.  No 
university  mentioned  either  here  or  in  Collins. 
Jjittleton — a  lineal  de.scendant  of  the  great  Chief 
Justice — son  of  a  Welsh  Judge,  and  heir  to  a 
good  estate.  Oxford. 

Lane — of  obscure  origin — neither  pedigree  nor 
place  of  education  ascertained. 

Whitelockc — only  son  of  an  eminent  and  wealthy 
Judge  of  the  King's  Bench.  Oxford. 

Herbert — son  and  heir  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
noble  descent.  English  University. 

Clarendon — son  and  heir  of  a  considerable  squire, 
and  nephew  of  a  Chief  Justice.  Oxford. 
Shaftesbury — born  to  a  baronetcy  and  8,000/.  a- 
year — an  immense  fortune  two  centuries  ago ; 
ail  Earl  and  Cabinet  Minister  before  he  became 
Chancellor.  Oxford. 

Bridgeman — son  to  a  bishop,  and  heir  to  a  good 
fortune.  Cambridge. 

Nottingham — son  and  heir  of  an  eminent  and 
wealthy  barrister,  who  was  Recorder  of  I..ondon 
and  brother  to  Lord  Keeper  Finch.  Oxford. 
Guilford— second  son  of  the  heir  to  a  barony — 
but  tiegan  the  world  in  great  poverty,  and  in  his 
ri.se  to  the  Seal  ow’ed  little  or  nothing  to  his 
birth.  Cambridge. 

Jeffreys — younger  son  of  a  poor  Welsh  gentle¬ 
man,  who  wished  to  bind  him  apprentice  to  a 
shopkeeiier.  No  public  school  nor  university. 
Miynnrd — eldest  son  of  a  con.siderable  squire. 
Orford. 

Trevor — second  son  of  a  very  poor  Welsh  gentle¬ 


man,  but  nearly  related  to  Jeffreys.  No  public 
school  nor  university. 

Somers — son  of  a  country  solicitor.  No  public 
schod  nor  university.  * 

Wright — son  of  an  obscure  clergyman.  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Cowper — heir  to  a  baronet  of  good  estate.  No 
public  school  nor  university. 

Harcourt — heir  to  a  very  honorable  family,  but 
mi.serably  impoverished  through  the  civil  wars. 
Oxford. 

Macclesfield — ‘  could  not  distinctly  tell  whether  be 
had  a  grandfather;’ — hi.s  father  a  country  so¬ 
licitor.  No  public  school  nor  university. 

King — son  of  a  provincial  shopkeeper.  Leyden. 

Talbot — eldest  son  of  a  bishop  of  noble  descent. 
Oxford. 

Hardwicke — *  son  of  a  small  attorney  at  Dover, 
of  respectable  character,  but  in  very  narrow  cir¬ 
cumstances.*  Never  at  public  school  or  uni¬ 
versity. 

Northington — heir  to  a  genteel  family,  but  the 
estate  grievously  encumbered.  Orford. 

Camden — His  father  was  a  Chief  Justice,  but  died 
poor  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

*  Charles  Yorke,  the  second  son  of  the  great  T/ird 
Hardwicke,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1723,  in  a  splendid  mansion  in  Great  Ormoud- 
street.  His  father,  then  Attorney-General,  and 
making  a  larger  income  than  had  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  an  Engli.sh  barrister,  continued  near 
forty  years  afterwards  to  till  the  highest  offices 
of  the  law,  accumulating  immense  wealth,  and 
able  to  make  a  splendid  provision  for  ail  the 
members  of  his  family.  Yet  Charles,  even 
under  the  enervating  influence  of  a  sinecure  place 
which  was  conferred  upon  him, — from  a  noble 
love  of  honorable  distinction,  exerted  himself 
as  strenuou.sly  and  perseveringly  as  if,  being  the 
son  of  a  poor  Scotch  clergyman,  who  could  give 
him  nothing  beyond  a  good  education,  he  had 
depended  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  for  his 
bread,  and  for  his  position  in  the  world.’ — vol. 
V.,  p.  367.  Cambridge. 

Bathurst — second  son  of  an  eminent  politician, 
created  an  Earl,  whose  coronet  eventually  de¬ 
scended  to  him  long  after  he  had  won  for  him¬ 
self  the  Barony  of  Apsley.  Oxford. 

Thurlow — son  and  grandson  of  country  clergy¬ 
men  ;  could  carry  his  descent  no  higher — us^ 
to  say  among  fine  people  that  he  believed  the 
founder  of  the  family  was  a  carter.  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Loughwrough — son  of  a  ifcotch  judge,  and  heir  to 
a  small  estate.  Edinburgh. 

Erskine — third  son  of  a  very  poor  Scotch  Earl ; 
entered  at  Cambridge  in  his  twenty-sixth  year ; 
may  be  said  to  have  been  vvholly  self-educated. 

Eldon — younger  son  of  a  provincial  tradesman. 
Oxford. 

We  have  enumerated  thirty  Chancellors 

or  Lord  Keepers  :  of  these,  nineteen  (pro¬ 
bably  Finch  also* — making  twenty)  had  re- 

*  Anthony  a  Wood  somewhere  remarks  that  it 

is  not  easy  to  trace  the  Oxonian  Finches,  so  many 
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ceivetl  what  we  call  a  regular  gentleman’s 
education  at  an  English  university,  most  of 
them  having  also  been  at  great  English 
schools  ;  one  had  every  advantage  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Edinburgh  in  the  brightest  days  of  that 
university  ;  another  spent  some  time  at  a 
Dutch  university ;  a  third  was  never  matricu¬ 
lated  at  any  university  until  he  had  reached 
the  maturity  of  manhood — had  a  wife  and 
children — and  had  been  successively  an  olfi- 
cer  in  the  navy  and  the  army ;  nine  (perhaps 
ten)  had  never  been  at  any  public  school  or 
university  whatever — and  among  these  we 
find  the  splendid  names  of  Somers^  Cowper, 
Macclesfield^  and  Hardwicke.  The  Oxford 
men  are  twelve ;  of  one  Lord  Campbell 
does  not  distinguish  the  university ;  Cam¬ 
bridge  claims  only  six ;  but  the  balance  of 
late  years  leans  to  her  side  as  to  all  the  ho¬ 
nors  of  the  Law.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
our  series  only  one  rose  from  obscurity  to 
the  Great  Seal-^and  the  honorable  but 
unfortunate  Lane  has,  after  all,  but  a  sha¬ 
dowy  claim  to  a  place  in  the  list ;  he  never 
ascended  the  marble  chair — never  tasted 
the  sweets  of  its  emolument.  In  the  later 
period  success,  where  there  had  not  been 
the  early  pressure  of  the  res  angusta  domi^ 
is  a  very  rare  exception  to  the  rule.  Since 
the  Revolution  we  can  hardly  place  any  in 
this  category  except  Talbot  and  Charles 
Yorke — which  last  not  only  labored  in  spite 
of  wealth,  but  achieved  greatness  of  his 
own  in  spite  of  the  dangerous  splendor  of 
his  father’s  still  unrivalled  fame.  Cowper 
is  but  a  prima  facie  exception.  Of  our 
thirty  Chancellors  eight  belonged  to  fami¬ 
lies  previously  distinguished  in  the  English 
law; — five  were  Judges’  sons — but  only 
two  of  the.se  are  since  the  Revolution — 
Yorke  and  Camden.  The  Scotch  Law  and 
Bench  send  one — Loughborough.  The  Seal 
has  been  held  since  the  same  date  by  two 
sons  of  country  parsons — Wright  and  Thur- 
low — who  could  give  them  nothing  but 
their  education,  and  pinched  themselves 
blue  to  give  them  that;  by  two  sons  of 
country  tradesmen — King  and  Eldon  ;  and 
by  three  sons  of  country  attorneys — Somers 
— Macclesfield — Hardwicke.  There  can  be 
no  offence  in  adding  the  chancellors  subse¬ 
quent  to  Lord  Eldon — not  one  of  whose 
epitaphs,  we  are  sure.  Lord  Campbell 
wishes  to. write  : — 

of  that  family  had  belonj^ed  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
The  only  considerable  defect  in  Dr.  Bliss’s  edition 
of  the  Athens  is  the  want  of  a  good  general  index. 
Such  an  index,  embracing  both  his  volumes  and 
those  of  Gutch,  would  be  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  the  student  of  literary  antiquities. 


Lyndhurst. — Son  of  a  celebrated  Royal  Acade¬ 
mician. — Cambridge. 

Brougham. — Representative  of  a  very  ancient 
and  honorable  family,  but  inheriting  a  dimi¬ 
nished  estate. — Edinburgh. 

Cottenham. — Second  son  of  an  eminent  physi¬ 
cian,  who  rose  to  a  baronetcy,  of  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  now  heir-presumptive. — 
Cambridge. 

Of  the  whole  167  Chancellors  on  record 
the  great  majority  were  themselves  bishops. 
Since  the  last  Bishop  held  the  seals  they 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  two  bishops’  sons 
{Bridgeman  and  Tu/fco/),  so  that,  in  all,  the 
Church,  during  the  reigns  subsequent  to 
James  1.,  has  sent  four  to  the  Marble  Chair. 
Physic  appears  to  have  supplied  but  one, 
and  Art — we  mean  the  artistical  profession 
— no  more. 

Of  the  thirty  since  Bishop  Williams,  one 
was  already  a  peer — Shaftesbury :  four  were 
honorablesj  of  whom  two  ultimately  inhcr 
rited  peerages  : — Guildford — Yorke — iia- 
thurst — Erskine.  Two  inherited  baronet¬ 

cies — Shaftesbury  and  Cowper.  We  need 
hardly  remind  anybody  that  the  two 
highest  ranks  in  the  peerage  cannot  imme¬ 
diately  produce  Chancellors.  The  bar  is 
not  considered  a  field  for  the  son  of  a  duke 
or  marqui.s — and  they  are  in  like  manner 
excluded  from  the  most  lucrative  of  all  the 
learned  professioiis.  Medicine — circumstan¬ 
ces  over  which  we  understand  some  Lord 
Johns  and  Lord  Charleses  have  occasionally, 
in  recent  pinching  times,  been  heard  to 
grumble.  In  Pl^’sic  a  graceful  Lord  Char¬ 
les  (with  ‘a  sweet  bed-side  manner’)  might 
be  very  formidable ;  and  by  degrees  the 
awkwardness  of  the  fee  would  be  got  over. 
As  affairs  go,  it  is  somewhat  rash  for  an  earl 
to  get  himself  lifted  a  step.  How  lucky  for 
Erskine  that  he  was  not  Lord  Thomas ! 
The  first  movement,  however,  should  be 
among  the  honorables.  How  long  will 
they  continue  to  think  that  it  is  anything 
but  ignoble  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
with  100/.  a-year  to  begin  with,  and  no 
great  chance  of  ever  rising  beyond  a  .salary 
of  500/.,  or  some  petty  commissionership 
or  consulate  ; — but  that  their  blue  ichor 
(owing  its  hue  peradventure  to  some  bed  of 
city  tin)  would  be  contaminated  by  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  Halford  or,  a  Brodie  1  'rhe 
awful  difficulty  of  taking  the  fee  has  already 
been  got  over  in  their  case.  A  patient’s 
guinea  could  be  no  worse  than  an  attorney’s. 

Lord  Campbell  dw’ells  with  just  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  high  station  in  public  esteem 
held  by  many  families  of  Cancellarian  no- 
I  bility ;  and  he  has  compliments  in  abun- 
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dance  for  some  of  the  living  heads  of  such 
houses ;  but  in  his  long  list  he  cannot  point 
to  more  than  four  Chancellors’  sons  who 
can  be  said  to  have  at  all  distinguished 
themselves.  Of  these  the  second  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  though  he  attained  considera¬ 
ble  reputation  as  a  student  of  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Style,  appears,  out 
of  his  diagrams,  to  have  been  a  dull  ordina¬ 
ry  man  ; — and  the  late  Earl  Bathurst,  a 
most  respectable  and  useful  minister,  never 
originated  any  great  measure,  nor  led  public 
opinion  in  any  direction ; — in  short,  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Characteristics’  and  Charles 
Yorke  form  the  only  very  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  law.  Pope  includes 
several  names  of  the  ^lass  in  his  Dunciad, 
and  then  exclaims — 

‘  How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule  ! 

The  sire  is  made  a  peer,  the  son  a  fool.’ 

We  suspect  that  if  the  matter  w’ere  scruti¬ 
nized,  the  general  result  and  its  rare  excep¬ 
tions  would  equally  tend  to  the  confirmation 
of  Napoleon’s  opinion  that  men  commonly 
owe  their  intellectual  endowments  to  the 
mother  more  than  to  the  father.  Most  law¬ 
yers  have  married  too  early  or  too  late  in 
life — a  mistress  for  passion  or  a  housekeep¬ 
er  for  convenience.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in 
the  right  prime  of  eight-and-twenty,  made 
an  ambitious  and  politic  alliance,  though 
with  a  pretty,  woman,  and  all  his  biogra¬ 
phers  agree  that  she  was  a  woman  of  re¬ 
markable  abilities.  ‘  Charles  Yorke,’  says 
our  author,  ‘  was,  like  Lord  Bacon^  most 
fortunate  in  his  mother,’  and  though  he  was 
the  only  genius  among  her  sons,  the  least  of 
the  rest  would  have  been  a  star  in  any 
other  family. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in  Eng- 
land  is  that  genuine  fragment  of  the  old  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Whitehall,  the  great  dining-room  at 
the  Treasury  in  Downing  Street — contain¬ 
ing  portraits  of  Lord -Treasurers  and  First 
Lords,  now  a  very  extensive  series.  It  is  a 
pity  that  there  is  no  similar  series  at  the 
Foreign  Office — at  the  Admiralty — at  the 
Horse-Guards  ; — but  if  the  Cancellarian 
line  from  More  to  Lyndhurst  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  one  apartment,  what  a  splendid  pro¬ 
cession  it  would  be — what  a  field  for  the 
physiognomist  !  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  have  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
men  of  very  extraordinary  talents — but  no 
rule,  perhaps,  admits  fewer  exceptions  than 
that  a  great  physique  is  indispensable  for  a 
great  lawyer.  Almost  all  of  these  have 


been  of  athletic  mould — not  a  few  of  them 
giants  in  body  as  well  as  mind — capable  of 
and  delighting  in  labor  that  would  have 
baffled  or  soon  killed  off  punier  aspirants — 
addicted  also  to  violent  bodily  exercise  of 
some  sort,  and  sustaining  the  eternal  tear 
and  wear  of  Herculean  energies  by  abun¬ 
dant  provender  and  still  more  copious  pota¬ 
tions.  They  have,  moreover,  been  comely 
children  of  Anak — worthy  to  have  been  mo¬ 
delled  by  Roubilliac  or  Chantrey  and  paint¬ 
ed  by  a  Velasquez  or  a  Grant.  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Hatton,  we  suppose,  was  the  only 
Chancellor  who  owed  his  dignity  to  his 
beauty  ;  but  if  mere  beauty  had  been  the 
general  principle  for  selection,  not  a  few  be¬ 
sides  him  might  have  left  their  effigies  for 
the  series  that  we  desiderate.  In  various 
styles,  but  true  specimens  of  the  noblest  of 
the  human  races,  were — without  we  be¬ 
lieve  one  exception — all  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  Chancellors — Ellesmere,  Bacon, 
Clarendon,  Somers,  Cowper,  Hardwicke, 
Eldon.  Not  less  so  several  of  the  seconda¬ 
ry  names  from  Harcourt  to  Erskine.  Even 
Jeffreys  must  have  been  a  fine-looking  man 
until  the  brandy  took  effect ;  and  we  may  say 
the  like  of  Northington,  whose  countenance 
stood  the  battery  longer,  as  he  adhered  to 
port — which  could  never  mar  the  Jove-like 
majesty  of  Thurlow’s  visage,  nor  the  se¬ 
rene  ivory  of  Eldon’s  beautiful  lines.  VVe 
dwell  on  this  subject  in  the  hope  of  stimu¬ 
lating  Mr.  Finden  to  give  us  a  quarto  of 
illustrations  for  our  now  completed  Biogra- 
phia  Cancellariana.  Every  window  sets 
forth  ‘  Loves  of  the  Poets,’  ‘  Heroines  of 
Rogers,’  ‘  Land  and  Lasses  of  Burns,’  ‘  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Moore,’  &c.,  &c.  Why  not  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Campbell,  with  cuts  of  the  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  the  Clavis  Regni  1* 

‘  Les  hommes  et  les  nations,’  says  Bos- 
suet,  ‘  ont  toujours  eu  des  qualites  propor- 
tionnelles  a  I’elevation  a  laquelle  ilsetaient 
destines.  Qui  a  prevu  le  plus  loin,  qui  s’est 
le  plus  applique,  qui  a  dure  le  plus  long 

♦  The  remains  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these 
Homes  and  Haunts  would  not  overtax  an  artist’s 
patience.  Small  but  exquisitely  graceful  is  the 
existing  fragment  of  the  old  Gorhambury.  What 
a  pity  that  the  descendants  of  another  great  lawyer 
should  have  treated  with  such  irreverence  the  fa¬ 
vorite  creation  and  ever-memorable  retreat  of 
Bacon — clearing  away  as  eyesores  and  abomina¬ 
tions  all  vestiges  of  his  evergreen  labyrinths  and 
trim  gardens  and  stately  sculptured  terraces — leav¬ 
ing  but  one  crumbling  wall  of  a  palace  that  might 
have  lasted  as  long  as  Hatfield  or  Hardwick — and 
substituting,  among  the  shrubberies  of  a  modern 
citizen,  within  a  stone’s-throw  of  the  sad  wilful 
ruin,  a  square,  squat,  comfortable  tenement  like  a 
woolsack  with  windows  ! 
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temps  dans  les  grands  travaux,  a  la  fin  a  eu 
l^avaota^e.’  To  this  there  have  been  few 
exceptions  anywhere,  and  nowhere  fewer 
than  in  the  law'  of  England. 

As  might  be  expected,  and  as  all  must 
be  pleased  to  see  established,  he  who  is 
to  reach  the  Marble  Chair  must,  as  the 
general  rule,  think  of  little  hut  the  law  until 
eminence  in  his  profession  naturally  invites 
or  forces  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tics.  There  are,  however,  several  examples 
of  men  attaining  the  summit  of  legal  ambi¬ 
tion,  although  they  had  not  settled  them¬ 
selves  to  legal  study  until  after  passing 
through  a  considerable  period  of  dissipation  ; 
while  others  had  given  the  vigor  of  early 
manhood  to  occupations  more  worthy,  but 
still  alien  from  the  proper  training  for  the 
woolsack. 

Somers,  though  in  boyhood  noted  among 
the  friends  of  his  domestic  circle  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  prodigy,  did  nothing  to  distinguish 
himself  at  school,  nor  while  a  young  under¬ 
graduate  at  Oxford,  and  even  after  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  he  was  thought  of  merely 
as  a  lively  agreeable  Templar — the  boon  com¬ 
panion  of  profligates  of  rank  much  above  his 
own,  loose  enough  in  his  personal  morals,  and 
with  little  of  fixed  principle  of  any  sort  about 
him,  excepting  the  hereditary  Whiggery. 
Suddenly,  from  some  cause  left  in  the  dark 
— but  most  probably  either  a  disaster  at  the 
gaming-table  or  a  rebuff  in  love — he  seems 
to  have  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  perceived  that  the  sun  was 
high  in  heaven  and  he  yet  a  waster  of  the 
light.  At  four-and-twenty  the  barrister 
quitted  the  Temple — broke  off  at  one  plunge 
from  all  the  entanglements  of  his  London 
soeiety — went  back  to  his  college,  and  there 
voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  a  regular 
course  of  study — a  solitary  man,  with  no 
company  but  his  books  and  his  old  tutor. 

•  It  was  thus  and  then  that  he  made  himself 
the  ripe  scholar — it  was  thus  also  that  he 
made  himself  the  great  civilian — the  uni¬ 
versal  jurisconsult  When  after  the  lapse 
of  three  or  four  years  he  re- appeared  in 
town,  he  was  seen  to  be  another  man  :  his 
father  being  a  very  prosperous  solicitor  at 
Worcester,  he  could  not,  now  that  he  de¬ 
sired  it,  be  long  without  some  opportunity 
of  showing  what  was  in  him  ;  a  few  appear¬ 
ances  were  sufficient  to  fix  him  in  plentiful 
practice  ;  and  although  Lord  Campbell  ob¬ 
serves  {obiter  again)  that  ‘  the  aristocratic 
Whigs  have  ever  been  slow  to  associate 
with  themselves  in  high  office  any  one  who 
cannot  boast  of  distinguished  birth’  (IV., 


p.  98) — every  subsequent  step — with  the 
woolsack  and  earldom  at  the  close — may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  surpassing 
strength  of  his  faculties,  his  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence  and  honorable  hearing  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  sharp  adroitness  of  his 
political  movements — all  on  the  winning 
side. 

Peter  King,  a  grocer’s  son,  and  sent  about 
the  streets  of  Exeter,  as  soon  as  he  could 
walk,  with  parcels  of  tea  and  sugar,  was 
nevertheless  a  bookworm  by  nature — (his 
mother  was  Locke’s  sister) — and  his  parents 
at  last  gratified  his  inclinations  by  sending 
him  to  Leyden  ;  but  though  he  pursued  his 
studies  there  with  laudable  ardor,  there 
seems,  from  the  direction  they  took,  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  his  views 
were  fixed  on  the  pulpit.  He  came  back 
to  England  well  seen  in  Hebrew  and  Di¬ 
vinity,  and  first  made  himself  heard  of  by  a 
ponderous  treatise  on  the  Primitive  Church. 
But  as  his  Dutch  education  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  Presbyterian  tenets  of  his  family, 
and  those  tenets  were  manfully  upheld  in 
his  Treatise — as  soon  as  Charles  II.  had 
settled  himself  on  the  throne,  it  was  clear 
that  Peter  King,  if  he  took  to  the  sacred 
office,  must  do  so  as  a  Dissenter — a  line 
which  offered  no  chance  of  wealth  or  dis¬ 
tinction  such  as  this  pious  predestinarian 
had  always  steadily  aspired  to.  He  there¬ 
fore,  by  Locke’s  advice,  tried  Physic ;  but 
that  study,  in  whatever  w’ay  he  set  about  it, 
did  not  please  him ;  so  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  was  numberq^l  in  the  ranks  of  the  Law  ; 
and  poring  on  in  this  new  line  with  the  un¬ 
flinching  assiduity  of  a  Dutch  commentator, 
his  character  as  a  profound  black-letter  jurist 
w’as  by  and  bye  established.  His  Di.ssenting 
friends  could  help  him  in  the  Western  Cir¬ 
cuit,  and  he  acquired  good  employment  in 
Westminster  Hall  too.  Ten  years  after  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  we  see  him  Sir  Peter, 
Recorder  of  London,  and  one  of  the  leading 
Whig  counsel  in  the  prosecution  of  Sacheve- 
rell.  The  rest  follow’ed  very  naturally. 

Parker’s  early  story  is  as  striking.  The 
son  of  a  country  attorney,  he  became  an 
attorney  at  Derby  himself,  and  so  throve  in 
his  calling,  that  in  no  long  time  he  had  laid 
by  as  much  moneyas  he  thought  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  him  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  And  then  he  determined  to 
set  all  upon  a  cast ;  he  gave  up  his  business 
— entered  himself  at  an  inn  of  court — 
labored  in  the  higher  branches  of  legal 
study  most  earnestly — and  being  at  last 
called,  and  of  course  befriended  by  old 
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friends  among  the  solicitors,  his  progress 
was  rapid.  Within  thirteen  years  he  was 
Recorder  of  Derby  and  Member  of  Parliii* 
ment  for  Derby,  and  of  such  eminence  that 
the  House  appointed  ‘  the  silver-tongued 
Parker’  one  of  the  managers  in  the  Sache- 
verell  impeachment: — in  which  worthy 
concern  he  acquitted  himself  with  higher 
applause  than  either  Eyre  or  Jekyll  or 
King  ;  so  much  so  that  within  the  month — 
even  before  the  judgment  on  Dr.  Sache- 
verell  was  pronounced— he  became  per 
aallum  Chief-Justice  of  England.  Six 
years  later  he  became  Lord  Macclesfield — 
and  after  two  years  more  he  was  promoted, 
most  unfortunately  for  himself,  from  the 
King’s  Bench  to  the  Marble  Chair.  Though 
by  no  means  the  only  attorney’s  son  among 
the  Chancellors,  he  is  the  only  one  who  had 
himself  been  an  attorney.  Indeed  Lord 
Campbell  observes  that,  though  there  have 
been  a  few  ‘  splendid  exceptions,’  the  failure 
of  attorneys  turned  barristers  is  matter  of 
proverb — the  danger  being,  as  he  says,  ‘  that 
a  man  who  begins  with  the  less  liberal  de- 
partment  of  forensic  procedure,  may  not  be 
able  to  enlarge  his  mind  so  as  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  good  advocate,  and  that  when 
pleading  before  a  special  jury  or  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  may  dwell 
earnestly  on  small  and  worthless  points.’ 
We  are  always  glad  to  hear  our  author’s 
practical  remarks — a  most  keen  observer  of 
this  world’s  doings  he  has  ever  been  ;  and 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  ajso 
his  speculations  on  the  grand  step  of  Parker 
in  abandoning  his  business,  *  which  in  extent 
and  respectability  equalled  that  of  any 
attorney  in  Derbyshire  :’ — 

*  We  may  imagine  ihat,  when  the  assizes  came 
round,  he  was  at  first  struck  with  immense  awe 
at  beholding  the  Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and 
could  scarcely  venture  to  speak  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Midland  circuit  on  delivering  them  briefs  in 
the  causes  which  he  had  entered  for  trial ;  that  his 
reverence  for  these  dignitaries  giadually  dwindled 
away ;  that  he  began  sometimes  to  think  he  him¬ 
self  could  have  examined  witnesses  quite  as  well 
as  the  barristers  employed  by  him,  and  even  by 
making  a  better  speech  to  the  jury  have  won  ver¬ 
dicts  which  they  lost;  that  he  was  likewise  hurt 
by  the  distance  at  which  he  was  in  public  kept  by 
all  membersof  the  superior  grade  of  the  profession, 
while  some  of  them  were  intenselij  civil  to  him  in 
private;  that  he  thought  it  hard,  having  with 
great  labor  prepared  a  case  of  popular  expecta¬ 
tion  so  as  to  insure  victory,  another  should  run 
away  w’ith  all  the  glory;  that  he  measured  him¬ 
self  w’ith  those  who  were  enjoying  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  advocates  and  had  the  prospect  of  being 
elevated  to  the  bench ;  that,  possessing  the  self- 
respect  and  confidence  belonging  to  real'genius,  he 


felt  himself  superior  to  them ;  and  that  he  sick¬ 
ened  at  the  thought  of  spending  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  drawing  leases,  in  receiving  instructions 
from  country  bumpkins  to  bring  foolish  actions, 
in  preparing  briefs,  and  in  making  out  bills  of 
fees  aiil  disbursements  which  any  discontented 
client  might  tax  before  the  Master.  Whatever  his 
train  of  feeling,  or  of  reasoning,  he  resolver!  that 
he  w'oiild  quit  his  position.’ — Vol.  IV.,  p.  504. 

Well  for  him  if,  quitting  the  position,  he 
could  also  have  quitted  ail  the  habits  ;  and 
yet  we  agree  with  Lord  Campbell  in  think¬ 
ing  that  Macclesfield  was  hardly  used  in  his 
impeachment.  He  had  not  originated  any 
improper  practice — he  had  only  gone  on  in 
the  line  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  acted  most  shabbily  in  abandoning 
him — Walpole,  whose  whole  government 
was  notoriously,  nay  avowedly,  carried  on 
by  means  of  bribes  and  corruption,  and 
whose  own  immense  accumulation  of  wealth 
during  his  tenure  of  office  has  never  to  this 
hour  been  in  any  shape  or  manner  explained. 
The  public  were  in  a  state  of  phrenzy  at  the 
explosion  of  the  South  Sea  bubble.  It  was 
undeniable  that  Masters-in-Chancery  had 
speculated  w’ith  the  suitors’  funds.  In  the 
hope  of  the  opportunity  for  such  traffic  the 
price  hitherto  given  to  the  Chancellor  for  a 
Mastership  had  been  raised ;  and  no  one 
would  believe  that  the  ci-devant  attorney 
had  not  been  quite  aware  of  the  reason  why 
his  own  commodity  came  to  fetch  a  higher 
sum  in  the  forensic  market.  The  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  therefore  w’as  to  be  the  scape¬ 
goat — and  he  literally  retreated  into  the 
wilderness.  He  never  again  was  visible  in 
the  upper  world — he  never  more  inhabited 
either  his  London  mansion  or  the  palace  he 
had  acquired  in  the  country — but  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  a  small  hired  house  in  one  of  the 
w’ildest  glens  of  his  native  Derbyshire. 
There  is  an  overawing  effect  in  real  shame 
and  confusion  of  face: — perhaps  no  circum¬ 
stance  in  this  book  affects  the  reader  more 
powerfully  than  the  complete  humility  and 
darkness  of  this  most  energetic  man’s  old 
age. 

Of  Parker’s  early  refusal  of  an  offer  of  the 
Great  Seal  from  the  Tories^  Lord  Campbell 
says— 

*  He  is  much  lauded  for  his  virtuous  self-denial, 
and  it  is  sarcastically  observed  that  “  he  is  the 
first  lawyer  who  ever  refused  an  absolute  offer  of 
the  Seals  from  a  conscientious  difference  of 
opinion.”  I  am  very  sorry  to  detract  from  his 
merit;  but  in  the  first  place,  principle  not  con¬ 
sidered,  he  would  have  acted  very  foolishly  to 
have  given  up  his  place  of  Chief  Justice,  vvhich 
he  held  for  life,  in  exchange  for  an  office,  the 
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tenure  of  which  would  have  been  very  insecure ; 
for  till  after  Guiscard’s  desperate  attempt,  Harley 
expected  almost  dally  to  be  turned  out; — and  at 
any  rate  such  a  sudden  change  to  the  High 
Church  party  by  the  most  distinguished  manager 
of  the  late  impeachment,  would  have  reasonably 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  give  his  first 
piece  of  preferment  to  the  “  Doctor,”  and  would 
have  covered  him  with  such  infamy  that  he  must 
have  been  treated  contumelioudij  by  his  colleagues^ 
and  kicked  out  by  them  whenever  they  wished  to  get 
rid  of  him  * — iV  ,  p.  514. 

— A  notable  excursus — to  which  we  may  as 
well  append  what  our  author  says  of  Peter 
King’s  not  ratting  to  the  Tories  on  his  first 
introduction  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Every  word  here  carries  double  : — 

‘The  Whigs,  whose  principles  he  approved  of, 
were  at  this  time  very  low.  Accordinir  to  a  very 
common  professional  course  followed  before  and 
since, — .so  often  as  to  be  free  from  lasting  disgrace, 
— the  ambitious  young  lawyer  should  have  rat¬ 
ted — asserting  that  his  old  friends  had  changed 
their  principles,  and  were  now  going  such  lengths 
as  he  could  not  consistently  support ; — but  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  he  steadily  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  instance  that  honesty  led  to  prosper!-  | 
ty,  and  he  was  applauded ;  but  if  he  had  failed, 
he  would  have  been  laughed  at,  and  he  would 
have  seen  successful  renegades  enjoying  much 
more  of  general  consideration  than  himself.*— IV., 
p,  572. 

But  to  come  back  to  Parker — on  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  Chancellorship  (1718)  we 
find  a  passage  which  will  interest  readers  of 
the  long  robe — 

‘Notwithstanding  his  high  reputation,  the  old 
Equity  practitioners  grumbled  at  his  appointment, 
because  he  had  not  been  trained  to  draw  bills  and 
answers,  and  had  never  regularly  practised  at  their 
bar.  Although  occasionally  he  had  been  called  in 
to  assist  them  in  cases  of  im[iortance,  his  regular 
routine  had  been  to  ride  the  Midland  Circuit,  and 
to  sit  first  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and 
then  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  till  he  was 
made  a  Judge.  Never  having  been  Attorney  or 
Solicitor  General,  he  had  never,  even  for  a  single 
term,  transferred  himself  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  consequence  was,  that  although  he  was  re¬ 
garded  generally  as  a  “  dungeon  of  law,’’  yet  by 
those  who  knew  little  beyond  the  technical  rules 
of  Chancery  pleading,  it  was  thought  he  never 
could  be  made  to  understand  them,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  was  quite  unfit  for  his  office.  He  turned 
out  to  he  one  of  the  greatest  Equity  Judges  who 
ever  sat  in  the  Court;  and  not  only  is  he  entitled 
to  the  equivocal  compliment  that  none  of  his 
judgments  were  reversed,  but  his  authority  ujmn 
all  points,  whether  of  a  practical  or  abstruse  na¬ 
ture,  is  now  as  high  as  that  of  Nottingham, 
Somers,  or  Hardwicke.’ — IV.,  p.  523. 


Cowper,  already  mentioned  as  almost  a 
solitary  instance  of  a  Chancellor  born  to  a 
title,  may  also  be  quoted  among  those  who 
did  not  owe  their  rise  to  regular  professional 
devotion  ah  initio ;  but  he  did  not  rise 
without  feeling  and  obeying  the  stern  spur 
of  an  empty  purse.  He  became  a  Templar 
at  eighteen,  but  without  any  notion  of 
making  the  law  his  business.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  dissolute,  gay  fellow,  and  sel¬ 
dom  out  of  scrapes  with  women ;  he  fell 
in  with  some  black-letter  Templars,  who 
happened  to  be  also  pleasant  companions, 
and  from  them  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
antiquities  and  curiosities  of  the  British 
Themis ;  but  the  attention  he  gave  to  these 
things  w  as  by  fits  or  starts; — he  w’as,  at  best, 
a  mere  legal  dilettante.  However,  he  at 
last  really  fell  in  love,  and  though  his  fami¬ 
ly  opposed  him  strenuously,  he  w'ould  marry 
the  young  lady  of  his  honest  choice.  He 
did  marry  her  in  spite  of  them  ;  but  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  Hertfordshire  baronet,  w’as  furious 
and  inexorable.  No  supplies  !  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  the  Jews,  or  else 
get  called  to  the  bar — mount  w  ig  and  gown 
in  serious  earnest — and  win  a  livelihood  like 
a  man.  He  escaped  the  Mosaic  temptation 
— perhaps  he  had  already  burnt  his  fingers ; 
and  with  talents,  manners,  spirit,  and  by- 
and-bye  learning  of  the  first  order,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  subsequent  splendor  of 
his  career. 

The  only  obstacle  he  had  to  overcome 
was  the  prevalence  of  a  rumor  which 
Swift  has  takep  good  care  to  immortalize  in 
verse  and  prose,  and  not  least  by  the  sobriquet 
of  Bigamy  Will ;  and  this.  Lord  Campbell 
admits,  he  could  hardly  have  got  over  but 
for  the  potent  advocacy  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  ‘  w'ho,  without  scandal, 
was  supposed  to  be  much  touched  with  the 
beauty  of  his  person’  (vol.  IV.,  p.  291). 
Voltaire,  also,  during  his  visit  here,  took  up 
the  story,  and  in  due  time  gave  it  currency 
throughout  Europe,  not  to  the  advantage  of 
our  national  reputation  for  morality  and  de¬ 
corum  ;  for  in  the  Philosophical  Dictionary, 
under  the  word  JPemwic,  in  the  section  en¬ 
titled  ‘  De  la  Polygamic  permise  per  quel- 
ques  Papes  et  par  quelques  Reformateurs,’ 
we  read  these  words :  ‘  11  est  public  en 
Angleterre,  et  on  voudroit  le  nier  en  vain, 
que  le  Chancelier  Cowper  ^pousa  deux 
femmes,  qui  vecurent  ensemble  dans  sa 
maison  avec  une  concorde  singuliere  qui  fit 
honneur  a  tous  trois.  Plusieurs  curieux 
ont  encore  le  petit  livre  que  ce  Chancelier 
composa  en  faveur  de  la  Polygamie.’  Nay, 
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Lord  Campbell  has  been  told  that  in  another 
passage  (which  however  he  has  not  found) 
the  Patriarch  of  Ferney  writes,  that  ‘  to 
keep  as  many  wives  as  one  pleases  is  among 
the  distinctive  privileges  of  the  English 
Chancellors,  whence  they  are  in  common 
parlance  called  Lord  Kttpen?  Lord 
Campbell  entirely  rejects  this  imputation  on 
Cow  per,  though  he  repeats,  without  disturb¬ 
ance  of  his  muscles,  the  perhaps  as  mar¬ 
vellous  story  of  another  eminent  equity 
lawyer  of  that  age,  .who  is  said  to  have  had 
two  wives  in  separate  parts  of  the  town, 
but  to  have  accurately  divided  his  ni^ht  be¬ 
tween  them,  lamenting  to  the  one  that  his 
consultations  forced  him  to  stay  ^  late  at 
chambers,  and  to  the  other  that  his  briefs 
summoned  him  to  the  Temple  by  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  His  lordship,  we  say,  re¬ 
jects,  not  only  the  ‘  petit  livre  ’  of  Voltaire’s 
article,  but  the  legend  in  toto : — according 
to  him  Swift  did  not  merely  heighten  and 
circulate  the  charge — ‘  nothing  could  satisfy 
the  Dean’s  malignity  but  a  sheer  invention.’ 
With  great  submission.  Swift  was  too  con¬ 
summate  a  master  in  malignity  for  that — he 
knew  better — it  is  the  exaggerated  and  em¬ 
bellished  slander  that  both  hits  and  sticks. 
There  were  no  two  wives  in  the  case,  we 
w'ell  believe  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  during 
part  of  the  second  Lady  Cowper’s  time 
there  w^as  also  a  concubine.  Whether  her 
ladyship  was  cognizant  of  the  partnership  is 
another  question.  Lord  Campbell  says,  if 
she  had  been  so,  there  must  have  been 
some  allusion  to  it  in  her  Diary,  which  he 
has  seen,  and  from  which  he  gives  some 
curious  extracts  ;  but  if — she  on  whatever 
grounds  assenting  to  the  arrangement — the 
peace  of  the  ‘  home  ’  was  preserved  syste¬ 
matically,  the  noble  matron’s  diary  is  about 
the  last  record  in  which  we  should  hive  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  with  any  allusion  to  the  fact. 
Lord  Campbell,  however,  fairly  inserts  a 
letter  from  the  Chancellor  to  his  countess, 
in  which  he  refers  (she  being  then  on  a  visit 
at  a  distance)  to  an  overturn  of  his  coach  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Hertfordshire,  and 
adds — 

‘  I  thought  T  had  before  acquainted  you  with  my 
design  of  carrying  ye  I^ady  you  mention  down 
with  me,  and  therefore  inferred  yt  from  my  writ¬ 
ing  she  was  here,  you  would  inferr  I  did  so  :  we 
were  run  upon  a  bank  in  ye  dark,  and  ye  coach 
was  in  some  danger,  as  wee  could  just  see,  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  much  lower  ground.  At  that  instant  I 
could  not  but  think  of  ye  fable,  wher  ye  man 
that’s  going  to  be  cast  away  is  pleased  that  ye 
end  of  ye  boat  wher  his  enemy  sat  was  going  to 
sink  first.  1  would  have  taken  care,  I  assure  you. 
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to  have  fallen  as  soft  as  I  could,  for  my  side 
would  have  been  uppermost.’ — Vol.  IV.,  p.  309. 

To  ‘  the  lady’  in  this  passage  our  author 
gives  a  note  at  the  foot  of  his  page,  in  which 
he  ‘  presumes  the  allusion  is  to  a  fat  old 
housekeeper — not  the  simultaneous  wife 
who,  according  to  Voltaire,  formed  such  an 
amicable  trb  with  them ;’  but  we  doubt 
if  it  was  then,  any  more  than  now,  the 
fashion  for  personages  of  that  rank  to  take 
their  fat  old  housekeepers  in  their  coaches 
with  them — and  perhaps  there  is  something 
slightly  awkward  and,  as  it  were,  hesitative 
in  his  Lordship's  method  of  bringing  in  the 
fact  of  *  the  lady’  having  been  his  travelling 
companion.  On  the  whole,  we  think  Lord 
Campbell  leaves  this  imputation  where  it 
was.  Cowper,  he  is  forced  to  allow,  had 
been  a  great  rake  in  his  early  days — and 
indeed  he  admits  the  truth  of  a  story  of  the 
seduction  and  desertion  of  a  well-connected 
young  lady,  which  may  probably  seem  to 
most  of  our  readers  a  worse  story  than  that 
of  the  ‘  amicable  trio.’  Nor  could  the 
Countess  have  been  a  particularly  squeamish 
person  on  certain  subjects — for  while  her 
husband  held  the  Seals  she  herself  had  a 
place  in  the  Royal  household,  and  evidently 
cultivated  with  dutiful  assiduity  the  society 
and  good  graces  of  the  Hanoverian  mistresses 
en  litre. 

Lord  Campbell  in  his  life  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  Cowper  finds  a  convenient  place  for  the 
very  dark  and  extraordinary  love-story  of 
his  brother,  himself  subsequently  a  Judge  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  and  grandfather  of  the 
poet  of  ‘  The  Task.’  This  gentleman  too 
was  a  beauty,  and  though  he  was  a  married 
man,  a  Quaker  girl  of  Hertford,  the  fairest 
and  wealthiest  maiden  in  that  town,  con¬ 
ceived  for  him  a  passion  which  triumphed 
over  all  restraints  of  sect  and  of  sex.  Her 
letters  to  him,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet — 
insisting  on  being  allowed  to  come  to  his 
chambers  in  London,  &c.,  &c. — are  pathetic 
and  certainly  most  extraordinary  productions 
— and  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  passion  which  could  declare 
itself  in  such  a  style  had  been  in  some  de¬ 
gree  encouraged  by  the  handsome  barrister, 
who  usually  lodged  in  the  Quaker’s  house 
when  on  circuit — and  who  supped  there  on 
the  night  of  the  catastrophe.  But  we  think 
it  not  less  clear  that  the  future  Judge  had  no 
hand  in  her  death.  The  Jury,  before  whom 
he  was  tried  for  murder,  declared  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  unfortunate  lady  committed 
suicide.  We  suppose  that  at  their  last 
meeting  he  had  convinced  her  that,  how- 
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ever  weak  and  culpable,  he  would  not  aban¬ 
don  his  wife.  What  a  ballad  V\’'illiam  Cow- 
per  could  have  written  on  this  story  ! 

Our  author’s  legitimate  heroes  having 
been  for  the  most  part  ‘  tall  and  proper  men,’ 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  regretted  than 
wondered  at  that  he  finds  occasion  to  exert 
himself  in  vindicating  not  a  few  of  them 
from  aspersions  of  amatory  frailty.  Wor¬ 
shipping  Somers  as  he  naturally  does  to  idol¬ 
atry,  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  clear  him, 
and  treats  with  almost  fierce  indignation  the 
notion  that  this  glory  of  Whiggery  and  Equi¬ 
ty  kept  up  in  the  fulness  of  his  honors  the 
habits  of  his  Templarhood.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  illustrious  penman  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  had  among  his  contemporaries 
a  very  inditferent  reputation  as  to  this  de¬ 
partment  of  his  manners — indeed,  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  health  was  broken  and  his 
life  abridged  by  such  irregularities  appears 
to  have  been  universally  received.  Lord 
Campbell,  in  whitewashing  some  of  his 
‘  Be  luties,*  lays  great  stress  on  the  absence 
of  any  specific  cases  or  names  from  the  pages 
in  which  a  general  scandal  has  been  transmit¬ 
ted.  Perhaps  this  might  be  accounted  for — 
if  the  amours  happened  to  be  humble  ones 
— even  with  gentlemen  of  but  ordinary  tact, 
and  without  extraordinary  motives  for  pru¬ 
dence.  But  as  to  Somers — who  never  was  a 
married  man,  be  it  observed — he  says, — 

*  He  had  for  his  house-keeper  a  Mrs.  Blount, 
the  wife  of  a  tradesman  at  Worcester,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  he  lived  o|)enly  with  this  lady  as  his 
mistress,  behavinjr  cruelly  to  the  husband,  and  at  ] 
last  shutting  him  up  in  a  madhouse.  Q^ibus  in- 
diciis,  quo  teste  probavit  ?  This  story,  most  im¬ 
probable  in  itself,  is  sup|)orted  only  by  the  gratui¬ 
tous  assertion  of  hitter  and  unscrupulous  enemies. 
The  manners  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  bad 
passed  away.  William  and  Mary,  and  afterwards 
Anne  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  had  e.vhibited 
to  the  world  a  picture  of  the  domestic  virtues; 
licentiousness  was  discouraged  in  the  highest  quar- 
tersj  and  the  appearance  of  it  was  avoided  by  the 
most  licentious.  It  is  therefore  utterly  impossible 
that  a  grave  magistrate  like  Somers,  who,  though 
firm  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  always  showed 
ft  fiolicitude  to  enjoy  the  good  opinion  both  of  the 
prince  and  the  people,  should  have  followed  a 
course  which  was  sure  to  draw  down  upon  him 
the  ju’^t  Censure  of  all  ranks  in  the  state;  and  the 
suppo.'«itinn  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  good  taste,  as  with  the  honor  and  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  which  we  know  belonged  to  him.’ — 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  230 

No  doubt,  the  cruelty  to  Mr.  Blount  was 
a  wild  ticlijii.  For  the  rest — we  have  no 
objection  to  what  is  heie  said  ot  Queen 
Anne  ;  but  his  lordship  must  have  neglected 
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the  chronicles  of  her  predecessor.  William’s 
infidelities  in  the  morning  of  his  married  life 
at  the  Hague  made  his  beautiful  princess 
the  unhappiest  of  women — but  she  learned 
patience.  No  Stuart  or  Hanover  an  sove¬ 
reign  either  maintained  mistresses  with  less 
disguise  than  William  did  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  or  rewarded  them  (in  one  case  at  least) 
with  more  impudent  profusion  —  nor  was 
either  Catharine  of  Braganza  or  Caroline  of 
Anspach  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  conju¬ 
gal  tolerance  and  submission  than  ^  Good 
Queen  Mary.’  We  recommend  to  cur  author 
the  study  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes 
of  Miss  Strickland's  ‘  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  and  also  in  treating  love-stories 
generally,  the  avoidance  of  such  strong 
phrases  as  ^  it  is  utterly  impos.sible.’  Again, 
as  to  Lord  Somers’s  ‘  religious  feeling,’  the  , 
biographer  relies  perhaps  with  rather  too 
much  confidence  on  the  eulogies  of  the  ami¬ 
able  Addison,  who  had  been  most  kindly 
treated  and  efticiently  patronized  by  the  great 
Chancellor,  and  in  whose  presence,  his  piety 
being  as  w'ell  known  as  his  genius,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  well-bred  gentleman 
would  give  utterance  to  any  expression  of 
an  irreligious  tendency.  VVe  may  say  the 
same  of  the  weight  laid  on  Somers’s  friendly 
intercourse  with  Archbishop  Tillotson,  which 
is  here  produced  (vol.  IV.,  p.  2SS)  as  a  set-off 
to  his  familiarity  with  Tindal^  and  his  patro¬ 
nage  of  Bayle’s  dictionary  and  ‘  W’^icked  Will 
Whiston.’  Somers,  the  truth  is,  lived  with 
all  the  wits  of  the  time — our  author  dwells 
on  his  good  taste  in  so  doing  —  but  we  are 
afraid  it  might  puzzle  the  apologist  to  point 
out  a  sincere  Christian  among  the  set,  ex¬ 
cepting  Addison  and  Arbuthnot. 

In  the  amatory  section  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke’s  biography  the  author  is  not  obliged 
to  assume  any  very  strenuous  attitude  of  de¬ 
fence.  He  quotes  from  the  old  Life  by 
Cooksey  this  ..little  story,  w’hich  certainly 
proves  that  the  lofty  Earl  either  was  not,  or 
pretended  not  to  be,  acquainted  with  the 
personal  appearance  of  two  much  admired 
beauties  of  the  irregular  class : — 

‘  He  used  to  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  to 
him  in  a  morning  ride  from  VVimple.  Observing 
an  elegant  gentleman's  house,  he  conceived  a 
wish  to  see  the  inside  of  it.  It  happened  to 

♦  Queen  Mary’s  paper,  given  on  her  death-bed  to 
Archbishop  Tennison — in  which  she  disbiirlhened 
herself  of  her  long  sufferings  from  King  William’s 
j  pref  rence  of  her  aitendaiu,  Barbara  Villiers,  in  due 
'  lime  Countess  of  Orkney — was  seen  by  Dalryrr.ple ; 
but  he  thought,  he  says,  the  lime  was  not  come  for 
priming  ii ;  and  it  has  been  liaced  by  no  subsc- 
I  quent  historian. 
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be  that  of  Mr,  Montague,  brother  to  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  who,  being  at  home,  very  politely,  without 
knowing  his  lordship,  conducted  him  about  the 
apartments,  which  were  periectly  elegant ;  and 
expatiated  on  the  pictures,  some  of  which 
were  capital.  .^mong  the.se  were  two  fe¬ 
male  figures,  beautifully  painted,  in  all  their  na¬ 
tive  naked  charms.  “  Thcae  ladies''  Siiys  the 
master  of  the  house,  “  you  must  certainly  know, 
for  they  are  most  striknis;  liketiesses  ”  On  the 
guest’s  expressing  his  perlect  ignorance,  '“Why. 
iclwre  the  devil  have  you  led  your  life,  or  what 
company  have  you  keptf  says  the  Captain,  not 
to  know  Fanny  Murray  awl  Kdly  Fisher^  with 
whose  persons  I  thought  no  fashionable  man  like, 
you  could  he  unacipuiinted  ?”  On  the  visitor’s 
taking  leave,  and  saying,  I  shall  be  glad  to  re¬ 
turn  your  civilities  at  Wimple*'  what  surprise  and 
coni'usion  did  he  express  on  his  discovering  fie; 
had  been  talking  all  this  badinage  to  Lord  Hard- 1 
wicke  !’ — Vol  V  ,  p.  165.  I 

Lord  Campbell  dismisses  this  chapter  with 
triumphant  decision — 

‘  He  was  one  of  the  hand.^omest  men  of  his 
time,  and  liesiowed  great  attention  to  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  dress.  There  were  reports  circulated 

of  his  gallan{iie.«  with  a  Lady  B - ,  and  with 

the  celebrated  Mrs  Wells;  but  lor  these  there 
was  as  little  foundation  as  for  liir*  c«>njectiired  in¬ 
timacy  with  Fanny  Murray  and  K-tiy  Fisher. 
He  was  a  perfect  pattern  not  only  of  tem|H‘rance 
and  sobriety,  but  also  of  conjugal  fidelity.* 


*  His  great  delight  was  to  find  himself  in  a 
circle  of  lawyers,  or  common-place  politicians, 
and  to  indulge  in  boisterous  mirth  and  coarse 
jocularity.  He  8t‘ems  himself  to  have  pos.sessed 
a  rich  fund  of  humor.  Many  of  his  sayings 
!  and  stories  used  to  ue  repeated  by  young  student.'*, 

w’hen  'Twas  merry  in  the  hall,  and  beards  wag¬ 
ged  all, — but  would  not  he  found  suited  to  the 
more  refined  taste  of  the  pre.sent  age.  He  like¬ 
wise  indulged  in  a  bad  habit  which  seems  to 
have  been  formerly  veiy  general,  and  which  1 
lecollect  when  it  was  expiring  —  of  interlunling 
conversation  with  oaths  and  imprecations  as  in- 
,  ten.-itives — even  without  any  anger  or  excitement. 
But  in  spite  of  these  faults,  into  w  hich  he  was  led 
I  by  the  fashion  of  the  times,  he  was  a  strictly 
moral,  and  even  a  religious  man.  He  continued 
to  live  on  terms  of  the  utmost  alleclion  and  har¬ 
mony  with  his  wife,' 

Lorrl  Campbell  ilisrnisso.s  this  drinking, 
swearing,  indecent,  hut  strictly^  moral  and 
religious  Chancellor,  hy  saying  that  even  Iris 
dying  words  to  his  daughter.s  w  ere  too  gross 
to  be  printed  ;  hut  on  the  other  hand —  « 

•  He  was  noted  as  a  very  steady  and  consistent 
politician,  so  that  he  did  not  derive  the  same 
benefit  from  the  oblivion  of  his  harangues  which 
might  have  been  enjoyed  l*y  some  of  liis  sncccs- 
sor.-«,  who,  in  the  discussion  of  imporiaut  rjues- 
tions,  have  spoken  with  equal  ability  on  both 

I  sides.’— Vol.  V.,  p.  IS 2. 


Of  Northinglon,  also,  we  are  told  thatj 
*  luf  was  a  rernarkihly  handsome  man  in  hisi 
person;’  but  nothing  occurs  as  to  love  mat-! 
ters  except  a  ‘  somew  hat  romantic  attach¬ 
ment’  at  Bath,  of  which  M’lom  his  rattling, 
reckh'ss  manner,  and  his  being  a  professed, 
votary  t»f  the  god  “ever  fair  and  ever 
young,”  he  was  supposed  to  he  incapable,! 
but  vvhich  led  to  a  very  happy  wedding’ 
(vol.  V.,  p.  179).  He  had  been  a  right  jk)-! 
tent  toper  both  at  All  Souls  and  in  thej 
Temple  :  — 

‘  He  afterwards  so  far  reformeil  as  not  to  al¬ 
low’  his  love  of  wine  very  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  pressing  business  of  life,  but  many  a 
severe  fit  of  the  gout  was  the  result  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  indulgences.  He  w’as  once  heard,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  mutter,  after  several  hobbling 
and  painful  walks,  with  the  purse  lu  his  hand, 
between  the  woolsack  and  the  bar— If  I  had  only 
known  that  these  legs  w’ere  one  day  to  carry  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  I’d  have  taken  better  cure  of 
them  when  I  was  a  lad, 

*  We  have  a  special  reason  for  not  dwelling  on 
Lord  Campbell’s  Lite  of  the  very  greatest  of  the 
Chancellors.  He  has  not  had  the  full  use  of  the 
Yorke  family’s  papers,  because  these  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  intrusted  to  another  gentleman,  who  now 
announces  a  separate  biography  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
on  a  large  scale. 

Vi.L  Xlll.  No  III. 


I'liP  stiff  and  saiictimouiou.s  King,  the  so¬ 
lemn  C'amden,  the  hiilliaiit  Cliailt.'''  Yorke, 
and  the  prematurely'  arnl  proverbially  grave 
Battiurst,  pass  before  us  without  speck  ;  but 
there  is  an  extract  from  the  private  Diary  of 
the  fust  of  these  which  (since  we  have  got 
into  love-stories)  may’  not  unsuilahly  he 
quoted  here.  If  Lord  King’s  Diary  con¬ 
tains  many  more  passages  of  the  like  curi¬ 
osity,  it  surely  deserves  to  be  published  : — 

'^londay,  2nd  September,  1729,  went  to  town. 
The  next  day  saw  the  Queen  at  Court;  ficm 
thence  went  to  Sir  K.  Walpole’s  in  his  chariot; 

and  dined  with  him  and  his  lady  only . On 

this  occasion  he  let  me  into  .*ieveral  secrets  relating 
to  the  King  and  Queen — that  the  King  constantiv 
w  rote  to  her  by  every  opportunity  long  letters  of 
two  or  three  sheets,  being  geneially  of  all  his  ac¬ 
tions — what  he  did  every  day,  even  to  minuic 
I  things,  and  particularly  of  his  amours,  what  w’o. 
men  he  admired  .  .  .;  and  that  the  (iueen,  to  eoiv 
tinue  him  in  a  disposition  to  do  w  hat  she  defiled, 
returned  as  long  letters,  and  approved  even  of  l.i.s 
amours ;  not  scrupling  to  say,  that  she  was  but 
one  woman,  and  an  old  woman,  and  that  he  might 

love  more  and  younger  women . By  which 

inean.s,  and  a  perfect  subserviency  to  his  will,  she 
effected  whatsoever  she  desired,  without  which  it 
was  im{K)ssible  to  keep  him  within  any  hounds,* 
I  Vol.  IV.,  p.  634. 
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‘  I  have  been  obliged  (says  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell)  to  omit  some  of  the  expressions  im¬ 
puted  to  her  Majesty,  as  too  coarse  to  be 
copied;’  and  he  adds:  —  ‘It  is  possible 
that  the  whole  was  the  invention  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  w  ho  over  his  wine  might  wish  to  mys¬ 
tify  the  Chancellor.’  But  this  mystification 
cannot  be  charged  against  Walpole.  The 
style  of  the  King’s  letters  from  Hanover  to 
his  Queen  is,  we  understand,  not  only  de¬ 
scribed  but  exemplified  in  the  forthcoming 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey. 

Thurlow’s  chapter  is  not  by  any  means  so 
easy,  but  Lord  Campbell  shows  every  dis¬ 
position  to  treat  him  gently  : — 

‘  Thu r low  was  early  in  life  honorably  attacheJ 
to  an  accomplished  young  lady.  Miss  Gooch — of 
a  respectable  family  in  Norfolk  ;  “  but  she  would 
not  have  him,  for  she  w’as  positively  afraid  of 
him.”  He  seems  then  to  have  forsworn  matri¬ 
mony.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  proceed; 
but  I  should  give  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  if  I  were 
to  try  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  was  not 
ashamed,  and  which  in  his  lifetime,  with  very 
slight  censure,  was  known  to  all  the  vrorld.  Not 
only  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  but  after  he  became 
I^rd  Chancellor,  he  lived  openly  with  a  mistress, 
and  had  a  family  by  her,  whom  he  recognized, 
and  without  any  disguise  brought  out  in  society  as 
if  they  had  been  his  legitimate  children, — In  like 
manner,  as  when  I  touched  upon  the  irregularities 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  I  must  remind  the  reader  that 
every  man  is  charitably  to  be  judged  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  morality  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Although  Mrs.  Hervey  is  some¬ 
times  satirically  named  in  the  Rolliad  and  other 
contemporary  publications,  her  liaison  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  seems  to  have  caused  little  scan¬ 
dal.  In  spite  of  it  he  was  a  prime  favorite,  not 
only  with  George  III.  but  with  Queen  Charlotte, 
both  supposed  to  be  very  strict  in  their  notions  of 
chastity;  and  his  house  was  not  only  frequented 
by  his  brother  the  Bishop,  but  by  ecclesiastics  of 
all  degrees, — who  celebrated  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
head  of  the  law, — his  love  of  the  Established 
Church, — and  his  hatred  of  Dissenters.  It  should 
likewise  be  stated  in  mitigation,  that  he  was  an 
affectionate  parent,  and  took  great  pains  with  the 
education  of  his  offspring.’ 

— ‘  When  I  first  knew  the  profession,  it 
would  not  have  been  endured  that  any  one  in  a 
judicial  situation  should  have  had  such  a  domestic 
establishment  as  Thurlow's,  but  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  had  married  their  mistresses.  The  under¬ 
standing  then  was,  that  a  man  elevated  to  the 
bench,  if  he  had  a  mistress,  must  either  marry  her 
or  put  her  away.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
no  nece.ssity  for  such  an  alternative.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  public  morals,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to 
George  HI.  and  his  Queen,  who,  though  being  un¬ 
able  lo  lay  down  itny  violent  rule,  or  to  bring 
about  any  sudden  change,  they  were  obliged  to 


[March} 

wink  at  the  irregularities  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
— not  only  by  their  bright  example,  but  by  their 
well-directed  effiirts,  greatly  discouraged  the  pro¬ 
fligacy  which  was  introduced  at  the  Restoration, 
and  continued,  with  little  abatement,  till  their 
time.’— Vol.  V.,  p  657. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Lord  Campbell  could 
hardly  have  penned  the  foregoing  note,  un¬ 
less  he  had  utterly  forgotten  the  strain  of 
his  own  observations  when  vindicating  So¬ 
mers  in  re  Blount.  He  there  assumed  that 
the  pure  examples  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  Anne  and  George  of  Denmark,  had  ef¬ 
fected  the  reform  which  is  here,  with  more 
accuracy,  traced  to  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte.  But  enough  of  the  erotics  of 
Thurlow  : — and  the  more  doubtful  question 
of  that  Chancellor’s  religion  we  are  willing 
to  leave  in  Lord  Campbell’s  merciful 
hands  : — 

‘  It  has  been  said  that  Thurlow  was  a  sceptic; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
this  assertion,  beyond  the  laxity  of  his  practice, 
and  an  occasional  irreverence  in  his  expressions 
on  religious  subjects — which,  however  censurable, 
were  not  inconsistent  with  a  continuing  belief  in 
the  divine  truths  he  had  been  taught  by  his  pious 
parents.’ 

Thurlow'  wa.s  the  earliest  of  these  heroes 
that  ever  fell  under  the  biographer’s  personal 
inspection,  and  we  feel  throughout  the  nar¬ 
rative  how  much  life  and  verisimilitude  are 
gained  w'hen  the  subject  has  actually  sat  to 
the  artist,  though  but  once,  and  long  before 
there  could  have  been  any  thought  of  the 
portraiture. 

‘  With  these  eyes  have  1  beheld  the  lineaments 
of  Edward,  Lord  Thurlow  ;  with  these  ears  have 
I  heard  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice. 

‘  He  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal  while  I  was 
still  a  child  residing  in  my  native  land  ;  but  when 
1  had  been  entered  a  few  days  a  student  at  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  it  was  rumored  that,  after  a  long  ab¬ 
sence  from  Parliament,  he  was  to  attend  in  the 
House  of  Ixirds,  to  express  his  opinion  upon  the 
very  important  question,  “  whether  a  divorce  bill 
should  be  passed  on  the  petition  of  the  wife,  in  a 
case  where  her  husband  had  been  guilty  of  incest 
with  her  sister  ?” — there  never  hitherto  having 
been  an  instance  of  a  divorce  bill  in  England  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  petition  of  the  husband  for  the  adultery 
of  the  wife. 

‘  When  I  was  admitted- below  the  bar.  May  20, 
1801,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  was  sitting  on  the 
woolsack  ;  but  he  excited  comparatively  little  in¬ 
terest,  and  all  eyes  were  impatiently  looking  round 
for  him  who  had  occupied  it  under  Lord  North, 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  under  Lord  Shelburne, 
and  under  Mr.  Pitt.  At  last  there  walked  in, 
.supported  by  a  staff,  a  figure  bent  with  age,  dressed 
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in  an  old-fashioned  greycoat, — with  breeches  and 
gaiters  of  the  same  stuff— a  brown  scratch  wig — 
tremendous  while  bushy  eyebrows — eyes  still 
sparkling  with  intelligence — dreadful  crows*  feel 
round  them — very  deep  lines  in  his  countenance — 
and  shrivelled  complexion  of  a  sallow  hue — all 
indicating  much  greater  senility  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  date  of  his  birth  as  laid  down  in 
the  Peerage  [1732]. 

*  The  debate  was  begun  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV  , 
who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  marriage  had  never  been  dissolved,  in  this 
country,  and  never  odght  to  be  di.ssolved,  unless 
for  the  adultery  of  the  wife, — which  alone  for 
ever  frustrated  the  purposes  for  which  marriage 
had  been  instituted.  Lord  Thurlow  then  rose,  and 
the  fall  of  a  feather  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
House  while  he  spoke.  At  this  distance  of  time  1 
retain  the  most  lively  recollection  of  his  appear¬ 
ance,  his  manner,  and  his  reasoning. 

*  “  I  have  been  excited  by  this  bill,”  said  he, 

to  e.xamine  the  whole  subject  of  divorce.  Why 

do  you  grant  to  the  husband  a  divorce  for  the 
adultery  of  the  wife?  Because  he  ought  not  to 
forgive  her,  and  separation  is  inevitable.  Where 
the  wife  cannot  forgive,  and  separation  is  inevita¬ 
ble  by  reason  of  the  crime  of  the  husband,  the 
wife  is  entitled  to  the  like  remedy.  By  the  clearest 
evidence,  Mr.  Addison  since  the  marriage  has  been 
guilty  of  incest  with  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Addison. 
Reconciliation  is  impossible.  She  cannot  forgive 
him,  and  return  to  his  house,  without  herself  be¬ 
ing  guilty  of  incest.  Had  this  intercourse  with  the 
sister  taken  place  before  the  marriage,  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Court  would  have  set  aside  the  marriage 
as  incestuous  and  void  from  the  beginning;  and  i.s 
Mrs.  Addison  to  be  in  a  worse  situation  because 
the  incest  was  committed  after  the  marriage,  and 
under  her  own  roof?  You  allow  that  she  can 
never  live  with  him  again  as  her  husband,  and  is 
she,  innocent,  to  be  condemned  for  his  crime  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  unheard-of  situa¬ 
tion  of  being  neither  virgin,  wife,  nor  widow  ? 
Another  sufficient  ground  for  passing  the  bill  is, 
that  there  are  children  of  this  marriage,  who,  with¬ 
out  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  would  be 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  father.  Now,  | 
your  Lordships  must  all  agree  that  such  a  father 
as  Mr.  Addison  has  proved  himself  to  be,  is  unht  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  a  daughter.  The 
illustrious  Prince  says  truly  that  there  is  no  ex¬ 
act  precedent  for  such  a  bill ;  but,  my  Ix)rds,  let 
us  look  less  to  the  exact  terms  of  precedents  than 
to  the  reason  on  which  they  arc  founded.  The 
adultery  of  the  husband,  while  it  is  condemned, 
may  be  forgiven,  and  therefore  is  no  .sufficient 
reason  for  dissolving  the  marriage ;  but  the  in¬ 
cestuous  ^adultery  of  the  husband  is  equally  fatal 
to  the  matrimonial  union  as  the  adultery  of  the 
wife,  and  should  entitle  the  injured  party  to  the 
same  redress.” 

‘  I  cannot  now  undertake  to  say  whether  there 
were  any  cheers^  but  I  well  remember  that  Henry 
Cowper,  the  time- honored  Clerk  of  thej  House  of 
Lords,  who  had  sat  there  for  half  a  century,  came 
down  to  the  bar  in  a  ht  of  enthusiasm,and  called  out 


in  a  loud  voice  Capital  !  Capital  !  Capital  !  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  declared  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  oppose  the  measure,  but  that  he  w’as  con¬ 
verted  ;  and  Ex-chancellor  Lord  Rosslyn  confessed 
that  the  consideration  which  had  escaped  him, — of 
the  impossibility  of  a  reconciliation — now  induced 
him  to  vote  for  the  bill.  Having  passed  both 
Houses,  it  received  the  Royal  assent,  and  has  since 
been  followed  as  a  precedent  in  two  or  three  other 
cases  of  .similar  atrocity.’ — Vol.  V.,  p.  473. 

Would  that  Lord  Thurlow  had  oftener 
found  such  a  reporter  !  What  strong  clear 
sense,  and  what  sterling  English  !  We  are 
sorry  not  to  quote  the  most  striking  de¬ 
scription  of  his  mode  of  addressing  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  occurs  in  Ivord 
Brougham’s  Sketches ;  but  we  must  keep 
our  space  for  our  Campbell,  and  give  an¬ 
other  favorable  specimen  of  this  Essay  on 
Thurlovi?— to  wit,  the  account  of  his  first 
start  of  professional  success  (1761).  Every 
reader  of  Cow'per’s  Letters  knows  how 
little  of  labor  apparently  entered  into  his 
rnore  fortunate  companion’s  early  course  of 

•According  to  legal  tradition,  soon  after  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  that 
the  alleged  son  of  Lady  .lane  Douglas  was  a  sup¬ 
posititious  child  purchased  at  Paris,  the  question, 
which  excited  great  interest  all  over  Europe,  wa.s 
discussed  one  evening  at  Nando’s  coffeehouse — 
which,  from  its  excellent  punch,  and  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  a  younger  daughter  of  the  landlady,  was 
Thurlow’s  favorite  haunt.  At  this  time,  and  in¬ 
deed  when  I  myself  first  began  the  study  of  the 
law,  the  modern  club  system  w'as  unknown ;  and 
(as  in  the  time  of  Swift  and  Addison ;  men  went 
in  the  evenings  for  society  to  coffee-houses,  in 
which  they  expected  to  encounter  a  particular  set 
of  acquaintance,  but  which  were  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  enter  and  offer  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
at  the  risk  of  meeting  with  cold  looks  and  morti- 
I  fying  rebuffs.  Thurlow,  like  his  contemporary 
'  Dr.  Johnson,  took  great  pains  iti  gladiatorial  dis¬ 
cussion,  knowing  that  he  excelled  in  it,  and  he 
was  pleased  and  excited  when  he  found  a  large 
body  of  good  listeners.  On  the  evening  in  ques¬ 
tion,  a  friend  of  his  at  the  English  bar  strongly 
applauded  the  judgment  against  the  supposed  heir 
of  the  house  of  Douglas.  For  this  reason,  pro¬ 
bably,  Thurlow  took  the  contrary  side.  Like  most 
other  lawyers  he  had  read  the  evidence  attentively, 
and  in  a  succinct  but  masterly  statement  he  gave 
an  abstract  of  it  to  prove  that  the  claimant  was  in¬ 
deed  the  genuine  issue  of  Lady  Jane  and  her  hus¬ 
band, — dexlrously  repelling  the  objections  to  the 
claim,  and  contending  that  .there  were  admitted 
facts  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
the  child  b:ing  the  son  of  the  French  rope-dancer. 
Having  finished  his  argument  and  his  punch,  he 
withdrew  to  his  chambers,  pleased  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  antagonist ; 
and  went  to  bed,  thinking  no  more  of  the  Douglas 
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cause, 
talk,  to 


anil  reaJy,  acconiin*;  to  the  vicissitudes  of  vor  was  the  appointment  to  the  dignity  of  Kinf^’s 
)  support  the  spuriousness  of  the  claimant  Counsel,  in  the  gift  of  the  (jovernment,  she  pro- 


spurious 

with  equal  zeal.  But  it  so  hapjiened  that  two  m'sed  that  it  should  be  conferred  upon  him.  And 
Scotch  law  agents,  who  had  come  up  froai  Edin-  she  was  as  good  as  her  word.’ — Vol.  V.,  pp.  489 
burgh  to  enter  the  apjreal,  having  heard  of  the  [ — 491. 
fame  of  Nando’.s,  had  at  a  side-table  been  quiet 

listeners  of  the  di.-sputation,  and  were  amazingly:  To  this  Douglas  Cause,  then,  Thurlow 

struck  with  the  knowledge  of  .the  case  and  the  owed  both  his  silk  gown  and  Ids  adoption 

acuteness  which  Ihurlow  had  exhibited,  fhe  Tory  politics — whence  tlie  Great 

moment  he  was  gone  they  went  to  the  land  ady  i-  i  *  ‘  „  'n  i\..  ...o 

11  oj't'i.  .11  u  ^  oeal  in  due  season.  1  he  Duchess,  who  in 

and  inquired  who  he  was?  Ihey  had  never  heard  i  ,  ....  .  ,  ^ >  -r. 

his  name  before;  but  fimlins  lhal  he  was  a  bar- enjoyed  the  society  ol  .Swift,  was 
Ii^te^,  they  resolved  to  retain  him  aaj’unior  to  |.re-itiet  likely  to  be  nuieh  repelled  by  bluntness 
pare  the  apjiellant’s  Case,  and  to  pronijii  those  who  Dt  nianiier  in  Ihurlow.  As  to  licr  alleged 
were  to  lead  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  j  account  of  George  the  Third’s  views  and 
A  difficulty  had  occurred  about  the  preparation  of  feelings  concerning  the  exiled  Stuarts  at  the 
the  Case,  tor  there  was  a  w’ise  determination  that, '  heqinninn  of  his  rtiqu,  we  should  have  liked 
from  the  maRnitude  of  the  stake,  the  nature  of  the  i,..  ,„i,|  „„  authority  the  statement 

(luestion,  and  the  consideration  that  it  was  to  be  1-  -i  i  .  i  i  .  a  .i 

decided  by  Knithsh  law  loids,  then/,,,-, toyershonld;'?^'-'''''^''  “>  l>er  Grace  ;  but  at  llm  same 
he  drawn  by  English  counsel,  and  the  heads  of  the  i  ^‘*^*^*5  were  the  story  over  so  clearly 
bar  who  were  retained — from  their  numerous  avo- j  brought  home  to  her,  we  must  beg  tr#  he 
cations — had  refused  to  submit  to  this  preliminary .  excused  for  slowness  of  acceptance.  Ducliess 
drudgery.  j  Kitty’s  eccentricity,  even  in  her  early  period, 

‘Next  morning  a  retainer,  in  Douglas  \\  T/<e j  vvas  egregious  ;  and  Quevedo  long  ago  ob- 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  left  at  Thurlow’s  ebam*  |  that  if  the  girl  squints  with  one  eye 

berS,  with  Imm<»n«o  tiiln  r»l  imiiprc  liQvinir  a;  .  .  . . .  ... 

fee  indorsi 

had  ever  before  received.  At  a  conference  with 
the  agents  (who  took  no  notice  of  Nainlo’s),  an 
explanation  was  given  of  what  was  expected  of 
him, — the  Scotchmen  hinting  that  his  fame  had 
reached  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh.  He 
readily  undertook  the  ta.sk,  and  did  it  the  most 


.  '  ...  ,  .  mat  ii  iiir  Miuillirt  v\iin  iiiju  tyr; 

an  immenee  pile  ol  papers  havniR  aj„,,,  „.ii|\u  likely  to  squint  with 

Hfil  upon  them  ten  times  a.**  large  as  he  j .  ' 

*  -  I  two. 

Ih'foro  we  turn  from  the  Second  Series 
(puhli.shed  in  184G)  we  may  observe  that 
tiiiougiiout  his  lives  of  the  Cliancellors  of 
the  old  Revolution  school,  l^ord  Campbelj 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  tliat,  on  the  two 
grand  political  questions  still  uppermost  in 
public  interest,  all  those  venerated  orna¬ 
ments  of  his  party  maintained  opinions  dia- 


ample  justice,  showing  that  he  could  command, 
upon  occasion,  not  only  striking  elocution,  but  pa¬ 
tient  industry.  He  repeatedly  perused  and  weighed 
every  depo.sition,  every  document,  and  every  jdead- ! 


ing  that  had  ever  been  brought  forward  during  the  |  meli  ically  the  reverse  of  their  more  cnlight- 

.€uit,  and  he  drew  a  most  imisterly  Case,  which  |  successors,  the  liberal  Whigs  of  our 

mainly  led  to  the  succe.<sof  the  appeal,  and  which  own  ana.  He  cannot  obscure  the  fact,  for 

:I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  law  student  as  a  example,  that  the  Anti-Catholic  legislation 

.model  of  lucid  arrangement  and  forcible  rea-jof  Somers  was  infinitely  severer  than  even 

111  I  •  ..Queen  Elizabeth’s — under  the  urgency  of 

‘  While  so  employed  he  made  acquaintance  with  1,1  -I-  ,  - 

«.ver»l  of  the  relatlous  an, I  conric.vions  of  the  i 'l 

.Douglas  family,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  i ^'-‘dicls  of  the  V  atican  weie  wet 
the  result;  and,  amongst  others,  with  the  old  I  — ^^od  ever  been  (vol.  IV  .,  [). 

Duchess  of  Queensberry,  the  w’eil  kriown  friend  |  *220).  All  he  can  say  is,  that  in  those  times 


‘  the  general  feeling  among  English  Protest¬ 
ants  w  ith  respect  to  Roman  Catholics  re¬ 
sembled  wdiat  now  prevails  in  the  United 
States  of  America  among  the  whites  with 
’  respect  to  the  negroes ;’  and  that  ‘  the  au- 


of  Gay,  Pope,  and  Swift.  When  she  had  got  over] 
the  hluntness  of  his  manners  (which  were  certain¬ 
ly  not  those  of  the  vicille  cour),  she  w’as  mightily 
taken  with  him,  and  declared  that  since  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Alterbury  and  the  death  of  Bolingbroke, 
she  had  met  with  no  Englishman  whose  conver- 1  ,  , 

salion  was  so  charming.  She  added  that,  being  a  j  thors  of  such  measures  had  no  consciousness 
Kenuine  Tory,  she  had  considerable  influence  with  |  of  doing  anything  wrong’ — meaning  perhaps 
Lord  Bute,  the  new  favorite,  and  even  wnth  the !  to  insinuate  that  persons  who  in  more  recent 
young  Sovereign  himself,  who  had  a  just  respect  j  days  avowed  their  suspicion  that  the  Papal 
for  hereditary  right,  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  fa- 1  f^jms  was  not  extinct,  and  opposed  accord- 
iiiily  whom  his  own  had  somewhat  irregularly  j  |ng|y  the  full  admission  of  Romanists  to  all 

supidanlcl.  Un  this  hint  rhurlovv  spoke,  and, i-w*  i  r  i.*  c  s*.  *• _ 

with  the  boldness  that  bclonge  I  to  his^haracteri '‘’5  f  constitution 

said  that  “a  silk  gown  would  be  very  acceptable Somerses  founded  on  the  very 
to  him.”  Her  Grace  was  as  much  surprised  as  if  i  principle  of  Protestantism,  were  conscious 
he  had  expressed  a  wish  to  wear  a  silk  petticoat  1  that  in  acting  on  such  grounds  ‘they  w’ere 
— but  upon  an  explanation, that  the  wished-for  fa- ‘doing  wrong.’  In  like  manner  he  cannot 
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help  allowing  that  all  the  old  Whig  worthies 
were  resolute  Protectionists.  When  obliged 
(vol.  I\^,  p.  590)  to  recount  the  successful 
energy  of  the  stand  made  by  King  (with 
Stauiiope  and  other  associates)  against  cer¬ 
tain  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  pro¬ 
viding  that  in  future  ‘  no  higher  duties  should 
be  imposed  on  any  goods  imported  from 
France  than  on  the  like  goods  from  any  other 
country  in  Europe,’  he  suggests  that  ‘  the 
bad  political  economy  of  his  brother  barris¬ 
ter  130  years  ago  may  be  forgiven,  when  we 
see  an  enlightened  nobleman  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  still  condemning 
the  clauses  in  question  and  he  quotes  with 
an  air  of  triumph  a  few  words  of  what  we 
still  think  a  very  sensible  passage,  in  w  hich 
Lord  Mahon  observes  that  the  clauses  w  ould 
have  involved  ‘  a  direct  violation  of  the  Me¬ 
thuen  Treaty,  and  this  violation  would  of 
course  have  lost  the  English  all  their  trade 
with  Portugal,  which  was  then  by  far  the 
most  thriving  and  advantageous  they  pos¬ 
sessed  that,  moreover,  our  ‘  rising  manu¬ 
factures  of  silk,  iinen,  and  pap  r  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  unecjual  competition  and  probable 
ruin  and  that  ‘  the  practical  men  of  busi¬ 
ness — whi»  in  that  unenlightened  age  were 
usually  [)referred  to  theorists  and  specula¬ 
tors — with  scarcely  an  exception  viewed  the 
project  w'itli  dismay.’  ( vol.  I.,p  49). 
Lord  Campbell  often  shows  so  much  can¬ 
dor,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  so  little,  chargea¬ 
ble  (for  a  voluminous  Whig)  with  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  presumptuous  dogmatism,  that  we 
r^*givt  to  Had  him  on  atiy  occasion  adopting 
the  crowing  self-sullicient  air  of  our  vulgar 
talkers  and  writers  on  suhj  *cls  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  class.  Such  arrogance  seems  unwor¬ 
thy  of  him  w'ho,  having  a  seat  in  Lord  John 
Russell’s  Cabinet,  has  the  manliness  to  ex¬ 
press,  in  not  a  few'  places,  his  regret  forJhe 
close  boroughs  scheduled  away  in  1832. 
Alter  confessing,  for  instance,  in  his  fourth 
volume,  that  the  spotless  puritan  King  was, 
even  when  Chief  Justice,  a  most  diligent 
dealer  in  the  Irallic  of  boroughs,  and  that 
hut  for  Jiercalilojte  the  splendid  name  of 
Covvper  would  never  have  graced  his  book 
or  our  j)eerage,  his  lordship  lionestly  says — 

‘  It  was  entirely  close,  and  was  one  of  a  class 
of  b  )ioijilis  so  convenient  anJ  useful  that  we 
cannot  help  sonnetimos  regretting  ihe  scandal  which 
ren<lerel  their  aholitlon  necessary;  for  I  fear  w’e 
cannot  tieny  that  they  sent  to  parliament  members 
more  eloquent  and  belter  qualified  to  serve  the 
state  than  the  new  boroughs  with  larger  constitu¬ 
encies  which  have  been  substituted  for  them. — 
Voi.  IV.,  p.  287. 


We  hope  and  believe  he  would  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  foregoing  sentence,  although  he 
had  still  in  1840  continued  ‘Plain  John,’ 
member  for  Edinburgh.  One  could  hardly 
have  expected  him  to  add,  that  no  admirer 
of  our  ancient  constitution  can  help  regret¬ 
ting  the  line  taken  by  the  Tory  Government 
as  to  the  East  Retford  case — w  hich  enabled 
the  Whigs  to  re-aw’aken  the  almost  forgotten 
cry  of  Reform,  and  by  ‘fanning  the  sacred 
llaine’  of  the  Three  Days  of  July,  to  force 
on  a  popular  movement,  w  hereof  the  natural 
fruit  is  now’  visibly  ripening — to  the  equal 
alarm,  as  we  believe,  of  M  hig  and  Tory. 

So  much  for  the  second  Uvraisotty  ’iu  which, 
though  from  the  nature  of  the  materials 
it  could  not  conie  up  to  the  picture.sque  in¬ 
terest  of  the  first,  we  must  say  that  the 
author  has  represented,  in  a  style  eminently 
free  and  masculine,  a  long  line  of  very  im¬ 
portant  and  very  oddly  diversified  person¬ 
ages.  Of  his  hy-play  w  e  have,  we  .suppose, 
given  sutlicient  examples;  perhaps  indeed 
some  of  our  readers  may  he  inclined  to  think 
that  several  of  its  closest  girds  might  as 
well  have  been  reserved  for  th«*  anteprandial 
fencing-bouts  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
may  suggest,  at  parting,  that  in  the  next 
edition  a  good  deal  of  sj)ace  might  be  gained 
by  abridging  the  notes  devoted  to  mere 
transcripts  of  the  formal  otliciul  records  of 
the  elevation  of  successive  Chancellors,  and 
other  documents  of  a  similar  class.  It  was 
right  to  afford  a  specimen  or  two  of  such 
thing.s,  hut  it  is  wearisome  enough  to  have 
the  very  same  bald  slulf  repeated  on  every 
change  in  the  custody  of  the  Seal  from  Ed- 
w’ard  III.  to  George  IV.  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
sj)eak  otherw  i.se  of  (he  eternal  details  of  in  - 
auguratory  processions  and  banquets.  It 
looks  as  if  the  wiiter  had  a  sort  of  hanker¬ 
ing  after  the  pomps  and  vanities  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  his  usual  sturdy  common 
sense,  and  enjoyed  dallying  in  imagination 
with  the  weight  of  the  embroidered  purse 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  mace  in  the  coach. 
Why  the  mention  in  his  text  of  some  legal 
festivities  a  hundred  years  ago  should  au¬ 
thorize  a  note  of  two  or  three  pages  about 
Prince  Albert’s  dinner  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  we 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Surely  it 
was  not  enough  that  among  the  dignitaries 
present  at  this  recent  display  the  record  so 
painfully  transcribed  happened  to  include 
the  name  of  Lord  Cariijihell. 

The  fifth  volume,  as  we  have  seen,  in¬ 
cludes  the  life  of  one  whom  the  biographer 
had  looked  upon  in  the  tlesh  as  an  ex-Chan- 
cellor.  The  sixth  opens  with  him  who  had 
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just  been  removed — multum  geme.ns — fron» 
the  Woolsack  on  the  day  when  the  long  re¬ 
tired  Thurlow  once  more  electrified  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  presence  (luckily 
for  us)  of  a  certain  very  promising  student- 
of-law.  This  was  Alexander  Weddeiburn, 
Lord  Loughborough — for  our  author  keeps 
by  that  historical  title,  though  after  he  lost 
the  Seal  he  became  Earl  of  Rosslyn — just 
as  he  had  in  a  former  volume  given  us  Elles¬ 
mere,  not  Brackley  ; — and  Lord  Bacon,  not 
the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban’s.  Loughborough 
occupies  half  this  volume — the  rest  is  for 
P>skine.  The  latter  is  taken  out  of  his  or¬ 
der — for  Eldon  preceded  him  in  the  high 
place,  but  he  died  in  1807,  whereas  Eldon’s 
public  career  continued  for  thirty  years 
later,  and  the  arrangement  adopted  was  of 
course  more  convenient  with  reference  to 
history.  Erskine’s  tenure,  moreover,  was 
but  a  brief  interruption  of  the  long  Eldon- 
ian  reign — and  one  in  itself  so  insignificant, 
that  if  the  actual  Chancellorship  had  been 
the  only  point,  we  doubt  whether  Lord 
Campbell  could  have  ventured  to  pronounce 
old  John  Searl  ‘  the  obscurest  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellors.’  With  respect  to  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  sixth  volume  with  only  two 
Lives,  we  must  recollect  that  Loughborough 
was  the  first  Scotchman  who  ever  reached 
the  Woolsack,  and  Erskine  the  second.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed,  however,  that  for 
Scotch  biographies  the  author  had  more 
than  common  facilities  ;  and  we  must  say 
that  he  has  handled  both  stories  with 
uncommon  vivacity  of  effect.  That  he 
somew’hat  depresses  Loughborough,  and 
Considerably  heightens  Erskine,  was  to  be 
anticipated. 

Wedderburn  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1733,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
descent  and  small  landed  estate,  who,  after 
long  but  far  from  brilliant  practice  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  became  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of! 
Session  in  1755,  with  the  courtesy  title  of  I 
•Lord  Chesterhall.  This  Judge  is  mentioned 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  ‘  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice,'  as  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of 
his  disposition  and  manners.*  Ilis  wife  w  as 
a  clever,  active  w  oman  of  the  proud  race  of 
the  Ogilvies — to  her,  no  doubt,  the  son 
owed  both  his  talents  and  his  temper,  and 
she  herself  took  the  chief  pains  that  were 
taken  with  her  boy’s  education.  He  was 

♦  See  the  ‘  Account  of  the  Senators,’  &c.  by 
Messrs.  Brunton  and  Haig  of  the  Advocates’  Li¬ 
brary,  Edinburgh — a  modest  and  careful  volume 
published  in  1832. 


one  of  the  most  precocious  of  striplings — a 
rare  instance  of  real  eminence  attained  by 
one  whose  juvenile  merits  had  attracted  es¬ 
pecial  notice  and  applause  ;  and  his  ambition 
took  shape  early — for,  though  all  former  bio¬ 
graphers  have  represented  him  as  without 
any  views  towards  the  south  until  after  he 
had  spent  some  three  years  in  ‘  walking  the 
Parliament  House’  more  paternoy  it  now 
comes  out  that  this  was  not  the  fact.  Even 
before  he  had  attended  any  of  the  law'  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  college — ‘as  soon,’  to  use  his 
own  W'ords,  ‘  as  he  could  look  about  him  and 
compare  himself  w'ith  others’ — he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Edinburgh  was  too  nar¬ 
row  and  lazy  a  sphere  for  him.  He  had 
ibeen  inflamed  (as  he  told  the  late  Earl 
of  Haddington)  by  what  was  an  eternal 
theme  of  discourse  in  the  north — the  signal 
elevation  of  Mansfield — and  could  see  no 
reason  why  another  Scotchman  might  not 
follow  an  equally  brilliant  career  in  the  Law 
of  the  greater  kingdom.  A  Scotch  Judge’s 
salary  was  then  only  500/.  per  annum,  which 
may  afford  a  tolerable  notion  of  what  their 
bar  practice  could  be  expected  to  yield. 
But  the  amiable  Chesterhall  was  of  an 
old  Famille  de  la  Rohe;  to  oscillate  he- 
tw'een  Auld  Reekie  in  term-time  and  the  he¬ 
reditary  farm*  twenty  miles  off  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion,  was  the  utmost  limit  of  his  aspirations 
for  himself  or  for  his  son  after  him.  Eng- 
land  was  a  remote  country  ;  London  a  vast 
Babylon  ;  the  religion  was  only  a  shade 
better  than  popery  ;  the  law  itself  semi-bar¬ 
barous  and  linsystematic,  unw’orthy  to  be 
held  in  like  estimation  with  a  certain  grand 
body  of  doctrine  largely  derived  in  a  right 
line  from  the  Pandects.  Young  Chesterhall 
would  be  lost  in  that  measureless  terra 
incognita — at  best  he  would  be  denational¬ 
ized,  un-Calvinized,  and  the  ancestral 
pigeon-house  would  hold  him  no  more. 
The  sober  laird  and  advocate  could  not  en¬ 
dure  the  thought  of  such  fearful  risks  and 
w’oful  changes.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Hume 
Campbell,  w'ho  had  been  called  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bar,  but  speedily  devoted  himself  to  poli¬ 
tics,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Lord 
Marchmont,  to  whom  Chesterhall  usually 
paid  his  respects  when  attending  the  circuit- 
court  on  the  Border.^  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  w'ould  carry  Alexander  to  March¬ 
mont  House  ;  he  would  there  gather  what 
men  of  name  and  experience  thougnt  of 

♦  The  house  of  Chesterhall  has  disappeared,  and 
we  believe  the  whole  of  its  little  territory  is  now 
throw'n  into  the  park  of  Oxenford  Castle,  the  fine 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair  in  Mid  Lothian. 
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London  as  a  sphere  for  the  adventures  of  a 
young  immigrant,  who  had  derent  enough 
prospects  before  him,  if  he  would  only  stick 
to  the  old  paths.  At  the  same  time  the 
laird  had  a  high  notion  of  his  son^s  gifts  and 
acquirements ;  and  as  he  was  a  comely  lad, 
and  not  sorely  encumbered  with  shyness,  it 
had  no  doubt  been  suggested  by  the  fond 
and  stirring  mother  that  he  iiii^ht  make 
a  favorable  impression  among  the  great  peo¬ 
ple  at  Marchmont ;  at  any  rate,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  could  do  no  harm.  It  was  performed 
accordingly,  but  with  none  of  the  desired 
results.  The  aspiring  boy,  additionally  ex¬ 
cited  by  champagne  and  high  company,  was 
quite  ready  to  show  off  his  knowledge  and 
eloquence,  and  also  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
those  for  w  hose  inspection  he  had  been  des¬ 
tined.  He  perceived,  or  conceived,  that 
Hume  Campbell  was  a  shallow  personage  ; 
and  the  latter,  next  morning,  took  the 
learned  laird  of  Chesterhall  aside,  and  told 
him  candidly  that  his  son  seemed  a  smart 
youth,  but  of  flighty,  unsubstantial  parts  ;  he 
would  never  do  for  the  bar  anywhere  ;  if  the 
family  were  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
army,  he  w^ould  very  willingly  use  his  inte¬ 
rest  to  get  them  an  Ensigncy  in  a  marching 
regiment.  Father  and  son  returned  to  their 
peel  in  dudgeon  and  discomfiture  ;  but  the 
son  swore  to  himself  that  he  would  go  to 
London,  and,  moreover,  that  once  there,  he 
would  find  means  to  revenge  himself  on  Mr. 
Hume  Campbell ;  and  he  kept  his  vows. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  offensive  aS  his 
behavior  at  Marchmont  may  have  been, 
with  whatever  absurdity  of  self-complaisance 
he  may  have  chattered  in  the  presence  of 
the  friend  of  Pope,  he  was  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  youth.  At  eighteen,  as  Dugald 
Stewart  tells  us,  he  was  on  habits  of  con¬ 
stant  correspondence  with  Adam  Smith ;  at 
twenty  he  was  admitted  to  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  Poker  Club — a  most  select  asso¬ 
ciation  of  senior  bon  vivants — Smith,  Hume, 
Home,  Ferguson,  Elibank,  Robertson,  Car¬ 
lyle — the  eiile  of  Edinburgh  in  Edinburgh’s 
palmiest  season.  Having  devoured  in  si¬ 
lence  his  Berwickshire  misadventure,  he  had  j 
signified  to  his  father  his  acquiescence  in 
the  plan  of  the  Scotch  bar,  and  devoted 
himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  civil 
law — in  Lord  Campbell’s  opinion  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  laid  in  almost  all  the  stock 
of  real  law  learning  that  he  ever  possessed  ; 
but  he  had  kept  the  English  scheme  all  the 
while  altd  mente  repostum — and  in  the  spring 
of  1753,  a  year  before  he  could  pass  advo¬ 
cate,  he  requested  leave  to  make  a  run  to 


London  by  himself,  w'hich  was  granted 
readily.  On  this  occasion  he  carried  with 
him  a  letter  from  David  Hume,  then  aged 
forty,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Clephane,  which 
concluded  thus : — 

*  It  will  be  a  great  obligation  both  to  him  and 
me  if  you  give  him  encouragement  to  see  you  fre¬ 
quently  ;  and  alter  that,  I  doubt  not  you  will 
think  that  you  owe  me  an  obligation — 

Ha  in  giovenile  corpo  senile  senno. 

But  I  will  say  no  more  of  him,  lest  my  letter  fall 
into  the  same  fault  which  may  he  remarked  in  his 
behavior  and  conduct  in  life — the  only  fault 
which  has  been  remarked  in  them, — that  of  pro¬ 
mising  so  much  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to 
support  it.  You  will  allow  that  he  must  have 
been  guilty  of  some  error  of  this  kind,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  man  with  whose  friendship  and  com¬ 
pany  I  have  thought  myself  very  much  favored, 
and  whom  I  recommend  to  you  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  is  just  twenty.’ — Vol.  VI.,  p.  11. 

This  testimony  is  sufficient  as  to  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  and  it  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  had  learned  to  keep  his  petulance 
well  in  hand.  It  is  possible  that  the  March¬ 
mont  visit  may  have  formed  a  subject  of 
very  useful  reflection.  In  London  he  start¬ 
led  some  Templars  to  whom  Clephane  made 
him  known  by  his  dialect,  which  was,  it 
seems,  decorated  w’ith  an  outrageous  auda¬ 
city  of  ‘  High  English,’ — but  this  affectation 
(one  not  extinct  among  the  Edinburgh  juris¬ 
consults)  c(  uld  neither  conceal  his  opulence 
of  information  nor  the  brilliancy  of  his 
rnother-wit.  He  himself,  after  a  little,  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  ludicrous  pyebaldness  of 
his  brogue,  and  that  depressed  him  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  measuring  himself 
with  men  in  some  practice  at  the  southern 
bar,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  in  their  courts,  and  on 
the  whole  his  courage  revived,  insomuch 
that  he  entered  himself  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
had  eaten  through  a  couple  of  terms  before 
he  left  town — resolving  to  do  the  like  occa¬ 
sionally  as  he  might  find  opportunity  during 
the  remainder  of  his  Edinburgh  novitiate. 
Next  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar  there, 
at  the  usual  age  of  twenty-one,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  in  regular  attendance  in  the  Court  of 
Session  for  three  subsequent  years,  with 
every  symptom  of  fair  promise,  until  he 
had  digested  perhaps  half  the  regulation 
messes  of  his  Inn  in  London  ;  and  his  father 
being  dead,  and  his  motions  and  a  little 
I  money  at  his  ow  n  disposal,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  time  was  come  for  turning  his  face 
i  in  earnest  to  ‘  the  finest  prospect  that  any 
I  Scotchman  ever  sees.’  The  incredibly 
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strange  scene  in  the  C'oiirtof  Session,  which  ' 
formed  the  finale  of  his  Scotch  career,  lias  | 
been  slightly  sketched  by  several  hands.} 
Lord  Campbell  has  been  enabled  to  correct! 
some  errors  in  tho.se  statements,  but  we  ap- 1 
jirehend  he  has  added  new  ones  in  their 
jilace,  and  we  believe  he  has  not  laid  his 
(inger  on  the  real  origin  of  the  quarrel  which 
had  that  most  singular  termination. 

We  must  observe,  fust  of  all,  that  though 
Wedderburn  had  not  imule  any  conspicuous 
display  before  tiio  Scotch  bench,  he  had 
very  much  distinguished  himself  in  what 
was  then,  and  till  lately  continued  to  be,  a 
favorite  scene  for  the  oratory  of  young 
Scotch  barristers — namely,  the  venerable 
Assembly  rf  il,e  Kirk.  According  to  the' 
then  fashion  with  genthmien  of  that  gown,l 
he  had  been  ‘  ordainad  a  ruling  elder’ as 
soon  as  he  was  major,  and  ever  since  sjit  in 
the  Assemhiv  as  delegate  of  some  town  in 
Fite.  From  the  date  of  the  Union — ever 
since  the  Pailiaiiicnt  House  ceased  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  native  legislature — this  theatre 
had  been  resorted  to  by  ambitious  and  not 
as  yet  w’ell  employi'd  mmnbers  of  the  Bar — 
mid  there  they  contrasted  strikingly  enough 
in  appearance  and  in  style  of  rhetoric  with 
the  worthy  divines  constituting  the  great 
majority  of  the  conclave.  The  debates  there 
in  175ij  and  1757  e.\cited  within  doors  and 
without  more  interest  than  almost  any 
others  in  the  record.  In  tlui  former  year 
the  subject  was  the  proposetl  excommunica¬ 
tion  of  ‘  Mr.  David  Hume,  librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,’  on  account  of  his 
Fssays ;  in  1757  tliis  was  followed  by  the 
‘overture’  for  the  degradation  of  ‘  Mr.  John 
Home,  minister  of  the  (lospel  at  Athelstan- 
ford,’  for  having  written  ‘  a  sinful  stage  play 
called  Douglas.'  On  both  occasions  the 
ultra-Calvinists  of  tiie  Kirk  exerted  all  the 
zeal  of  Wodrow  and  Peden — and  on  both, 
the  Moderate  party,  led  with  consummate 
skill  by  Robertson,  made  as  stout  a  stand  as} 
they  durst  in  favor  of  tin*  celebrated  cul¬ 
prits — with  whom  their  chief  had  long  lived 
in  habits  of  companionship.  But  on  both 
occasions  the  Clerical  Moderates  felt  them¬ 
selves  sorely  embarrassed — adroit  evasions! 
and  a  clever  use  of  points  of  form  were  the  j 
most  they  could  venture — their  own  repu¬ 
tation  for  orthodoxy  was  in  serious  peril 
The  front  of  the  ^battle,  ther  fore,  was  left 
for  the  less  heavily  armi'd  tioops — the  law¬ 
yers ;  and  both  for  Hunn*  anil  for  Home  the 
most  gallant  and  effective  combatant  was 
W^etlderburn.  His  speech  for  Hume  was, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  one — even  imperfectly 


as  we  have  it  reported,  it  seems  a  master¬ 
piece  of  irony — it  must  have  distilled  like 
oil  of  vitriol  on  the  Geneva  cloak.  Wedder- 
hurn,  who,  says  our  author,  ‘I  hope  and 
believe  from  sincere  conviction,  and  at  all 
events  Irom  prudence,  would  have  been 
very  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  share  the  specu¬ 
lative  doubts  of  the  individual  he  defended’ 
— was  now  just  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

I le  said  : — 

‘  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  I  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  reverend  divine  who  has  pre¬ 
ceded  me,  hy  making  any  piofession  of  zeal  for 
the  pure  Presbyterian  church  established  in  this 
country,  1  say  with  him,  “  Peace  be  within  her 
walls!  prosperity  within  her  bulwarks!”  But, 
in  the  first  jdace,  let  me  very  respectfully  ask 
I  whether  all  w  ho  are  disposed  to  concur  in  this 
j  vote  have  read  the  writings  to  be  condemned  ? 
Am  I  to  believe  that  the  holy  presbyters,  trusted 
I  with  the  care  ol  souls  of  which  they  are  to  give 
an  account,  instead  of  preaching,  praying,  and 
!  catechizing,  have  been  giving  up  their  days  and 
their  nights  to  Mr  Hume’s  Essays — said  to  be  so 
I  poisonous  and  so  pernicious, — in  neglect  of  the 
I  s|»iritual  good  of  others,  and  possibly  to  the  peril 
i  of  their  own  principles  ?  But  suppose  these  wick- 
I  ed  books  to  have  been  deliberately  read  by  every 
!  member  of  this  assembly,  by  how  many  of  you 
;  have  they  been  understood  ?  And  are  you  to  de- 
!  fer  coming  to  a  decision  till  you  are  all  agreed  on 
their  meaning,  and  are  all  of  one  mind  upon  the 
I  various  abstruse  questions  which  they  discuss? 
jCan  you  all  tell  us  the  difference  between  coinci- 
I  dence  and  causation  ?  One  Essay,  very  acrimo- 
!  niously  alluded  to  by  the  reverend  mover  of  the 
I  overture,  is  on  “  Liberty  and  Necessity but  some 
■  have  declared  ylsewhere  that  the  views  of  the 
!  essayist  thus  rejirobated  are  in  entire  harmony  with 
1  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Knox  on  predestina- 
j  lion.  You  must  have  made  up  your  own  mind 
jujion  them  before  you  call  in  Mr.  Hume, — who 
may  be  better  prepared  than  it  may  be  c -nvenient 
for  some  of  you,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  standards  of  the  true  Presbyterian 
faith.  I  w(  uld,  with  all  possible  respect,  request 
y  ou  to  recollect  the  procedure  in  another  meeting 
of  intelligences,  with  which  I  would  venture  to 
compare  this  venerable  Assembly  only  for  elo¬ 
quence,  and  a  deep  theoretical  knowledge  of  divine 
truth.  When  those  casuists,  though  of  more  than 
mortal  grasp  of  thought, 

- “  reason’d  high 

Of  providenc  ,  fore-knowledge,  w’ill  and  fate. 

Fix’d  fate,  free  will,  fore-knowledge  absolute — 

They  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.” 

The  opinions  complained  of,  however  erroneous, 
are  of  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  nature — not 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  multitude — not  in¬ 
fluencing  life  or  conduct;  your  spiritual  censures 
should  be  reserved  for  a  denial  of  the  divine  right 
of  presbyter  ijt  or  practical  errors  which  lead  to  a 
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violation  of  the  ten  commandment  a.  What  ml-  I 
vantage  do  you  really  expect  from  the  course  | 
which  is  proposed  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  your  : 
convincing  Mr.  Hume,  and  of  making  him  cry 
peccavi?  Upon  his  proving  contumacious  )ou 
are  resolved  to  punish,  if  you  cannot  reform  him ; 
and  the  awful  sentence  of  the  “  Greater  Excom¬ 
munication”  is  to  be  pronounced — by  which  he  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  .society  of  all  Christians, 
and  to  be  handed  over  to  the  evil  one.  But  this  is 
a  sentence  which  the  civil  power  now  refuses  to 
recognise,  and  which  will  be  attended  with  no 
temporal  consequences.  You  may  wish  for  the 
good  of  his  soul  to  burn  him  as  Calvin  did  Ser- 
vetus ;  but  you  must  be  aware  that,  however  de¬ 
sirable  such  a  power  may  appear  to  the  Church, 
you  cannot  touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  or  even  ctan- 
pel  him  against  his  will  to  do  penance  on  the  stool 
of  repentance.  Are  you  sure  that  he  may  not  l>e 
so  hardened  as  to  laugh  at  your  anathemas,  and 
even  to  rejoice  in  them,  as  certainly  increasing  the 
circulation  of  his  books?  If  he  is  grave  and  sar¬ 
castic,  may  he  not  claim  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  for  which  your  fathers  have  bled ;  and  if 
you  deny  it  to  him,  may  he  not  call  u[»on  ijon 
again  to  keep  company  with  that  Lady  of  Baby  lon 
whom  you  hold  in  such  abomination  ?  But  there 
is  one  other  point.  I  admit  your  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  matters  over  all  the  members  of  your 
church.  But  you  assert  that  Mr.  Hume  is  not 
even  a  Christian.  Why  are  you  to  summon  him 
before  you  more  than  any  Jew  or  Mahometan  who 
may  happen  to  be  travelling  within  your  bounds  ? 
Your  “libel,”  as  we  lawyers  call  it,  is  ex  fade 
inept,  irrelevant,  and  null,  for  it  begins  by  alleging 
that  the  defender  denies  and  disbelieves  Christiaui-  \ 
ty,  and  then  it  seeks  to  proceed  against  him  and  to  j 
punish  him  as  a  Christian.  For  these  reasons  I  j 
move,  “  that  while  all  the  members  of  the  (leneral 
As.sembly  have  a  just  abhorience  of  any  doctrines 
or  principles  tending  to  infidelity  or  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  our  holy  religion,  yet  they  drop  the  over¬ 
ture  anent  Mr.  David  Hume,  because  it  would  not, 
in  their  judgment,  mini.«ter  to  edification.”  ’ 

It  was  tl'.ese  speeches  that  first  gave 
Wedderburn  a  general  reputation  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  if  he  had  remained  at  the  Scotch 
bar  we  can  have  v'ery  little  doubt  that  he 
must  have  risen  by-and-by  to  its  first  ho¬ 
nors.  Hat  without  dwelling  longer  on  such 
speculations,  here  is  Lord  Campbell’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  actual  exit  from  Edinburgh  in 
July,  1757: — 

*  The  Dean  of  Faculty  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
Lockhart,  afterwards  Lord  Covington,  a  man  of 
learning,  but  of  a  demeanour  harsh  and  overbear¬ 
ing  It  had  ever  been  considered  the  duty  of  the 
chief  of  the  body  of  Advocatea,  freely  elected  to  pre¬ 
side  over  them,  to  be  particularly  kind  and  protect¬ 
ing  to  beginners;  but  Lockhart  treated  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  in  a  manner  equally 
offensive ;  though  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  altercation  with  a  gi'nlleman  out  of  court, 
who  had  threatened  to  inflict  personal  chastise¬ 


ment  upon  him  :  and  there  were  some  circum¬ 
stances  111  his  domestic  life  supposed  to  render  his 
character  vulnerable.  At  last,  four  junu)r  Advo¬ 
cates,  of  whom  Weddeiburn  was  one,  entered  into 
a  mutual  engagement  that  he  airfDng  tium  who 
first  had  the  opportunity,  should  resent  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  Dean,  and  publicly  insult  him.’ — 
Vol.  Vl.,  p.  47. 

Now,  we  know  not  whence  our  author 
derived  all  these  charmingly  minute  par¬ 
ticulars,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  true. 
The  universally  venerated  Hohert  Duiidas 
of  Arhi.ston  (father  of  Lord  Melville)  be¬ 
came  Dean  of  Faculty  in  1740,  and  he  held 
that  station  until  he  was  made  Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1760.  His  successor  was  Ferguson 
of  Pitfour,  who  continued  Dean  till  he  be¬ 
came  a  Judge  in  1764,  and  then  Covington 
vvas\^lected  Dean  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  barristers  ;* — a  fact  utterly  destructive 
of  the  statements  about  his  chaiacter  and 
manners,  with  which  somebody  has  cram- 
i  med  Lord  Campbell.  A  man  of  harsh  and 
j  overbearing  demeanor  would  have  had  the 
j  same  chance  to  be  unanimously  elected 
I  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons—  a  man, 
j  whose  honor  had  received  a  stain,  to  be 
I  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army.  Within  our  own  remembrance 
there  have  been  several  unanimously  elected 
Deans — and  what  sort  of  men  1  Such  Wli  igs 
as  Cranstoun  and  Jeffrey — such  Tories  as 
Hope  and  Robertson.  Hut  Covington,  as 
we  have  said,  was  never  Dean  until  seven 
years  after  1757,  when  Wedderburn  L  ft 
Scotland.  The  collision  between  them  must 
have  been  strange  enough  in  all  conscience, 
but  it  assumes  a  totally  new  and  false  cha¬ 
racter  when  represented  as  arising  between 
the  Pra*ses  of  the  Faculty  and  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  band  of  young  martyrs,  sworn 
and  pledged  to  have  revenge  for  his  arrogant 
bearing  in  that  capacity. 

They  who  can  now  be  appealed  to  for 
even  second-hand  accounts  of  the  matter 
are  very  few  iwleed — and  themselves  far  be¬ 
yond  the  Psalmist’s  ‘  allotted  sp  in  — it  is 
obvious  from  the  style  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  treats  it  in  his  Sketch  of  JiOiigh- 
horough  that  he  had  failed  to  s.^tisfy  himself 
in  any  degree  as  to  details: — hut  we  think 
the  most  probable  of  the  floating  traditions 
is  that  which  gives  a  political  origin  to  the 
quarrel.  It  was  but  twelve  years  after  the 
forty-fire.  Wedderburn  was  by  descent  a 
Wliig,  arid  by  temper  a  keen  one,  though 

’  See  this  fact  and  all  these  dates  in  Brunton  and 
Haig,  pp.  524,  527,  533 — which  a  friend  has  kindly 
compared  for  us  w’ith  the  official  Minutes  t  f  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates. 
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most  people  attach  diflerent  ideas  to  the 
name  of  Loughborough.  Covington,  though 
not  Dean,  was  of  long  standing,  and  of  the 
very  highest  celebrity  in  his  profession ; 
the  Faculty  was  never  more  furiously  di¬ 
vided  in  politics,  and  he,  a  son  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Scotch  Jacobites,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Tory  party  in  the  Faculty.  In  1757  he 
was  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  during 
thirty-five  years  seen  Whig  after  Whig  lifted 
over  his  head  without  as  yet  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  the  Bench.  The  elevation  of 
W'orthy,  stupid,  old  Westerhall,  in  1755,  to 
the  judicial  rank  had  been  one  of  his  latest 
grievances.  And,  moreover,  there  was  an 
early  occasion  of  offence  as  to  the  son.  Al¬ 
though  as  an  Episcopalian  he  took  no  con¬ 
cern  in  the  squabbles  of  the  Kirk,  he  re¬ 
garded  with  abhorrence  the  infidelity  of 
Hume — who  also  was  as  yet  a  Whig — and 
with  disgust  the  countenance  shown  to 
Hume  by  many  leading  Whigs,  lay  and  cle¬ 
rical,  old  and  young — among  the  rest  by 
such  elders  in  the  Kirk  as  Mr.  Alexander 
Wedderburn.  In  1753,  when  Hume  was 
candidate  for  the  Faculty  Librarianship,  we 
see  by  the  historian’s  letters  that  Covington 
had  been  among  the  most  active  against  him. 

To  proceed — on  the  day  of  ‘  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,’  according  to  our  author,  after  some 
interchange  of  angry  words  at  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  all  the  fifteen  Judges  pre¬ 
sent,  the  Dean  called  W’edderburn  ‘a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  boy,’  and  the  boy  in  reply  said, 
‘  The  learned  Dean  has  employed  only  vitu¬ 
peration  ;  I  will  not  say  that  he  could  have 
used  argument,  but  if  tears  could  have 
answered  his  purpose,  no  doubt  he  has  them 
at  command.’  The  Dean  threatened  ven¬ 
geance.  Wedderburn  resumed,  ‘  My  Lords, 
I  care  little  for  what  is  said  by  a  man  who 
has  been  disgraced  in  his  person  and  dis¬ 
honored  in  his  bed.’  Lord  President  Craigie 
‘  felt  the  flesh  creep  on  his  bones’ — but  at 
last — 

‘  His  lordship  declared  in  a  firm  tone,  that  “  this 
was  language  unbecoming  an  advocate  and  unbe¬ 
coming  a  gentleman.”  Wedderburn,  now  in  a 
slate  of  such  excitement  as  to  have  lost  all  sense 
of  decorum  and  propriety,  exclaimed  that  “  his 
lordship  had  said  as  a  judge  what  he  could  not 
justify  as  a  gentleman.”  The  President  appealed 
to  his  brethren  as  to  what  was  fit  to  be  done, — 
who  unanimously  resolved  that  Mr.  Wedderburn 
should  retract  his  words  and  make  an  humble  apo¬ 
logy,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  All  of  a  sudden, 
Wedderburn  seemed  to  have  subdued  his  passion, 
and  put  on  an  air  of  deliberate  coolness, — when, 
instead  ♦  f  the  expected  retractation  anti  apology,  he 
stripped  off  his  gown,  and  holding  it  in  his  hands 


before  the  judges,  he  said,  “My  Lords,  I  neither 
retract  nor  apologizct  but  I  u  ill  save  you  the 
Uonhle  of  deprivation ;  there  is  my' gown,  and  I 
will  never  wear  it  more ; — virtute  me  involvo.** 
He  then  coolly  laid  his  gown  upon  the  bar,  made 
a  low  bow  to  the  judges,  and  before  they  had  re¬ 
covered  from  their  amazement,  he  left  the  court, — 
w'hich  he  never  again  entered.  That  very  night 
he  set  off  to  London.’ — Vol.  VI  ,  pp.  47,  48. 

We  repeat  that  we  hardly  believe  one 
syllable  of  Lord  Campbell’s  details  ;  some 
of  them,  and  all  the  most  important  ones, 
we  have  proved  to  be  absurd  inventions. 
We  cannot  believe  that  any  gentleman,  how¬ 
ever  ‘  excited,’  ever  could  have  made  that 
allusion  to  a  delicate  domestic  misfortune, 
even  if  there  had  been  every  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  have  occurred  ;  but  that  the 
scene  was  a  sufficiently  strong  one  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  must  have  been  such  truly 
to  have  caused  a  sensation  in  that  quarter. 
Be  it  remembered  that  only  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  1757,  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie  and  the 
famous  Lord  Belhaven  were  tried  and  pu¬ 
nished  for  ‘beating  each  other  in  the  Par- 
liament-House,  while  the  Parliament  was 
sitting;’  nay,  that  as  late  as  1715,  the  Earl 
of  Hay  with  his  own  hands  separated,  w  hen 
‘  in  corporeal  tussle’  within  the  same  ve¬ 
nerable  walls,  the  chief  criminal  judge  of 
Scotland  (Lord  Justice  Clerk  Cockburn) 
and  the  chief  law-officer  of  the  crown  (Lord- 
Advocate  Sir  D.  Dalrymple)  !*  We  may 
add,  that  even  within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Second  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  such  words 
passed  betw'een  one  of  the  Judges  on  the 
bench,  Lord  Glenlee,  and  the  celebrated 
John  Clerk  (afterw^ards  Lord  Eldin),  at  the 
bar,  that  the  Court  was  instantly  called  on 
by  the  Lord-Advocate  Maconochie  (since 
Lord  Meadowbank)  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  prevent  a  duel  between  those 
highly  reverend  sexagenarians — two,  cer¬ 
tainly,  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen, 
as  w^ell  as  lawyers,  of  their  time  ! 

It  is  amusiiig  to  notice  how  ‘  the  whirligig 
of  time’  works.  In  some  three  years  after 
1757,  the  Earl  of  Bute  is  Secretary’^  of  State, 
and  Toryism  is  looking  up.  In  three  years 
more  Home,  no  longer  the  Reverend,  is  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Bute,  and  a  vehement  Tory, 
of  course  ;  and  young  Wedderburn  intro¬ 
duced  by  John  Home  to  Lord  Bute,  is  ‘  by 
his  influence  returned  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  the  Rothesay  burghs.’  Three  years 
more,  and  David  Hume  has  published  his 

’  See  ‘  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club’  (1842), 
vol.  11.,  pp.  XV.  and  xeix. 
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History,  in  writing  which  he  had  become  a 
Tory — and  he  too  has  been  introduced  to 
Bute  by  Home,  and,  in  place  of  being  Li¬ 
brarian  to  the  Edinburgh  Advocates  with 
50/. .a-year,  behold  him  secretary  to  the  am¬ 
bassador  at  Paris  with  1000/. — and  all  the 
great  world  at  his  feet — while  his  friend 
Wedderburn  sits  within  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  a  silk  gown,  ‘  then  a  high 
distinction,’  and,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
nominee  and  unflinching  gladiator  of  the 
Scottish  Tory  Premier,  has  been  of  conse¬ 
quence  enough  to  be  victimized  in  some  of 
Churchill’s  best  verses : — 

‘  To  mischief  trained  e’en  from  *  his  mother’s 
womb. 

Grown  old  in  fraud,  though  yet  in  manhood’s 
bloom  ; 

Adopting  arts  by  which  gay  villains  rise 

And  reach  the  heights  which  honest  men  de¬ 
spise  ;  ^ 

Mute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  loud. 

Dull  ’mongst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud — 

A  pert  prim  prater  of  the  Northern  race, 

Guilt  in  his  heart  and  famine  in  his  face.’ 

Soon  no  satirist  w’ould  have  spoken  of  him 
as  ‘  mute  at  the  bar’ — he  w'axes  louder  and 
louder  in  the  senate.  After  the  downfall  of 
Bute  and  his  feeble  successors,  another 
‘change  comes  o’er  the  spirit  of  his  dream  ;’ 
he  is  a  flaming  patriot,  is  loud  as  Stentor  for 
‘  Wilkes  and  Liberty,’  loses  his  seat  in  con¬ 
sequence,  is  a  hero  of  public  meetings,  is 
put  into  the  House  again  by  the  most  muni¬ 
ficent  of  clients,  Clive — ‘  is  pitted  against 
Lord  North,’  makes  great  speeches  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of 
Burke’s  resolutions  for  concluding  the  A  me- 
ncan  war.  But  North  takes  root — and  in  1770 
there  are  such  symptoms  of  a  new  vacilla¬ 
tion  that  Junius  says,  ‘As  for  Wedderburn, 
there  is  something  about  him  which  even  trea¬ 
chery  cannot  trust."*  In  1771,  to  quote  our 
author’s  margin,  ‘  Wedderburn  is  at  St.  He¬ 
lens. — His  strong  desire  to  go  over. — Lord 
Chatham  tries  to  keep  him  true  to  Opposi¬ 
tion. — Lord  Chatham  solicits  an  interview 
with  him  [which  Wedderburn  evades]. — 
Wedderburn  rats,  and  is  made  Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral’ — there  prevailing  a  rumor  (however 
erroneous)  thst,  in  his  acquisition  of  Wed¬ 
derburn,  Lord  North  had  in  fact  bought 
Junius  himself.  Now  — 

‘  I.iord  North  was  seated  between  hi.s  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General,  magis  pares  quam  similes ; 
and  the  Minister  might  indulge  in  a  short  slum¬ 
ber,  while  he  was  upholden  on  either  hand  by 
the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow  and  the  skilful 
eloquence  of  Wedderburn.’ — Gibbon. 


*  The  Minister  sat  secure  between  his  two 
brazen  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  to  guard  the 
Treasury  Bench.’ — Horne  Tooke. 

In  passing  we  must  not  omit,  that  in  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  old  Covington  at  last 
mounted  the  Scotch  bench — anno  aetat.  75 ; 
and  that  nobody  doubted  but  this  tardy  pre¬ 
ferment  of  the  aged  Tory — in  itself  a  very 
indefensible  job,  for  the  man  was  really  su¬ 
perannuated  in  his  mind — proceeded  solely 
from  the  urgent  and  repentant  intercession 
of  that  tw  ice-converted  and  for  the  time  ar¬ 
dent  Tory,  Lord  North’s  Solicitor-General. 

We  now  behold  Wedderburn  in  the  very 
highest  ranks  of  parliamentary  orators — we 
have  the  grand  scene  of  his  philippic  against 
Franklin  before  the  Privy  Council — his  step 
to  the  Attorney-Generalship  (1778)  ; — Mr. 
Attorney’s  great  speech  against  Burke’s  re¬ 
newed  plan  of  conciliation — his  warlike  elo¬ 
quence  after  the  surrender  at  Saratoga — a 
series  of  splendid  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  American  war. 
He  also  make  a  keenly  telling  speech  in  de¬ 
fence  of  North,  when  attacked  about  Ireland 
by  Fox — Mr.  Attorney  sternly  denouncing 
the  W’hig  opposition  for  attempting  to  defy 
the  Crowm  by  ‘  a  Combination  of  Aristocra¬ 
tic  Families.’  But  this  was  the  last  speech 
that  consummate  rhetorician  ever  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  By  that  time  (Dec. 
1779)  North’s  majority  w’as  dwindling — ‘  he 
began  to  long  for  the  Bench’ — and,  by-and 
by,  a  lucky  resignation  vacating  the  chief- 
ship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  obtains  that 
dignified  cushion ;  and  moieover,  walks  into 
the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Loughborough 
of  Loughborough  (June,  1780). 

His  Lordship  is  for  the  present  satisfied. 
Things  getting  worse  and  worse  with  Lord 
North — and  Thurlow,  at  any  rate,  being  m 
possession  of  the  Great  Seal — Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  has  too  just  a  sense  of  what  be¬ 
comes  a  high  judicial  station  not  to  abstain 
from  politics  during  the  remainder  of  North’s 
administration. 

‘  Great  surprise  anti  disappointment  were 
caused  by  the  line  which  he  took.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  had  been  made  a  peer  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  strenuously  supporting  the  fall¬ 
ing  government  against  the  attacks  of  Shelburne, 
Rockingham,  and  Camden.  His  a.ssistance  was 
much  wanted.  Wedderburn  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  shone  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
orators.  For  the  last  two  years  he  had  borne 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  Opposition,  and  had  proved 
that  with  a  better  cause  he  w’ould  have  been  a 
match  for  Dunning,  Burke,  or  Fox.  Become  Lord 
Loughborough,  and  transferred  to  the  House  of 
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Peer;*,  it  was  tbouj;ht  that  as  a  debater  be  would 
be  eqtially  active,  and  apparently  more  brilliant, 
like  tlie  moon  among  the  lesser  lights.* — Vol.  VI., 
p.  156. 

He  is  vexed  at  the  little  business  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  (like  other  Chiefs  before 
and  since)  shows  dexterity  in  spinning  out 
cases,  .so  as  to  make  a  show  of  w^ork  (vol.  V., 
p.  147)  ;  but  on  the  whole  his  leisure  is  a 
gay  and  festive  one.  He  has  married  a  rich 
wife,  who  brought  him  house  and  land  in 
Yorkshire :  he  had  previously  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  beautiful  villa  in  Surrey  by 
the  oriental  gratitude  of  Clive.  At  these 
seats  he  entertains  great  folks  of  all  parties 
in  a  princely  style.  VV'hen  in  town,  he  fre¬ 
quents  the  clubs  in  St.  James’s-street,  and  is 
popularly  suspected  of  occasional  play  in 
company  with  Fox  and  others  of  the  ‘Aris¬ 
tocratic  Combination.’ 

Durins:  the  last  struggles  of  North,  the 
‘  cold  Serpent’s  tongue’ —  (that  phrase  was 
Mansfield’s) — continued  to  be  ‘in  the  senate 
mute.’  During  Rockingham’s  ministry  he 
was  kept  in  anxious  hesitation.  Thurlow’s 
abidance  on  the  woolsack  had  surprised  and 
tormented  him  ;  from  that  time  these  former 
friends  and  colleagues  eyed  each  other  w'ith 
jealous  bitterness  —  and  the  feeling  grew 
more  and  more  plain  to  close  observers,  un¬ 
til  their  hostility  was  declared — but  for  a 
season  the  fear  of  oliending  the  King,  Thur- 
iow’s  strenuous  patron,  was  a  powerful  re¬ 
straint  on  the  venom  of  the  tortuous  rival. 
Lord  Rockingham’s  death  revealed  internal 
dissension  in  the  party  that  had  overthrown 
North  :  Fox  proclaimed  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  succeeding  Premier,  the  ‘  un¬ 
derminer’  Shelburne  —  and  Loughborough 
was  in  his  element  when  nursing  privately 
the  scheme  for  ousting  Shelburne  (and,  of 
course,  Thurlow  too),  by  a  coalition  between 
the  Tory  ex-Minister  North  and  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  section  of  the  Whigs,  now  called 
Foxites.  As  soon  as  this  unholy  league  was 
matured,  there  was  no  vigor  left  in  the  ju¬ 
dicial  scruples,  and  the  serpentine  crest  glit¬ 
tered  topmost  in  the  fray.  The  ‘  Coalition’ 
were  victorious — Shelburne  fell,  and  Thur¬ 
low  fell  also — but  the  King  could  not  at  once 
make  up  his  mind  to  a  new  keeper  of  his 
conscience — so  the  Seal  was  put  into  com¬ 
mission,  and  our  Chief  Justice  was  forced  to 
be  contented  with  being  first  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  as  vvell  as  in  the  Common  Pleas,  but 
with  the  full  patronage  of  the  Seal,  and  the 
confidence  of  a  Cabinet  in  which  he  could 
not  command  a  place. 


[March, 

As  every  one  knows,  the  Coalition  govern¬ 
ment  was,  by  degrees,  purified  of  almost  all 
the  Tory  elements  originally  in  its  compo¬ 
sition, —  and  altogether  lasted  but  eight 
months;  when  the  young  Pitt  became  .\li- 
nister,  and  Thurlow  resumed  the  woobs^ck. 
Loughborough, once  more  merelv  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  continued  his  connexion  with  the  Fox¬ 
ites  :  he  became  their  real  if  not  their  acknow¬ 
ledged  leader  in  the  Upper  House,  where 
he  was  the  most  elFective  supporter  of  their 
views  both  as  to  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Catholic  Emancipation.  There  was  no  hop(i 
now  of  ejecting  Thurlow  except  by  the  total 
destruction  of  Pitt’s  power,  and  as  he  evi¬ 
dently  grevv  every  day  in  favor  with  the 
King  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  that  con¬ 
summation  seemed  at  a  melancholy  distance. 
Fox  himself  despaired  and  retired  to  Italy. 
But  suddenly  the  King’s  illness  (1788)  came 
to  revive  the  hearts  of  the  ‘Aristocratic  Com¬ 
bination.’  Though  some  recent  publicati()ns 
had  given  the  world  a  much  clearer  notion 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  ensuing  crisis.  Lord 
Campbell  justly  congratulates  himself  on 
having  found  means  to  afford  us  still  additio¬ 
nal  illustration.  He  has  produced  here  seve¬ 
ral  most  curious  papers  from  the  repositories 
of  T.oughborough’s  representative,  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn — and,  among  the  rest,  two  or 
three  which,  whether  the  Earl  had  or  had 
not  considered  their  tenor,  leave  very  ugly 
blots  on  bis  astute  predecessor’s  reputation. 

In  the  first  place,  these  documents  esta¬ 
blish  clearly  that  Eldon  had  been  deceived 
by  Thurlow.  Eldon,  in  his  ‘Anecdote  Book,’ 
alludes  to  the  report  that  Thurlow,  during 
the  progress  of  the  Regency  Bill,  carried  on 
‘secretly  from  the  rest  of  the  King’s  friends 
a  negotiation  with  the  Prince’s  jjarty  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  himself  on  the  wool¬ 
sack  under  their  expected  ministry ;’  adding, 
that  he,  Eldon,  ‘at  that  time  was  honored 
with  Thurlow’s  intimacy  —  was  present 
every  day  at  the  conversations  betvveen'l'hur- 
low  and  the  other  King’s  friends — and  uoes 
not  believe  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  that 
report.’  Now',  among  these  Ro.sslyn  pa{)ers 
there  is  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Loughborough 
in  which  he  says,. 

‘  My  DEAR  Lord — 1  am  so  perfectly  ashamed 
of  the  letter  I  am  writing,  that  I  scarcely  know’ 
how^  to  begin — but  my  knowledge  of  your  way 
of  thinking,  and  the  perfect  and  unreserved  free¬ 
dom  W’ith  which  we  have  always  conversed  to¬ 
gether,  gives  me  some  courage,  and  induces  me, 
without  any  further  preface,  to  stale  to  you  the 
difficulties  under  which  1  feel  myself. 

‘  When  I  first  came  over  (from  Italy),  1  found 
a  very  general  anxiety  among  all  our  friends, 


and  in  ihe  Prince  still  more  than  others,  to  have  Tliurlow.  We  content  ourselves  \\  ith  his 
the  Chancellor  make  a  |»art  of  our  new  Adminis-  formal  answer  to  Air.  Fox  : — 


tiation,  and  (excepting  only  the  I),  of  Portland) 
they  all  seemed  lo  carry  their  wishes  so  far  as 


AIy  dear  Sir — I  will  frankly  confe^s  lo  you 


t(»  think  his  friendship  worth  buying,  even  at  j^e  measure  appears  to  me  a  strong  indicatinn 
the  expense  of  the  Great  Seal.  This  idea  seemed  of  weakness,  and  1  am  deceived  if  it  will  not  lie 
so  strange  to  me,  considering  the  obligations  we  are  generally  so  felt  as  so<»n  as  it  is  known.  This 
all  under  lo  you,  and  so  unpleasant  to  those  feel-  affords  additional  reason  why,  even  on  motives  of 
ings  of  personal  friendship  which  I  am  sure  you  prudence,  I  should  acquiesce  in  it,  which  I  do,  I 
do  not  consider  as  mere  professions,  from  me  lo  assure  you,  without  the  smallest  inteiruption  of 
you,  that  I  took  all  sorts  of  means  lo  discourage  those  sentiments  of  friendship  and  confulence  uith 
It,  and  have  actually  prevented  the  Prince,  though  respect  lo  you  or  the  Duke  oi  P.,  which  will  ever 
with  some  ditiiculty,  from  saying  anything  to  remain  in  my  heart — I  ever  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Thurlow  which  might  commit  him,  and  lo  pre-  vours,— Loighborough.’ 

MM*-  e  • .  w  t  A  •  ir  !•  ..I,  J  * 


vent  the  possibility  of  it,  I  obtained  from  him  the 
incssage  which  I  delivereil  to  you,  Wednesday 


These  most  characteristic  productions  set- 


n«hl  from  l.is  llighnes...  The  clifficullies  ,|^  KUloniaf.  point;  but  the  part  of  the 

which  have  arisen  within  these  few  days,  and  .  ^  .  •  a  D  ^  i  i 

which  to  many  ccem  increasing,  have  had  Ihe  '"‘.'■'S'*®  P’’'" Pox  s  return  tron,  Italy  re- 
cflect  of  increasing  the  anxiety  of  our  friends  for  ceives  even  more  unexpected  illumination. 
Tliurlow’.s  support;  and  they  seem  all  to  be  per-  A  report,  it  must  he  remembered,  had  got 
suaded  that  the  Great  Seal  would  gain  him,  and  abroad  that  when  first  the  Whigs  despaired 
nothing  else.  You  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  King’s  recovery,  Loughlioroiigh  not 
of  oui  parly  lo  know  how  rapidly  notions  are  only  was  strenuous  in  his  doctrine  tliat  the 
sometimes  propagated  among  them,  and  how  very  entitled  to  take  up  the  full  povv- 

dirticult  It  olteii  is  for  us,  who  ought  to  lead,  not  r.i  i  «  ,  i  .  i  •  i 

Y  .u  •  *1  ers  of  the  Crown,  but  .suggested  to  his  Koval 

to  be  led  by  them.  Under  these  circumstances  1  .y.  ,  •  *'  i 

must  own  (and  I  am  certain  you  will  approve  my  Highness  that  the  true  plan  VNOuld  he  to  do 
freedom  in  owning  it,  whatever  you- may  think  of  so  at  once  by  ms  own  act  by  Proclamation 
my  weakness)  that  I  wish  to  have  it  in  my  power  — without  waiting  for  any  parliamentary 
lo  olfer  Lord  Thurlow  the  Great  Seal,  not  from  consultation  or  invitation  upon  the  subject, 
my  own  opinion  of  the  advantages  like  to  accrue  fn  the  House  of  Peers  on  December  3,  1788, 
from  such  an  offer,  but  from  the  dread  I  have,  if  Lorj  Camden  alluded  to  this  portentous  ru- 


things  turn  out  in  any  respect  ill,  of  having  the 
mi.scarriage  imputed  lo  my  obstinacy.  The  invi- 


mor,  and,  as  Lord  Campbell  expres.ses  it. 


ijiu'^cai iiiiuuiru  iiiy  uuMinacv.  i  iic  iiivi-  ^  t  i  i  i  -i  j  -  i  •  i*-  •  i  • 

dious  pofnl  of  view  in  4hich  you  would  stand  ‘  Loughhorouoh  thoi^jhl  hvme  l  jmhfietl  m 
yourself  in  such  an  event,  rather  adds  to  my  disclaiming  the  arbitrary  advice.  ihe 
anxiety;  for  although  they  all  know  the  hand-  Chief  Justice  spoke  thus  : — 
some  offers  you  have  made,  and  therefore  that  the 

whole  blame  ought  justly  to  lie  on  me  alone  who  ‘  I  maintain  that  by  the  constitution  of  England 
refused  them,  yet  it  is  liot  pleasant  to  be  looked  the  regency  is  not  elective,  but  depend.^  on  beredi- 
upon  as  a  person  whose  pretensions,  however  just,  tary  right;  and  the  heir  apparent  is  entitled,  during 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  a  parly,  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
1  have  related  to  you  most  freely  the  difficulties  of  royal  authority  by  his  Majesty’s  illness,  to  as^llme 
my  situation,  and  I  should  really  lake  it  ill  if  you  the  reins  of  government.  When  1  make  this  ob- 
answered  me  but  with  the  most  unreserved  free-  serration,  lam  very  far  from  meaning  to  inti- 
dom.  If  you  can  call  here  it  would  be  best;  but  mate  that  the  Prince  of  U'a/es  can  violently  do  so 
if  you  cannot,  pray  let  me  have  a  line,  though  I  ivithout  the  privity  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
know  your  answer;  and  the  more  certain  I  am  of  ment;  but  1  do  solemnly  maintain,  that  iijtfii  the 
it  the  more  I  feel  ashamed  of  this  letter.  I  really  authentic  notification  to  him  by  the  two  Houses 
•feel  myself  unhinged  to  a  groat  degree,  and  till  of  Parliament  of  the  King’s  unfortunate  incapacity, 
I  see  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon,  or  hear  he  is  of  right  to  be  invested  with  the  exercise  of  the 
from  you,  shall  feel  very  unpleasantly.  I  feel  the  royal  authority.’ — Vol.  VT.,  pp.  203,  204. 
part  I  am  acting  to  be  contrary  to  every  principle 

of  conduct  I  ever  laid  down  for  myself,  and  that  I  Noxv  the  Rosslyn  papers  yield  a  long  letter 
can  bring  myself  to  act  it  at  all  1  strongly  suspect  from  Loughborough  to  the  Prince’s  private 
to  be  more  owing  to  my  weakness  than  my  judg-  secretary,  Air.  Payne,  who  \Nas  ab  initio 
meat —I  am,  with  the  sincerest  friendship,  my  tp,eir  go-between,  and  in  it  occur  these 
dear  Lord,  yours  ever,— C.  J.  I  ox.  spntpnees— 

‘  St.  James’s-street,  Saturday  morning.’ 

‘  No  precedent  can  he  found  except  one  little 

Tlie  Chief  Justice,  on  receipt  of  this  per- 

e  /i-r  irtrt\  11  1  I  *  1  government  and  the  manners  of  the  age  were  so 

fornmnee  (V  I  ,  199),  ad.lressed  a  long  and  similar  ,o  what  they  now  are.  that  it  would 

fierce  enough  letter  to  one  of  his  most  active  qJ  jjq  authority.  In  a  case,  therelore.snpjiosed 
colleagues  in  the  original  intrigue,  Sheridan,  to  be  new,  men  would  be  for  a  moment  uncertain 
which  Lord  Campbell  gives  in  the  Life  of  by  what  rule  they  were  lo  be  guided,  and  upon  a 
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supposition  of  an  ambiguous  slate  of  the  disorder, 
great  industry  would  be  used  to  prolong  the  slate 
of  suspeovse.  Every  appearance  of  favorable  in¬ 
tervals  would  be  magnified,  and  the  apprehension 
of  a  change  would  be  studiously  excited  to  prevent 
the  public  opinion  from  attaching  itself  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  act-ng  power.  To  oppose  this,  great  spirit 
and  steadiness  would  be  necessary;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  only  measure  would  be,  to  assert 
that  authority  which  no  other  person  has  a  right 
to  assume,  and  which,  w’ith  a  united  royal  family, 
no  opposition  would  be  able  to  thwart.’ — Vol.VI., 
pp.  193,  194. 

This  is  pretty  distinct — but  it  is  followed  by 
a  memorandum,  written  in  pencil  by  the 
hand  of  Loughborough,  and  which  (Lord 
Campbell  has  been  informed)  was  read  by 
himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  secret 
interview  in  Windsor — and  here  the  language 
seems  even  less  susceptible  of  misinterpre¬ 
tation  : — 

‘Upon  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  disorder 
without  prospect  of  recovery  or  of  a  speedy  ex¬ 
tinction,  the  principle  of  the  P.’s  conduct  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  The  administration  of  government 
devolves  to  him  of  right.  He  is  bound  by  every 
duty  to .  assume  it,  and  his  character  would  be 
lessened  in  the  public  estimation  if  he  took  it  on 
any  other  ground  but  right,  or  on  any  sort  of  com¬ 
promise.  The  authority  of  Parliament,  as  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  would  be  interposed, 
not  to  confer,  but  to  declare  the  right.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  which  occurs  to  my  mind  is,  that  in 
a  very  short  time  H.  R.  H.  should  signify  his  in¬ 
tention  to  act  by  directing  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Counci ,  where  he  should  declare  his  intention  to 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  State,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  signify  his  desire  to  have  the 
advice  of  Parliament,  and  order  it  by  a  Proclama¬ 
tion  to  meet  early  for  despatch  of  business.  That 
done,  he  should  direct  the  several  Ministers  to  at¬ 
tend  him  with  the  public  business  of  their  offices. 

‘  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  outset,  that  he 
should  appear  to  act  entirely  of  himself,  and  in 
the  conferences  he  must  necessarily  have,  not  to 
consult,  but  to  listen  and  direct. 

*  Though  the  measure  of  assembling  the  Council 
should  not  he  consulted  upon^  but  decided  in  his 
own  breast^  it  ought  to  be  communicated  to  a  few 
persons  who  may  be  trusted,  a  short  time  before  it 
takes  place  ;  and  it  will  deserve  consideration 
whether  it  might  or  not  be  expedient  very  speedily 
after  this  measurey  in  order  to  mark  distinctly  the 
assumption  of  government,  to  direct  such  persons 
— at  least  in  one  or  two  instances — to  be  added  to 
what  is  called  the  Cabinet,  as  he  thinks  proper. 
By  marking  a  determination  to  act  of  himself,  and 
by  cautiously  avoiding  to  raise  strong  fear  or 
strong  hope,  but  keeping  men’s  minds  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  what  may  arise  out  of  his  reserve,  and  in 
a  persuasion  of  his  general  candor,  he  will  find 
all  men  equally  observant  of  him.’ — Vol.  VI., 
p.  195. 


Lord  Campbell  produces,  also,  the  first 
letter  that  Fox  wrote  to  Loughborough  on 
his  arrival  from  Italy,  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  that,  on  hearing  what  Loughborough 
had  suggested.  Fox  instantly  declared  that 
advice  inadmissible.  This  is  important — 
for  even  Lord  Brougham  seems  not  to  have 
believed  that  Loughborough’s  scheme  (what¬ 
ever  it  might  have  been)  was  ever  made 
known  at  all  to  any  of  the  Whig  leaders. 
There  remains  the  pinching  question  whether 
the  memorandum  in  pencil  and  the  reply  to 
Camden  can  be  reconciled,  so  as  to  acquit 
Loughborough  of  having  solemnly  disclaimed 
the  fact  of  his  ever  having  given  ‘  the  arbi¬ 
trary  advice.’  We  think  the  reader  will 
agree  with  us  that  if  any  escape  be  left,  it  is 
by  a  very  narrow  loophole.  Perhaps  so 
dextrous  an  artist  in  language  never  stood 
more  awkwardly  committed. 

The  sequel  is  no  new  story.  Thurlow,  on 
getting  a  private  hint  of  the  first  real  symp¬ 
toms  of  re  covery  in  the  King,  abruptly  with¬ 
drew  from  his  correspondence  with  the  Fox- 
ites.  Loughborough,  unaware  of  the  sources 
of  Thurlow ’s  new  movement,  was  re-ani¬ 
mated  ;  Fox  wrote  joyfully  that  the  embar¬ 
rassment  was  now  got  rid  of — that  the  Chief 
Justice  should  be  Chancellor  quam  primtnn. 
But  while,  as  Lord  Campbell  says,  he  was 
drawing  up  lists  of  secretaries,  and  luxuriat¬ 
ing  in  the  great  vision  of  the  emblazoned 
bag,  the  recovery  declared  itself,  and  the 
crockery  of  Alnaschar  was  in  bits. 

Loughborough  continued  a  steady  Foxite, 
and  on  a  most  confidential  footing  at  Carlton 
House,  until  ihe  fiext  grand  crisis  in  our  po¬ 
litical  history ;  but  we  shall  not  pursue  the 
subsequent  details.  His  share  in  the  private 
communications  between  Burke,  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  other  old  WhigSy  on  the  one 
side,  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  other,  had  already 
been  well  developed  in  the  Malmesbury 
Correspondence  ;  and  the  other  political  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  he  was  concerned  have  all 
been  recently  before  us  in  that  work  and  the 
Lives  of  Eldon  and  Sidmoulh.  The  student 
has,  in  short,  little  to  learn  about  Lough¬ 
borough’s  ultin.ate  attainment  of  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition,  in  January,  1793 — or 
the  circumstances  which  embittered  his 
tenure  of  the  woolsack — or  even  the  melan¬ 
choly  complication  of  distrusts  that  brought 
it  to  a  close  in  the  spring  of  1801. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  paper  in  this  book 
(new  to  us)  which  will  reward  study  in 
reference  to  the  simultaneous  dis.smisal  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Loughborough  in  1801  : — it  is 
a  Vindication  of  his  Conductj  drawn  up 
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some  time  afterwards  by  the  ex-Chancellor, 
and  by  him  communicated,  with  that  title, 
to  several  of  his  friends.  This  is  a  curious 
paper  certainly,  but  far  too  long  to  be  copied 
by  us,  and  one  of  which  any  abridgment 
would  be  valueless,  for  everything  depends 
in  all  such  cases  on  the  ipsissima  verha^  and 
these  are  the  verba  of  ‘the  wary  Wedder- 
burn.’  On  the  whole  it  is  painful  to  read. 

It  exhibits  the  deep  consciousness  that  he 
lay  under  grave  suspicions,  and  with  all  his 
exquisite  art  he  leaves  the  suspicion  height¬ 
ened  that  there  had  been  some  shuffling  on 
his  part — some  very  questionable  reticence 
in  respect  of  messages  and  documents  meant 
by  Pitt  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King  by  the 
Chancellor.  With  respect  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  points  in  the  transaction,  the  paper 
leaves  all  exactly  as  it  seemed  to  stand  on 
closing  the  Life  of  Sidmouth.  Lough- 
borough,  for  example,  clearly  denies  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  ever  had  any  sort  of  au¬ 
thority  to  hold  out  Emancipation  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  likely  to  be  recommended  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  union  with  Ireland  ;  and 
asserts  his  belief  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
acted  precisely  on  his  instructions,  and  in 
treating  with  the  Irish  Romanists  made  offer  j 
of  no  concessions  whatever  on  church  mat- 1 
ters,  except  in  a  better  arrangement  as  to 
the  payment  of  tithes  and  a  pecuniary  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  priests — ‘  to  neither  of  which 
the  King  ever  made  any  objection.'  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Lord  Campbell,  who  ‘de¬ 
clines  the  invidious  task  of  commenting  upon 
this  document,’  has  given  it  without  any 
date,  and  the  exact  time  might  have  been 
of  great  use  in  its  application.  We  should 
be  curious  to  know  whether  there  is  nothing 
to  illustrate  the  reception  and  effect  of  this 
Vindication  among  the  MS.  treasures — rich 
indeed  they  must  be — of  Melville  Castle  ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  Loughborough’s 
indirectness  in  the  closing  |)eriod  of  Pitt’s 
first  government,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
grand  cause  of  his  fall  was  George  II  I. ’s  dis¬ 
trust  of  his  integrity  generally.  He  had 
ratted  too  often  and  on  too  many  questions. 
He  had  been  pro-American  and  anti-Ameri¬ 
can — pro-reformer  and  anti-reformer — ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  French  revolution  and  vilifier 
of  it — a  pro-Catholic  and  an  anti-Catholic 
by  turns ; — he  had  wheeled  right  about 
twice  over  upon  almost  everything — and  it 
is  hard  for  any  man  to  obtain  entire  credit 
for  honesty,  when  he  walks  about  in  the 
world’s  great  masquerade  with  the  label  of 
so  many  tergiversations.  But,  moreover, 
he  was  well  stricken  in  years  ;  his  adminis¬ 


tration  of  the  proper  business  of  the  Chan¬ 
cery,  though  respectable,  had  not  been  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished ;  he  had  not  invested 
his  judicial  character  with  any  overawing 
idea.  To  displace  him  was  not  like  remov¬ 
ing  a  Hardwicke — and  it  was  to  make  way 
for  an  Eldon. 

On  retirement  he  received  a  pension  of 
4000/.  a-year,  and  as  he  had  no  children,  the 
earldom  of  Rosslyn  was  granted  to  him  with 
remainder  to  his  sister’s  son,  Sir  James  St. 
Clair  Erskine,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Mar, 
and  representative,  through  a  female,  of  the 
‘  Barons  bold’  who  sleep  in  the  chapel  of 
Rosslyn.  But  for  this  connexion  it  is  not 
likely  that  Loughborough  would  have  chosen 
a  title  from  a  Scotch  locality.  Soon  after 
his  father’s  death  he  sold  Chesterhall, — 

‘  enough,’  as  Edie  Ochiltree  says,  ‘  to  gar 
the  auld  man  turn  in  hjs  coffin.’  He  had 
never  visited  his  native  country  since  he 
shook  her  dust  from  off  his  feet  in  1757. 
There  never  was  anything  Scotch  in  his  as¬ 
pect — his  figure  was  rather  short,  but  his 
features,  though  not  strictly  regular,  were 
delicate — the  nose  aquiline — the  eyes  (we 
quote  the  words  of  one  who  well  remem¬ 
bers  him  on  the  woolsack)  ‘  deep  set,  and 
in  general  darkly  tranquil,  but  now  and  then 
of  an  unbearable  brightness — like  burning 
brass ;’  the  contour  and  complexion  oval 
and  Italian.  He  might  have  made  a  good 
study  for  a  General  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
early  overcame  most  perfectly  his  northern 
dialect  and  accent ;  and  w'c  can  well  believe 
that  during  several  winters  his  chief  study 
had  been  Garrick.  No  more  finished  elo¬ 
cutionist  ever  appeared  in  Parliament.  It  is 
said  by  Lord  Brougham  that  in  his  latter 
years,  when  strength  w'as  oozing  away  at 
all  points,  the  original  Doric  began  to  be 
again  perceptible  ;  but  this  is  stoutly  denied 
by  a  surviving  niece,  who  lived  in  his  house. 
The  changes  in  his  temper,  or  at  least  his 
demeanor,  appear  to  have  been  almost  as 
remarkable  as  those  he  went  through  in  his 
political  capacity.  The  violence  and  pre¬ 
sumption  of  his  younger  days  had  disap¬ 
peared  before  he  reached  any  prominent 
position  here — he  was  the  blandest  of  Chan¬ 
cellors,  the  most  courteous  of  gentlemen. 
His  bearing  was  as  noble  as  that  of  any  man 
born  to  the  highest  hereditary  station — and 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  busy  career 
he  maintained  scholar-like  tastes — such  as 
might  entitle  him  to  share  the  better  social 
hours  of  a  Fox.  It  is  creditable  to  him  that 
in  a  very  angry  time  be  overlooked  all  party 
feelings  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  Mackin- 
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tosh.  Both  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  and  that  after  a  Uniou  of  Church  and  State 
Campbell  say  expressly  that  the  English  |  that  Establishment  could  not  be  destroyed 
lawyers  as  a  body  were  proud  of  having  a  ,  w  ithout  tlie  gravest  ultimate  peril  to  the 
man  of  such  accomplishments  at  their  head,  j  Church  in  England  itself.  And  it  is  perhaps 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  deep  re- j  evrn  now  loo  soon  to  assume  that  the  Chan- 


verence  for  this  Chancellor;  but,  after  all,  cellor’s  view  was  erroneous. 

there  is  something  to  he  said  for  liim  in  To  conclude — the  Karl  of  RossUjn  did 

those  of  his  political  turns  which  his  biogra-  nothing  to  protract  the  consideration  of  Lord 


pher  rt'gards  as  the  most  lamentable.  As  to  :  Lougldmrough.  He  spent  much  of  his 
one  of  them,  indeed,  Lord  Campbell  admits  i  time  at  a  villa  which  he  rented  near  Wind- 
frankly  that  it  was  made  in  company  with^sor,  in  the  .sole  view,  according  to  both  Lord 
many  men  of  the  most  spotless  honor — Port- 1  Brougham  and  J.ord  Campbell,  of  keeping 
land,  Spencer,  &c.,&c. — and  with  the  bright- j  himself  before  the  royal  eye,  and  greatly 
est  an  1  loftiest  genius  of  the  time — Burke  ;  1  delighting  in  occasional  admissions  to  the 
and  in  the  presence  of  such  names  he  is  mo- J  Castle,  which  inferred,  however,  no  abate- 
dest  enough  to  confine  his  wrath  to  Lough- 1  ment  of  the  roy'al  prejudice.  At  the  age  of 
borough,  w  hom  he  assumes  to  have  been,  |  seventy-tw  o  the  forgotten  Earl  died — Ja- 
unlike  the  others,  insincere.  However,  it|nuary  1,  1805 — and  the  present  biographer 
must  be  owned  that  even  Loughborough  i  tells,  as  if  he  believed  it,  that  on  hearing  he 
tnifjhl  express  warm  approbation  of  the  j  w  as  gone  King  George,  who  was  shaving 
French  Revolution  in  its  early  period,  and  :  himself,  observed,  ‘  Then  he  has  not  left  a 


yet  denounce  it  as  the  most  hideous  of  ini- 
quitie.s  when  it  had  reached  a  fuller  deve¬ 
lopment,  without  ex  facie  meriting  Lord 
Campbell’s  severity.  In  the  other  ca.se, 
the  Catholic  question,  then*  is  also  a  point 
of  some  consequence  that  may  be  taken  in 
his  favor.  When  he  advocated  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  principle  Ireland  w  as  a  separate  j 
kingdom,  with  her  own  legislature  and  her 
own  established  church.  A  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons  might  then 
consider  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Ireland  as  a  secondary*^  question, 
and  yet  take  a  very  ditlerent  view*  w  hen  the 
Union  was  on  the  carpet — still  more  after 
the  Union  was  a  fact.  Lord  Loughbo¬ 
rough's  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims 
was  grounded,  primarily,  on  the  danger  to 
the  Church  of  England — secondly,  on  the 
fixedness  of  the  King’s  conscientious  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  measure.  This  latter  point  w'as 
not  within  his  sphere  until  he  was  Chancel¬ 
lor.  From  the  time  when  he  as  Chancel¬ 
lor  was  first  consulted  on  the  subject,  the 
Union  w*as  in  contemplation  also,  and  in 
every  deliberation  on  the  general  case  it  was 
assumed,  as  the  clearest  result  of  all  the 
preliminary  inquiries,  that  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  could  never  be  elfected  unless  the 
Irish  Protestants  were  to  be  tranquillized  by 
the  inclusion  in  the  Act  itself  of  the  com¬ 
plete  union  and  incorporation  of  the  two  es¬ 
tablished  churches.  Before  Mr.  Pitt’s  first 
government  w^as  imperilled  by  the  Catholic 
question,  that  incorporation  had  been  so¬ 
lemnly  completed.  Loughborough  always 
argued  that  Catholic  Emancipation  must  by- 
and-by  destroy  the  Irish  Establishment, 


greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions,’ 
with  the  addition — that  when  Thurlow 
heard  of  this  gracious  saying  he  muttered, 
‘  I  perceive  that  his  Majesty  is  at  present 
sane.’  Lord  Brougham  says  that  his  stock 
of  law*  was  extremely  slender,  and  Lord 
Campbell  seems  to  adopt  this  view  pretty 
nearly*.  We  suppose  he  w’as  of  Talley¬ 
rand’s  opinion,  that  ‘  no  wise  man  w  ill  ever 
do  for  himself  what  he  can  get  another  to 
do  for  him.’  It  seems  certain  that  both  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  bench  he  contrived  to 
make  uncommonly  liberal  use  of  the  en¬ 
dowments  and  industry  of  obscurer  per¬ 
sons.  Both  his  recent  critics  fully  admit 
his  surpassing  Eminence  both  as  an  advocate 
I  and  in  parliamentary  debate.  Of  the  Chan- 
cellar  our  present  author  kindly  observes 
that  he  was  ‘  at  least  free  from  faults  and 
follies  that  have  made  others  in  that  station 
odious  or  ridiculous.’  He  discredits  the 
popular  notion  of  his  infidelity,  with  some 
story  of  his  having  been  converted  in  his 
last  years  by  reading  ‘  Burgh  on  the  Divi¬ 
nity,’ which  book,  he  .says,  might  have  bene¬ 
fited  a  heretic,  but  ‘  would  never  have  been 
pre.scribed  for  a  disciple  of  Hume.’  This 
story  is  in  Ttlr.  Wilberforce’s  very  gossiping 
correspondence,  where  no  one  could  expect 
to  find  a  man  of  Loughborough’s  stamp  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  much  claim  to  the  name 
of  a  Christian.  In  Ida  private  morals  he 
was  unimpeached :  thi.s  irregular  enough 
‘  Beauty’  affords  Lord  Campbell  no  pretext 
for  an  Ovidian  chapter.  We  are  only  told 
that  he  was  the  decorous  husband  of  two 
rich  and  barren  wives. 

In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  generous 
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and  magniBcent ;  with  him  the  grandeur  of 
the  Cancellarian  pomp  and  circumstance 
seems  to  have  ceased  and  determined.  The 
regal  dignity  of  the  two  coaches  was  too 
costly  for  Lord  or  Lady  Eldon’s  calcula¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  judicial  dinners  of  the  old 
regime,  after  dwindling  into  breakfasts,  are 
now,  as  we  understand,  only  shadowed  by 
bows.  Lord  Campbell  seems  to  dwell  re¬ 
gretfully  on  the  stately  hospitalities  of 
Loughborough;  and  for  the  rest,  though 
‘  surrendering  him  to  severe  censure  as  a 
politician,’  the  biographer  says,  ‘  It  will  be 
found  that  he  not  only  uniformly  conformed 
to  the  manners  and  rules  supposed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  oent/man,  but  that  in  his  changes 
of  party  he  was  never  guilty  of  private 
treachery,  and  never  attempted  to  traduce 
those  he  had  deserted.’  There  are  two  or 
three  more  drops  of  sweetness  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flask :  *  Although  his  occupations 
after  his  fall  were  not  very  dignified,  per¬ 
haps  he  was  as  harmlessly  employed  in 
trying  at  Windsor  to  cultivate  the  personal 
favor  of  the  old  King,  as  if  he  had  gone 
into  hot  opposition,  or  had  coquetted  with 
all  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  his  office. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on 
Loughborough — but  that  case  is  the  one 
in  which  Lord  Campbell  has  added  most  to 
the  previous  stock  of  biographical  details, 
and  also  in  which  he  has  made  his  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  national  history. 
Neither  of  the  remaining  essays  claims  any 
historical  importance  ;  and  the  longer  one 
of  the  two,  by  much  the  longest  in  the 
whole  work,  has  really  added  almost  nothing 
to  our  materials  for  estimating  Lord  Eldon. 

The  life  of  Erskine  has  a  great  deal  of 
novelty,  and  very  interesting  novelty,  in 
its  personal  anecdotes  ;  for  the  family  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  exceedingly  liberal  in  the 
communication  of  letters  ;  and  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  could  draw  largely  on  the  floating  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Whig  and  legal  society — above  all, 
on  his  own  recollections  of  the  rich  and  terse 
table-talk  of  his  father-in-law.  Lord  Abin- 
ger.  But  he  has  only  filled  up  the  outline 
of  Lord  Brougham ;  and  we  could  not  hope 
to  offer  any  abridgment  of  the  story  that 
would  be  acceptable  after  that  masterly 
sketch.  Lord  Campbell  has  executed  his 
task  con  amore — with  a  keener  delight, 
probably,  than  any  other  article  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  Scotchman  who,  though  of 
noble  birth,  to  which  he  himself  always 
attached  the  highest  importance,  owed  his 
success  as  purely  to  his  own  talents  and 
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energies  as  any  poor  parson’s  or  attorney’s 
son  among  his  predecessors — the  illustrious 
advocate,  ‘  the  greatest  master  of  forensic 
eloquence  that  Britain  ever  produced’ — 
was  also  without  spot  or  blemish  as  a  Whig. 
His  career  could  not  be  studied  without  the 
liveliest  curiosity,  or  commented  on  without 
overflowing  enthusiasm.  Hb  failure  both 
in  Parliament  and  on  the  Woolsack  was 
too  notorious  not  to  be  admitted ;  and  it  was 
the  same  as  to  all  the  vanities,  imprudences, 
and  whimsical  vagaries  of  his  life  and  con¬ 
versation.  The  character  was  transparent 
— and  with  whatever  pain  and  wonder  cer¬ 
tain  specks  must  be  contemplated,  it  was  as 
a  whole  a  very  loveable  character.  The 
task,  for  one  who  must  have  lived  much  in 
the  same  society  with  Lord  Erskine’s  sur¬ 
viving  family,  could  not  be  altogether  an 
easy  one :  but  the  author  has  acquitted 
himself  with  skill.  Perhaps  he  evades 
some  of  the  most  difficult  steps — passi  do- 
lorosi — by  a  rather  too  bold  affectation  of 
ignorance.  Let  this  pass.  We  cannot  bear 
to  dwell  with  any  harshness  of  thought  on 
the  frank,  chivalrous,  kind-hearted  Erskine. 

The  most  valuable  novelties  respect  the 
early  struggles  with  poverty.  Perhaps  the 
highest-born  man  in  the  whole  series  of 
Chancellors,  we  question  if  any  one  among 
them  had  that  mischief  to  contend  with  in 
more  humiliating  and  tormenting  extremity. 
His  father,  the  Earl,  never  had  more  than 
200/.  a  year  from  his  deeply  encumbered 
estate.  To  support  himself,  his  lady,  and 
his  eldest  son  in  the  most  frugal  decency, 
and  educate  the  second  son,  Henry,  for  the 
Edinburgh  bar,  completely  exhausted  his 
means.  Thomas  from  childhood  delighted 
in  his  book  :  he  would  fain  have  been  sent 
to  college,  and,  like  Henry,  followed  some 
learned  profession  in  his  native  kingdom — 
but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  even  the 
very  modest  charges  of  a  Scotch  university. 
Most  tenderly  feeling  for  his  parents’  diffi¬ 
culties,  he  suggested  the  army — but  they 
had  no  interest,  and  could  not  buy  a  pair  of 
colors  ;  therefore,  though  with  a  particular 
dislike  to  the  sea,  he  became  a  midshipman 
— and  by  and  by  his  delightful  tempera¬ 
ment  reconciled  itself  to  every  circumstance 
of  that  existence  in  those  rough  days — ex¬ 
cept  only  the  idleness  in  which  most  of  it 
was  wasted.  He  resumed  his  reading — 
spent  every  spare  sixpence  at  the  bookstalls 
of  seaports — by  degrees  made  himself  a  fair 
adept  in  English  Belles  Lettres.  When 
the  old  Earl  at  last  died  in  the  richest  odor 
of  Lady-Huntingdonism,  he  received  a  small 
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sum  as  his  patrimony,  and  he  spent  every 
shilling  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  an  ensigncy 
— for  he  had  still  been  hankering  after  that, 
as  he  thought,  less  irksome  and  confined 
course  of  service.  But  he  was  as  poor  as 
an  ensign  could  be — and  there  was  a  very 
slight  chance  of  promotion  for  him.  He 
might  have  crept  up  by  slow  steps  to  com¬ 
mand  a  battalion  when  his  hair  was  grey. 
Luckily  he  had  the  gay  audacity  to  fall  in 
love  with  and  espouse  instantly  a  garrison- 
town  beauty,  who  had  not  a  farthing,  but 
well  deserved  to  be  the  heroine  of  a  romance, 
with  a  genius  for  its  hero.  Then  indeed 
his  poverty  became  a  serious  matter.  His 
fond  young  wife  brought  him  child  after 
child  in  the  barrack-room.  He  literally 
could  hardly  feed  and  clothe  them — his  own 
red  coat  was  the  barest  in  the  regiment. 
But  he  had  still  kept  to  his  studies — he  was 
now  a  very  accomplished  man.  One  day 
the  assizes  were  held  in  a  neighboring 
town  ;  and  he  had  a  curiosit}"  to  witness  the 
scene,  especially  because  Mansfield  presid¬ 
ed.  His  great  countryman  invited  him  to 
dinner.  The  honorable  subaltern  delighted 
the  Chief  Justice.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  said  it  had  struck  him  that  he 
could  make  as  fair  a  speech  as  any  of  that 
day’s  barristers — examine  a  witness,  too,  as 
adroitly.  Lord  Mansfield,  struck  with  his 
buoyant  spirit,  his  neat  and  lluent  language, 
and  the  easy  abundance  of  his  humorous 
illustrations,  encouraged  him.  This  was  the 
turning  point.  Hence — after  a  few  earnest, 
laborious  years — the  Advocate  whom  no 
jury  could  resist — he,  whom,  if  he  had 
never  been  more  than  an  advocate,  his  bio¬ 
grapher  might  have,  with  more  justice 
than  we  can  now'  concede  to  him,  styled 
‘  Eiskine  the  Great.’ 

One  question  naturally  starts  up — how 
did  the  Honorable  Thomas  contrive  to  find 
means  for  his  however  careful  family  ex¬ 
penditure  during  the  years  between  his 
dropping  of  the  epaulette  and  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  profits  of  the  bar  ^  To  this 
question  we  find  no  answer  in  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  book.  We  venture  to  .say  there  never 
was  any  doubt  that  the  needful  assistance 
was  derived  from  Henry  Erskine,  his  imme¬ 
diately  elder  brother,  who  was  rising  by 
that  time  into  considerable  employment  at 
the  Edinburgh  bar.  This  gentleman  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  House  of  Commons  somewhat 
late  in  life  as  Lord  Advocate,  and  did  not 
in  that  sphere  quite  sustain  the  expectations 
drawn  by  the  English  public  from  his  emi¬ 
nent  northern  success.  But  his  failure  in 


Parliament  w’as,  after  all,  by  no  means  so 
marked  as  that  of  his  younger  brother — and, 
coming  after  his  habitudes  were  fixed  for 
another  scene,  it  in  nowise  shook  the  opinion 
of  adequate  observers.  He  appears  to  have 
had  very  much  of  the  tact  in  conducting  a 
case  which  so  distinguished  Thomas,  and, 
in  fact,  to  have  rivalled  him  as  a  barrister, 
excepting  only  that  he  never  did  reach  -  the 
very  highest  flight  of  his  declamation.  It 
might  be  said  of  ‘  Erskine  the  Great’  that 
he  never  said  or  did  a  foolish  thing  for  a 
I  client — very  rarely  a  wise  one  in  his  owm 
I  private  capacity.  The  Lord  Advocate  seems 
to  have  escaped  almost  entirely  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  the  blood. 

This  admirable  expansion  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  miniature  is  followed  by  a  care¬ 
ful  kit-cat  after  Mr.  Twiss’s  full-size  por¬ 
trait  of  Lord  Eldon.  Whatever  additional 
wrinkles  could  be  supplied  by  subsequent 
artists  of  inferior  mark  have  been  inserted — 
but  these  w'ere  not  many  ;  and  the  novelty 
is  almost  wholly  in  the  coloring.  Mr. 
Twiss  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  own 
sympathy,  except  on  one  isolated  question, 
with  his  venerable  Tory.  Lord  Campbell 
has  the  old  Whig  pallet  in  his  hand,  and 
dashes  in  the  requisite  shadows  with  the 
fattest  brush  of  his  school.  But  as  no 
Whig  has  ventured  to  complain  of  Twiss 
for  an  inaccurate  feature,  so  no  Tory  student 
will  be  either  perplexed  or  saddened  by  the 
gloomier  tinges  of  the  successor. 

In  the  Preface  to  this  Series  he  expresses 
much  gratitude  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the 
free  use  of  the  correspondence  betvveeil 
Lord  Eldon  and  himself  while  colleagues  in 
the  Liverpool  cabinet,  and  we  turned  to  the 
chapter  w  ith  some  expectation  of  new'  light 
— but  not  much.  We  have  found  no  new 
lights  at  all.  It  was  obvious  from  letters 
printed  by  Mr.  Twiss,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  that  administration  Lord  Eldon 
found  himself  de  trap  among  his  colleagues  ; 
— it  was  plain  that  Lord  Liverpool,  from 
the  first  a  little  jealous  of  his  Chancellor, 
became  more  and  more  so,  as  the  private 
Sunday  dinners  on  liver  and  bacon  at  Carlton 
House  grew  into  a  custom  ;  and  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  surmised  that  as  younger 
men  rose  into  importance,  they  also  gra¬ 
dually  imbibed  something  of  a  similar  feel¬ 
ing.  The  incurable  old  Tory  was  at  all 
events  their  incubus.  Fully  conscious  of 
the  weight  that  his  name  lent  them  in  the 
eye  of  the  legal  profession,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  real  Tories  of  the  aristocracy — 
they  still  felt  more  and  more  that  his  authori- 
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tative  presence  was  a  standing  incumbrance,  of  the  great  political  trials,  when  Eldon  was 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  Catholic  Ques-  Attorney-General ;  but  the  whole  story  of 
tion,  he  must  have  been  got  rid  of  somehow,  Queen  Caroline  and  Bergami  is  handled  in 
not  much  later  than  the  break  up  of  1827.  far  better  taste  ; — the  writer  makes  scarcely 
As  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  individually,  during  j  any  pretence  of  doubt  as  to  the  grossness  of 
many  years  he  h^d  necessarily  been  in  very  j  the  unfortunate  lady’s  errors,  and  the  Chan- 
close  personal  connexion  with  Lord  Eldon,  j  cellor’s  conduct  throughout  the  proceedings 
as  leading  in  the  Commons  that  anti-Catholic  I  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  fairly  admitted  to 
section  of  their  party,  of  which  the  Chan- '  have  been  admirable.  As  to  the  Eldonian 
cellor  was  the  chief  within  the  Cabinet ;  |  career  generally,  he  dwells  at  rather  op- 
and  whenever  the  great  judge  was  attacked ,  pressive  length  on  the  old  stories  of  under¬ 
by  the  Whig  and  Radical  lawyerlings  in  the  i  hand  intrigue,  tears,  vows,  doubts,  and  de- 
lower  House,  his  cause  was  upheld  by  his  [lays;  but  still  shows  the  feeling  of  a  tho- 
young  colleague  with  a  courage  and  a  dex- :  roughbred  lawyer  in  winding  up  his  account 
terity  that  could  have  left  him  nothing  to  of  ‘  the  greatest  lawyer  and  judge  of  recent 
desire.  In  his  letters  to  his  own  daughter  times.’ — Primus  absque  secundo ! 
he  more  than  once  speaks  on  this  head.  Lord  Campbell  says :  *  On  one  occasion 
much  as  an  aged  father  might  do  of  the  when  his  merits  were  discussed  among  some 
exertions  of  a  dutiful  son.  But  the  differ-  lawyers,  a  warm  partisan  extolled  him  as  a 
ence  of  years  alone  was  such  that  strict  pillar  of  the  Church.  ‘  No,’  retorted  an- 
intimacy  could  hardly  be  expected — and  other,  ‘  Old  Bags  may  be  a  buttress,  but 
even  in  the  letters  antecedent  by  years  to  certainly  not  a  pillar,  for  he  is  never  seen 
the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  we  never  trace  within  its  w’alls.’  This  is  not  laid  at  the 
anything  of  the  easy  warmth  of  companion-  right  door.  I'he  joke,  we  believe,  w'as 
ship.  As  the  correspondence,  at  best  stiff,  made  by  a  celebrated  poet,  philosopher,  and 
approaches  the  catastrophe  of  the  cause  that  sermon-w’riter  of  our  time  upon  himself. 
originally  united  them,  it  is  easy  to  detect  In  enumerating  the  pictures  of  Lord  El- 
the  creeping  on  of  additional  constraint ;  and  don  he  omits  the  excellent  Lawrence  in  Sir 
if  there  be  somewhat  of  painful  aigreur  on  Robert  Peel’s  gallery,  and  he  is  in  error  when 
the  Chancellor’s  side,  that  may  be  pardoned  he  says  that  ‘  the  Chancellor  was  rarely 
— while  no  one  can  fail  to  acknowledge  and  caricatured — H.  B.  had  not  as  yet  appeared.’ 
admire  the  indications  of  generous  and  re-  He  wms  caricatured  over  and  over  by  Gil- 
gretful  feeling  on  the  other  part.  It  is: ray,  and  afterwards  by  George  Cruikshank 
apparent  that  the  rising  chief  after  long  hesi- 1  in  that  spirited  artist’s  merriest  period — and 
tation,  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a  complete  |  we  are  now  writing  with  several  H.  B.’s  of 
submission  to  what  seemed  a  necessity,  and  j  him  on  the  screen  before  us.  One  repre- 
that  a  suspicion  of  this  change  had  been  i  sents  him  walking  down  St.  James’s  Street, 
growing  in  the  old  man’s  mind  long  before  it  arm-in-arm  with  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
was  announced  to  him,  or  perhaps  to  any  ^  Cumberland,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the 
second  person  of  any  rank.  In  short,  on  |  Catholic  Relief  Bill — both  most  desolate, 
the  ultimate  settlement  (so  called)  of  1829,  but  the  likenesses  unimpeachable.  Another 
this  correspondence,  as  here  produced,  exhibits  the  ex-Chancellor  consoling  himself 
leaves  our  information  precisely  where  it  in  his  private  corner  at  Encombe  with  the 
WES — that  is  to  say,  complete  enough  as  j  proofs  and  tokens  of  Protestant  approbation. 


respects  George  IV.,  but  miserably  deficient  j  He  is  cutting  the  first  slice  from  a  colossal 
as  to  his  coercers.  ;  cheese,  the  tribute  of  the  Cheshire  Pittites — 

In  Lord  Campbell’s  Essay  the  only  new  |  and  beside  it  on  the  board  is  a  monster  tum- 
thingsof  the  least  consequence  are  three  or  bier,  given  by  the  True-blue  Glass-blowers’ 
four  anecdotes  from  the  table-talk  of  Holland  Association,  and  brimming  with  porter  from 
House,  where,  notwithstanding  life-long  dif- j  some  Glorious  Memory  club  in  Ireland, 
ferences  of  politics,  the  Chancellor  was  an  I  This  has  the  benignant  repose  of  the  fine 
honored  guest — a  few  tolerable  facetia  old  head  in  great  perfection.  VVe  are  pretty 
from  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  the  Northern  Cir-  sure  there  were  half-a-dozen  more  H.  B.’s. 
cuit — and  some  corrections  in  the  detail  of  ‘  Punch,’  as  Lord  Campbell  truly  observes, 
the  romantic  chapter — the  love  and  the  j  has  been  forced  to  content  himself  with 
elopement — such  themes  being  in  every  [other  ex-Chancellors. 
case  handled  with  spc'cial  care  and  gusto  The  last  sentences  of  this  work  must  not 
by  this  biographer.  His  Lordship  has  no-  be  omitted  here.  Lord  Campbell  evidently 
where  indulged  himself  more  largely  in  the  penned  them  after  reading  a  certain  clever 
shallow  cant  of  his  party  than  in  nis  review  paper,  in  a  late  number  of  the  ‘  Law  Review,’ 
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on  the  scheme  of  separating  the  judicial  from  so,  it  would  have  had  a  more  artistic  look, 
the  political  functions  of  the  Chancellor. !  Now,  there  comes  to  be  something  of  the 


Every  one  knows  to  what  great  name  it  is  that 
that  Review  owes  most  of  its  importance  : 
hence  the  more  to  be  admired  Lord  Camp-1 
bell’s  coolness  in  criticizinor  the  article ! 
now  alluded  to  as  a  mere  exposition  of  thei 
views  of  ‘  Benthamites.’  At  the  same ! 
time  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  no  reason  1 
for  connecting  Lord  Brougham  in  any  way 
with  that  particular  Essay,  or  the  scheme  it 
recommends.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope 
and  believe  that  Lord  Brougham  is,  as  to 
tne  Marble  Chair,  as  sound  a  Conservative ! 
as  Eldon,  or  Lyndhurst,  or  as  Lord  Camp- ' 
bell  himself — whose  obiter  dictum  touching 
institutions  as  old  as  the  monarchy  we  have 
special  satisfaction  in  transcribing  — 

‘  The  new  House  of  Lords  has  been  adorned 
with  an  emblazonment  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  all  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  who  have  presided  on  the  woolsack 
since  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This 
is  a  proper  compliment  to  an  order  which  includes 
many  great  names,  and  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages  has  been  the  main  support  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  branch  of  our  legislature. 

*  I  hope  that  the  line  may  be  continued  with  in¬ 
creasing  reputation  to  distant  generations.  In  any 
speculations  for  abolishing  or  remodelling  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  I  wish  Benthamites  to  con¬ 
sider  whether,  as  it  has  subsisted  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy^  it  can  be  safely  dispensed 
Wth,  or  materially  altered.  To  ensure  the  steady 
march  of  the  Government  there  must  be  a  great 
Jurist  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  Peers,  and 
to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign;  he  can¬ 
not  do  so  advantageously  without  the  weight  to 
he  derived  from  a  high  judicial  office,  and  his  po¬ 
litical  functions  are  incompatible  with  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  criminal  law.  The  Clavis  Regni 
must  therefore  be  held  by  the  first  Equity  or  Ap¬ 
pellate  Judge.  I  will  conclude  with  a  prophecy, 
that  if  the  proposed  experiment  of  a  tripartite  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Chancellorship  should  be  tried,  it 
will  fail,  and  that  there  never  will  be  Seven  Vo¬ 
lumes  filled  with  “  the  Lives  of  the  Ministers  of 
Justice  — Vol.  VII ,  p,  724. 

The  reception  of  this  work  ought  to  en¬ 
courage  Lord  Campbell  to  further  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  same  department  of  literature, 
for  which  he  has  many  qualifications,  and 
which  evidently  affords  him  a  congenial  so¬ 
lace  in  hours  of  leisure.  The  Lives  and  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  Attorney-Generals  who  have 
not  been  Chancellors,  might  afford,  w'e  fancy, 
an  edifying  and  amusing  theme.  If  we  might 
venture  on  a  hint  of  advice  at  making  our 
how  on  the  present  occasion,  we  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  might  easily  have  introduced 
more  variety  in  his  construction  and  arrange¬ 
ment — and  that  if  he  had  now  and  then  done 


impression  that  the  author  has  dealt  largely 
with  Blue  Books,  and  imbibed  of  their  genius, 
and  had  drawn  up  queries  and  skeleton  sche¬ 
dules  for  his  own  desk,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
directing  a  set  of  barrister!  of  seven  years’ 
standing  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  Marble 

Chair.  Where  and  of  what  parents  was - 

bornl  Education  (if  any),  what  and  w'here  ? 
How  did  he  conduct  himself  as  a  Templar  1 
How  soon  did  he  marry }  Did  he  commit — ? 
What  was  his  first  success?  Silk  gown, 
through  what  influence — political  or  petti¬ 
coat?  Largest  fee  what  And  so  on  to 
the  Attorneyship.  In  what  Causes  Celebres 
was  he  concerned  }  What  crim,  cons,  came 
before  him  in  any  shape  ?  What,  if  any, 
were  his  law  reforms!  Then,  in  very  for¬ 
mal  order,  as  to  the  distribution  of  legal  pa¬ 
tronage —  ecclesiastical  ditto.  Then  what 
sort  of  dinners  did  he  give  to  the  profession! 
— to  laymen  ditto?  Was  he  a  scholar!  — 
a  wit  ?  What  scholars  and  wits  did  he  cul¬ 
tivate  !  Whom  that  he  ought  to  have  nou¬ 
rished  did  he  eschew  !  Finally  what  his 
religion  } — ^his  fortune  ? — ^his  epitaph  } — his 
arms  } — was  not  his  son  a  dunce  ! — what 
manner  of  women  were  his  daughters  ? 
The  marginal  notnla  of  these  heads  are 
moreover  scaring  us  in  the  face  in  such 
disciplined  succession  that  it  seems  as  if  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  might  as  well  have  had  them 
stereotyped  at  the  beginning,  and  stored 
ready  for  call  in  a  peculiar  row  of  pigeon¬ 
holes,  All  this,  however,  is  trifling  criticism 
in  relation  to  a  work  of  such  sterling  merits 
— one  of  very  great  labor,  of  richly  diver¬ 
sified  interest,  and,  we  are  satisfied,  of  lasting 
value  and  estimation.  There  are  many  who 
can  pick  holes  and  point  out  patches — but 
we  doubt  if  there  be  half  a  dozen  living  men 
who  could  produce  a  Biographical  Series  on 
such  a  scale,  at  all  likely  to  command  so 
much  applause  from  the  candid  among  the 
learned  as  well  as  the  curious  of  the  laity. 

Astronomical  Discovert. — It  is  announced 
that  the  astronomers  of  Pulkova  have  ascertained 
the  existence  of  a  third  satellite  of  the  planet 
Uranus.  Herschel,  the  discoverer  of  this  planet, 
thought  to  have  perceived  as  many  as  six  satellites 
revolving  around  the  parent  luminary ;  but  astrono- 
i  mers  had  only  succeeded  in  determining  the  orbit  of 
j  two  amongst  them,  and  it  may  even  be  doubted 
i  whether  a  trace  of  the  others  had  ever  been  disco- 
j  vered.  The  discovery  of  a  planet  which  only  oc- 
I  cupies  ninety-four  hours  in  effecting  its  revolution 
'  round  Uranus,  confirms  a  remarkable  fact — amongst 
I  the  four  planets  nearest  the  sun,  the  earth  is  the 
only  one  that  possesses  a  satellite,  whilst  the  most 
remote  planets  all  possess  several.— TYrncs. 
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(1.)  Gaceta  de  Madrid. — (2.)  Eco  del  Comercio. — (3.)  Clamor  Publico. — (4.)  He- 
raldo. — (5.)  Espanol. — (6.)  Espectador. — (7.)  Universal. — (8.)  Esperanza. — (9.) 
Tiempo. — (10.)  Pensamiento  de  la  Nacion. —  ( 1 1  •)  Catolico. — ( 12. )  Guia  del  Comer¬ 
cio. — (13.)  Faro. — (14.)  El  Correo. — (15.)  El  Popular^  &c. 


It  is  a  strange  but  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  the  genius,  learning,  and  intellectual 
power  of  Spain  shone  forth  brightly  when 
the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Attica  and  Etruria,  were  steeped  in  barba¬ 
rism.  At  a  period,  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ago,  when  Gaul  and  Germany 
were  covered  with  forests  and  morasses,  and 
their  inhabitants  as  wild  and  untutored  as 
backwoodsmen,  the  population  of  Iberia, 
guided  and  instructed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
knew  not  merely  how  to  construct,  but  to 
guide  and  govern  ships — to  dig  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  in  search  of  mines  and 
minerals — to  melt  and  model  metals  in  a 
most  cunning  fashion — to  spin,  and  weave, 
and  dye  in  brilliant  colors — to  manufacture 
arms — to  build  cities,  and  to  defend  them 
by  regular  fortifications. 

Roman  civilization  found  in  no  part  of 
the  world  a  soil  more  fruitful  in  great  men 
than  Spain — men  whose  renown  contribut¬ 
ed  to  enhance  her  glory  and  consolidate 
her  greatness.  The  geographer,  Pomponius 
Mela,  and  the  agriculturist.  Columella, 
were  both  born  in  Spain  ;  the  literary  cele¬ 
brities,  to  use  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
French,  and  recently  adopted  by  usage,  if 
not  sanctioned  by  critical  jiuthjrity — the 
literary  celebrities,  Quintilian,  Florus, 
Seneca,  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Silius  Ttali- 
ous,  were  all  Iberian  ;  and  among  those 
highest  in  station  and  power,  the  liberal 
patron  of  letters,  the  active  and  austere 
Adrian — Trajan,  whose  virtues  were  so 
remarkable  for  his  time, — and  the  brave 
and  warlike  Marcus  Aurelius,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  natives  of  the  Spanish  penin¬ 
sula. 

In  the  barbarous  irruption  of  the  people 
of  the  North,  Spain  suflFered  less  than 
other  lands.  The  Arabs,  who  expelled  the 
Visigoths,  introduced  a  knowledge  and  a 
civilization  that  had  never  expired  in  the 
East.  Numerous  scientific  establishments 
were  founded  by  them  at  Cordova,  Toledo, 
Grenada,  Seville,  and  Valencia.  Their 
schools  acquired  a  universal  repute,  and 
were  frequented  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Western  Christians. 


Agriculture  and  irrigation  were  professed 
and  practised  as  liberal  sciences — the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  palm,  the  cotton,  the  fig-tree 
and  sugar-cane  were  cultivated  ;  the  culture 
and  production  of  silk  was  an  ordinary  and 
every-day  avocation  ;  and  the  manufactures 
of  Spain  then  produced  tissues  of  worsted, 
cotton,  and  silk — stuflfs  spangled  with  gold 
and  silver — carpets  of  Persian  pattern  and 
texture — red  leather,  costly  armory,  and 
housings  and  saddles  of  extraordinary  taste 
and  magnificence.  Numerous  were  the  in¬ 
ventions  that  penetrated  into  Europe  by 
the  aid  of  the  Moors  settled  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  the 
art  of  distillation  were  largely  indebted  to 
them ;  they  introduced  algebra,  almanacs, 
numerals,  the  fabrication  of  sealing-wax  and 
paper,  the  knitting  of  stockings,  and  many 
other  inventions  not  necessary  here  to 
specify.  Architecture  was  also  largely  in¬ 
debted  to  them,  as  the  remains  of  mosques 
and  palaces  mutely  but  eloquently  attest  ; 
but  their  zeal  and  public  spirit  were  even 
more  conspicuously  prominent  in  works 
contributing  to  what  we  now  call  the  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  of  the  country.  Even 
while  we  write,  evidences  of  the  fact  are 
patent  to  every  eye  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
travel  through  any  portion  of  the  South  of 
Spain  without  being  struck  by  the  erection 
of  bridges,  canals,  and  reservoirs — of  roads, 
embankments,  and  fountains,  which  display 
the  solicitude  of  the  sovereigns  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  governed.  The  bridge  of  the  Gua¬ 
dalquivir,  by  which  you  enter  Cordova,  is 
a  work  of  the  Moorish  kings;  and  the 
aqueduct  which  for  six  centuries  supplied 
Seville  with  the  water  necessary  for  its  con¬ 
sumption,  is  also  a  monument  of  their  wis¬ 
dom  and  beneficence. 

These  facts  imply  that  public  instruction 
was  then  much  more  generally  diffused  than 
we  in  our  ignorant  vanity  allow.  Instead 
of  being  concentred  in  the  more  elevated 
classes,  as  among  the  people  of  antiquity, 
or  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  as  in  our  own  day,  it  is  plain  that, 
in  Moorish  times,  it  was  more  generally  and 
more  equally  distributed.  The  proof  of 
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this  may  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
scriptions  written  in  the  language  of  the 
people  in  all  the  structures  raised  by  the 
Moors.  The  custom  of  writing  presupposes 
a  habit  of  reading ;  for  why  take  the  trouble 
of  writing  in  public  places,  if  the  “  general 
public,  pioneers  and  all  ”  could  not  deci¬ 
pher,  understand,  or  at  least  spell  out  a 
meaning }  It  may  be  answered,  that  there 
was  no  newspaper  press  in  those  days  ;  it 
is  true,  there  was  not.  But  people  com¬ 
municated  their  wants  and  wishes  very 
speedily,  nevertheless,  and  communicated 
intelligence  as  quickly  as  the  Jews  of  Po¬ 
land  during  the  late  war,  or  the  Moors  of 
Morocco  and  Algiers  do  now,  without  put¬ 
ting  pen  to  paper.  If  there  were  not  news¬ 
papers  there  were  numerous  beacons  and 
belfries  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
intelligence,  and  numberless  libraries, 
which  supplied,  in  some  sort,  the  want  of 
newspapers.  In  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  population 
was  only  three  millions,  there  were  seventy 
libraries.  That  these  libraries  wore  con¬ 
siderable,  in  point  of  extent  and  variety, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  ;  for  in  that  of  the 
Caliphs  alone  there  were  600,000  volumes,  or 
nearly  as  many  as  are  contained  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  happy  state  of  civilization  ex¬ 
isting,  and  existing  without  a  newspaper 
press,  was  altogether  changed  by  the  fortune 
of  war.  In  the  shock,  everything  perished — 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  public  in¬ 
struction.  The  people  which  had  created 
these  wonders  were  swept  away.  Spain 
became  a  feudal  land,  subject  to  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  second 
time  lost  that  superiority  for  which  she  was 
in  the  first  instance  partially  indebted  to 
Roman  institutions,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  the  enterprizing,  ingenious,  and 
active  spirit  of  the  Arabs. 

For  the  three  hundred  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  Spain  has  produced  consider¬ 
able  poets,  excellent  painters,  good  histo¬ 
rians,  able  commanders,  and  learned  law¬ 
yers,  but  not  one  great  newspaper  writer  or 
journalist.  It  is  true  that  the  newspaper 
or  the  journal  is  a  thing  in  Spain  of  very 
modern  growth,  but  the  political  pamphlet 
has  been  known  to  Spain  for  more  than  a 
century  ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
Jovellanos,  there  has  scarcely  been  an  able 
pamphleteer.  Whence  arises  this  strange 
fact,  for  strange  it  undoubtedly  is  ?  From 
this,  as  we  conceive,  that  since  the  institu- 
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tion  of  what  was  called  the  Holy  Office 
under  Philip  II.,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Spaniards  bad  never 
the  opportunity  to  think  aloud  freely,  still 
less  the  liberty  of  publishing  their  thoughts 
through  a  free  press.  Liberty  of  thought 
has,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  existed 
in  a  lesser  degree  at  Madrid  and  Toledo 
than  in  the  seat  of  the  Papacy.  No  Italian 
inquisitor  ever  issued,  like  Tofquemada,  in 
the  space  of  eighteen  years,  107,.541  sen¬ 
tences  of  condemnation,  of  which  10,220 
were  of  death,  and  97,321  of  infamous  pun¬ 
ishments.* 

The  system  of  education  pursued  in 
Spain,  too,  interfered  to  prevent  anything 
like  political  writing  or  journalism.  It  was 
calculated  to  enslave  the  human  mind. 
Education — if  education  that  could  be 
called  which  taught  the  student  nothing 
useful  to  himself  or  to  his  country — was 
wholly  confined  to  the  upper  ranks.  The 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  to 
which  the  world  owes,  in  a  great  degree,  its 
progress,  were  formerly  excluded  from  the 
universities,  and  the  only  faculties  cultivat¬ 
ed  at  Salamanca  were  theology,  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  canon  law. 

Thus,  in  a  few  years,  the  people  who 
were  the  first  to  build  ships,  to  work  mines, 
to  create  manufactures,  and  to  introduce  a 
scientific  agriculture,  were  tributary  in  all 
these  respects  to  the  intelligence  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  strangers.  Notwithstanding  the 
natural  sagacity  and  genius  of  her  inhabit¬ 
ants,  Spain  rq|rogaded,  when  she  was  re¬ 
fused  the  power  of  thought  and  expression 
— the  power  to  examine  and  investigate — 
to  read  and  to  print.  It  is  not  more  than 
seventy  years  ago  since  Paul  Anthony  01a- 
vides,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  in  Andalusia,  in  which  it 
was  our  fate,  some  years  ago,  to  spend  some 
happy  days,  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  Holy  Office  because  he  possessed  a 
copy  of  the  famous  French  Encyclopedic  ; 
and  forty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  a  list 
of  works  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition  was 
placarded  in  all  the  churches  of  Madrid, 
among  which  were  found  the  works  of 
Pope,  Locke,  Blair,  and  the  Abbe  Mably. 
The  odious  tribunal  to  which  we  refer  had 
certainly,  in  1808,  lost  n  great  portion  of 
its  religious  power,  but  it  exercised,  at  the 
period  we  speak  of,  the  political  police  of 
Spain  ;  and  it  could  pursue,  as  political 
criminals,  those  who  had  escaped  its  clutches 
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of  a  single  journalist.  During  the  period 
of  the  Cortes,  in  1812,  there  was  some 
glimmering  of  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and 
of  a  free  press,  and  some  scintillations  of  a 
constitutional  spirit  were  evoked  by  the 
speeches  and  reports  of  Munoz,  Torrero, 
Augustin,  Arguelles,  Espiga,  Mendiola, 
Jauregui,  Oliveros,  Garcia,  Hereros,  Ruiz, 
Padron,  Toreno  (afterwards  minister),  Vil¬ 
lanueva,  and  O’Gavan,  by  whose  efforts  the 
Holy  Office  was  abolished,  as  incompatible 
with  the  constitution.  From  1S12  to  1822 
various  journals  appeared  ;  as  El  Censor^ 
a  weekly  print.  La  Miscellanea.,  a  daily  pa¬ 
per,  which  received  contributions  from  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  Afrancesados,  and 
more  particularly  from  Cambronero,  minis¬ 
ter  of  justice  to  King  Joseph.  There  was 
also  El  Constitncionalj  conducted  with  some 
ability  by  Don  Joaquin  de  Mora,  and  the 
Minerva  Nadonal,  modelled  on  the  plan  of 
the  French  paper,  the  Mmerve,  suppressed 
by  the  Censorship  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVllI.  ;  but  all  these  addressed  them¬ 
selves  only  to  sections  of  the  public,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  were  neither  un¬ 
derstood  nor  rewarded  by  the  nation  at 
large.  In  the  last  six  months  of  1822 
many  other  journals  glimmered  like  meteors 
for  a  moment  and  were  gone  ;  but  among 
them  all  none  attained  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  Zurriago 
and  the  Cartas  del  Pobrecito,  Holgazan  of 
Mignanos,  and  the  Atalaya  de  la  Mancha, 
the  latter  written  in  a  servile  spirit,  and  in 
favor  of  pure  despotism.  Some  scientific 
journals  undoubtedly  existed  in  Spain  from 
a  much  earlier  period,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Diario  de  los  Literatos  de  Espaha,  which 
j  has  appeared  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
\  Diario  Curioso,  the  Memorial  Liter ario  de 
[  Ciencias  y  Artes,  the  Miscellanea  Instruc- 
I  tica  y  Curiosa,  the  Variedades  de  Ciencia, 
\Literatura  y  Aites;  but  none  of  these, 
though  supported  by  some  good  names  in 
modern  Spanish  literature,  as  Antilion, 
Blanco  White,  Tapia  Gallando,  &c.,  were 
political  journals  in  the  generally  under- 
I  stood  sense  of  the  term. 

♦  Memoires  du  Prince  de  la  Paix.  Paris,  1836. 


or  the  papyrus  of  the  catacombs,  for  useful, 
matter  for  present  use,  as  to  have  consulted  ^ 
their  professors  or  universities,  or  the  i 
class-books  there  in  use.  From  the  want  ; 
of  a  free  press,  the  national  spirit  found , 
vent  in  the  songs  and  ballad  poetry  ofj 
Spain,  and  in  the  songs  and  ballad  poetry' 
it  must  be  looked  for,  rather  than  in  lead¬ 
ing  articles 


The  only  education  which  the ; 
great  mass  of  the  people  there  received  | 
was  from  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  clergy, 
and  all  such  priestly  instructors  taught  had 
chiefly  reference  to  religious  duties. 

Backward  as  England  was  at  the  period 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
she  possessed  sixty  times  as  many  institu¬ 
tions  for  public  instruction  as  Spain  ;  while 
France,  then  torn  by  war  and  revolution, 
possessed  sixteen  times  as  many.  Even 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  after  centuries  of 
calamities,  possessed  at  that  period  five 
times  as  many  educational  establishments 
as  the  peninsula  ;  and  the  only  population 
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The  one  or  two  political  journals,  origi- ,  The  Americans,  a  practical  and  business- 
nating  in  1822,  that  survived  till  1823,  ex- !  like  people,  who  value  things  at  their  money 
pired  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  worth,  have  a  resource  in  the  profits  of 
Cortes,  when  everything  again  relapsed  in-  their  multitudinous  advertisements,  and 
to  the  ancient  system.  The  old  plan  of  can  make  a  livelihood  out  of  a  journal  of 
study  and  of  university  education  was  again  a  tolerable  circulation.  But  in  Spain  no 
revived.  The  Vulgate,  the  Breviary,  and  such  resource  offers,  for  the  number  of  ad- 
an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  were  marked  vertisements  may  be  generally  counted  by 
out  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  Latin,  fives,  sixes,  and  sevens,  and  rarely  exceed 
and  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  dozen.  The  Faro,,  of  one  of  the  last 
the  manual  of  theological  students.  Such  days  of  September,  a  paper  expressing  the 
was  the  narrow  and  bigoted  system  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  numerous  section  of 
government  that  even  students  in  law  were  the  Moderados — that  headed  by  Mon  and 
forced  to  devote  half  their  university  course  Pidal — is  now  before  us,  and  though  the 
to  the  study  of  a  book  entitled  De  una  Re-  establishment  has  adopted  a  new  system  of 
ligione.  advertising  in  large  letters,  lowered  the 

In  the  following  year,  1824,  a  famous  price  to  half  a  real  a  line  of  seventy  let- 
decree  of  Ferdinand  suppressed  all  the  ters,  yet  the  number  of  advertisements  just 
journals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Diario  amounts  to  one  dozen.  The  Postdata,  Im- 
and  Gaceta  of  Madrid,  the  Gazeta  de  parcial,  Neutral,  existing  during  the  past 
Bayona,  and  the  provincial  newspapers,  year,  very  often  contained  not  a  single  ad- 
exclusively  devoted  to  commerce  and  the  vertisement,  and  this  constantly  happened 
arts  and  sciences.  On  the  death  of  Ferdi-  also  in  the  Conciliador,  the  Catolico,  and 
nand  VII.,  and  after  the  establishment  of  j  Pensamten/o  de  la  Nacion.  The  Gaceta 
constitutional  government,  a  vast  number  of  combining  the  government  with  the  legal 
newspapers  started  into  existence,  repre-  and  judicial  announcements,  often  published 
senting  various  parties  and  fractions  of)  but  nine  ads,  as  advertisements  are  called 
parties.  The  editors  and  contributors,  like | for  short,  we  believe,  in  England,  among 
children  that  had  been  long  restrained  by  the  makers-up  of  London  Journals.  The 
severe  control,  proceeded  to  use  their  arms  organ  of  the  late  premier,  Pacheco,  seldom 
and  pens  with  more  vehemence  than  discre-  contained  above  half-a-dozen  advertise- 
tion,  and  the  result  has  no  been  very  ments  Considering,  therefore,  the  small- 
creditable  to  the  taste  or  literature  of  ness  of  the  circulation,  the  numerous  jour- 
Spain.  nals,  and  the  few  advertisements,  newspa- 

To  any  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  per  property  cannot,  as  a  commercial  specu- 
the  Spanish  papers  even  for  a  single  month,  lation,  pay  at  Madrid.  Editors,  and  lead- 
it  must  be  very  apparent  that  the  peo-  ing  article  writers,  and  contributors  of  all 
pie  are  still  in  their  constitutional  infancy,  kinds,  arc  therefore  obliged  to  look  to 
The  wordiest  and  the  most  wearisome  dis-  parties  and  factions  for  reward  and  promo- 
cussions  are  continued  for  days  and  weeks  tion  ;  and  as  many  of  them  have  succeeded 
on  the  veriest  trifles,  in  t  e  most  stilted  in  getting  into  public  employments  of  trust 
style  and  the  most  sounding  language.  If  and  emolument,  and  as  some  of  them  have 
it  were  to  be  assumed  that  a  country  were  even  forced  their  way  into  the  ministry,  the 
enlightened  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  calling  is  looked  on  with  some  sort  of  awe  and 
its  daily  and  evening  ‘  best  possible  in-  admiration.  This  is  true  more  especially 
structors,’  Madrid  would  stand,  in  morn-  since  1837,  for  since  that  time  Martinez 
ing  papers,  on  an  equality  with  Lon-  de  la  Rosa,  an  old  and  a  feeble  newspaper 
don  or  Paris,  and  in  evening  papers  writer,  Lopez,  Gonzales  Bravo,  Mon,  Pidal, 
above  either ;  for  it  has  its  six  morning  and  Ayllon,  and  the  present  finance  minister, 
seven  evening  papers;  but  when  we  state! have  all  been  connected  in  one  way  or 
that  the  whole  twelve  or  thirteen  journals  other  with  newspapers.  Mon  and  Pidal, 
do  not  circulate  as  many  copies  as  one  both  advocates  when  in  the  ministry,  occa- 
morning  London  journal,  it  may  be  con-  sionally  wrote  to  the  Po.j/dfa/a  in  a  poor,  stiff, 
ceived  how  paltry  and  insufficient  must  be  inelegant  style,  which  would  be  scarcely 
the  profits  of  the  most  popular  organs  tolerated  even  in  the  humblest  section  of 
among  them.  In  Spain  as  in  France,  and  our  provincial  press.  Since  they  have  been 
as  in  America,  the  influence  of  the  press  excluded  from  power  they  have  set  up  an 
has  been  lessening  from  the  increased  num-  organ  of  their  own,  called  the  Faro,  in 
ber  of  journals.  !  which  is  daily  found  either  some  abusive 
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tained  at  every  post-office  throoghotit  the 
kingdom.  The  price  of  subscription  by  the 
year,  in  Madrid,  is  260  reals,  and  by  the 
month  22  reals.  In  the  provinces  and  colo¬ 
nies  the  subscription  is  higher — out  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  but  within  Spain,  the  journal  costs 
630  reals  a  year,  and  90  reals  a  quarter — 
in  the  Canaries  and  Balearic  Isles,  400 
reals  a  year,  and  in  the  Indies  440  reals 
a  year,  and  110  reals  a  quarter.  The  Cro- 
ceta  appears  daily,  and  each  number  is 
sold  at  a  cost  of  ten  cuartos.  The  Parte 
OJiciel  contains,  in  the  first  place,  a  daily 
account  of  the  health  of  her  Majesty, 
whic!  as  it  is  generally  hearty  and  robust, 
is  modified  somewhat  in  the  following  fash¬ 
ion: — “  La  Reina  Nuestra  Senora  (q  d  o) 
y  su  Augusta  Real  familia  continuan  en  esta 
corte  sin  novedad  en  su  interesante  salud.” 

Then  follow  the  different  royal  decrees 
under  the  different  ministries  of  Estado,  Go- 
bemacion,  Gracia  y  Justicia,  Marina,  &c. 
These  sometimes  occupy  three,  sometimes 
four  columns.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the 
promotions,  whether  as  Grandees,  Senators, 
or  the  Army,  Navy,  &c.  The  non-official 
part  of  the  Gaceta  contains  the  news  from 
England,  France,  and  other  countries ;  and 
then  come  the  Noticias  Nacionales,  or  do¬ 
mestic  news  from  Alicant  and  Barcelona, 
down  to  Vittoria,  Zaragoza,  and  Zamora. 

If  the  Cortes  be  sitting,  then  follow  the 
debates  in  the  Senado,  or  Senate,  and  in 
the  Congreso  de  los  Deputados,  or  Spanish 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  day  before.  Of 
original  political  writing,  or  leading  article 
work,  the  Gaceta  contains  none :  but  in 
place  of  these  there  are  sometimes  economi¬ 
cal  and  agricultural  extracts,  or  paragraphs 
touching  meat,  drink,  clothing,  vegetables, 
gardening,  and  the  like.  The  Gaceta  is 
about  the  size  of  the  French  Steele,  con¬ 
taining  twelve  columns,  of  which  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  portion  is  original  matter.  The  respon¬ 
sible  editor  is  Gervallo  Tzaga,  and  his 
work  could  be  just  as  well  done  by  any 
printer  or  printer’s  reader  of  Madrid,  Lon¬ 
don,  or  Paris,  who  understood  the  Spanish 
language.  The  circulation  of  the  Gaceta 
is  not  known,  but  as  it  is  taken  in  in  all  go¬ 
vernment  offices,  and  by  all  public  function¬ 
aries,  it  must  be  considerable. 

The  Eco  del  Comercio  is  considerably 
larger  in  size  than  the  Gaceta;  in  fact,  it 
is  within  an  inch  of  the  size  of  the  Journal 
des  Dibats.  The  Eco  del  Comercio  is  a 
daily  morning  paper  of  Exaltado  and  Pro- 
gresista  principles,  and  was  once  the  great 
organ  of  the  Spanish  liberals.  It  lost 


or  some  jcsuitical  article  of  either  one  or 
other  of  the  brothers -in-law. 

Salamanca,  the  present  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  though  incapable  of  writing  himself, 
established  a  newspaper,  called  the  Uni¬ 
versal,  edited  by  Escosura,  his  Minister  of 
Gobernacion,  at  the  close  of  1845,  and  now 
he  has  also  an  organ,  called  El  Correo,  in 
which  his  opinions  are  put  into  decent 
Spanish  by  some  clerk  or  secretary.  The 
feet,  therefore,  that  newspaper  writers  some¬ 
times  arrive  at  the  post  of  minister,  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  political  chief,  causes  deputies ' 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  press  as  a 
political  speculation,  and  induces  many 
young  men  to  embark  in  the  career  of 
journalism.  Though  newspaper  writers  do 
not  exercise  in  Spain  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  public  mind  as  in  France,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  journals  are  less  powerfully 
written  and  less  read,  yet  they  are  looked 
up  to  with  more  admiration  and  respect 
than  in  Paris  by  the  million,  and  are  more 
frequently  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  places  of  high  honor  and  emolu¬ 
ment.  One  instance  of  this  is  presented 
in  the  history  of  Gonzales  Bravo,  a  man  of 
a  character  so  questionable  that  he  could 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  no  other  country 
than  Spain.  This  person,  distinguished  in 
his  youthful  career  by  excesses  and  irregu¬ 
larities  of  no  commendable  kind,  became, 
in  his  early  manhood,  proprietor  and  editor 
of  a  journal,  El  Guirigay.,  more  infamous 
than  the  Age  or  the  Satirist,  was  elected 
to  the  Cortes,  gathered  a  party  around  him 
of  more  than  forty  deputies,  became  Minis¬ 
ter  of  State  and  President  of  the  Council, 
and  for  three  or  four  years  filled  the  high 
office  of  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Portugal. 
That  he  possessed  some  smartness  and 
shrewdness  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker  can¬ 
not  be  denied  ;  but  he  was  as  scurrilous,  as 
unscrupulous,  and  as  unprincipled  as  the  late 
Theodore  Hook  ;  and  who  in  his  senses,  in 
England,  ever  thought  of  such  a  man  as 
minister,  minister’s  secretary,  or  for  any 
berth  whatever  under  the  government  after 
his  connection  with  the  John  Bull?  Yet 
Hook  was  a  man  of  infinitely  more  talent, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  than  Gonzales  Bravo.  The  difference 
between  England  and  Spain  is  this — that  in 
England  we  look  to  character  and  conduct 
in  public  men,  while  they  are  more  lax  in 
these  points  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  official  paper  of  Madrid  is  the  Ga¬ 
ceta  de  Madrid  which  is  published  at  the 
Imprenta  Nacional,  and  which  may  be  ob¬ 
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ground,  however,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Count  Parsent  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
the  Infant  Don  Francisco  de  Paula  and  his 
family,  and  still  more  when  it  joined  the 
coalition  against  Espartero.  Mendialdna 
and  Meca  were  the  proprietors  of  the  paper, 
and  they  also  took  a  share  in  the  editorship  ; 
but  the  principal  writer  in  the  Eco^  till 
lately,  was  Juan  Bautista  Alonso,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  or  Go- 
bernaciony  in  the  Lopes  and  Caballero  minis¬ 
try  of  1843.  Terradillos  and  Castaneira 
also  wrote  in  it  not  very  long  ago ;  but 
whether  they  still  contribute  we  are  unable 
to  affirm  positively.  The  price  of  the  Eco 
in  Madrid  is  16  reals  a  month,  or  96  reals  a 
year ;  in  the  provinces  it  is  20  reals  a  month, 
and  234  by  the  year.  Each  number  sells 
over  the  counter  for  10  cuartos.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Eco  was  about  from  1500 
to  2000  in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  risen  within  the  present.  The 
private  correspondence  of  the  Ecoy  from 
all  parts  of  Spain,  is  copious,  but  strongly 
tinged  with  party  bias.  It  generally  con¬ 
tains  about  three  columns  of  leading  arti¬ 
cles,  which  would  be  equal  to  about  one 
column  of  our  Herald  or  Times  leaders,  or 
about  one  and  a  quarter  of  the  Chronicle. 
The  original  writing  has  always  appeared 
to  us  somewhat  turgid  and  bombastic.  Oc¬ 
casionally  humorous  pasquinades  may  be 
found  in  the  back  pages,  but  always  written 
in  a  strong  Progresista  party  spirit. 

The  Clamor  publico  is  also  a  morning 
Progresista  paper,  founded  in  1844,  and  is 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Eco  del  Comercio. 
It  is,  however,  more  pithily  and  less  turgid¬ 
ly  written,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity 
of  leading-article  matter.  The  articles  are 
— a  rare  virtue  in  a  Spanish  newspaper — 
distinguished  by  brevity.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Clamor  is  Fernando  Corradi,  and 
the  editors  Perez,  Calvo,  Galvez,  Carnero, 
Rascon,  and  Letamendi.  The  number  of 
subscribers  varies  from  about  2500  to  3000. 
The  number  of  advertisements  in  the  Clamor 
is  from  two  to  nine,  and  rarely  amounts  to 
a  dozen.  The  folletiny  or  feuilletony  is  gene¬ 
rally  filled  with  a  translation  from  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Dumas,  Soulie,  Balzac,  or  some 
celebrated  Feuilletoniste  of  Paris.  The 
price  of  the  Clamor  in  Madrid  is  12  reals 
a  month,  20  in  the  provinces,  28  in  foreign 
countries,  and  30  in  countries  out  of 
Europe. 

The  Heraldo  a  morning  and  evening  paper, 
was,  two  years  ago  an  out-and-out  Nar¬ 
vaez  organ  ;  and,  indeed,  has  always  been 


friendly  to  the  Duke  of  Valencia.  It  was 
entirely  ministerial  in  1845  and  46,  when 
the  Duke  of  Valencia  was  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  War,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  purchased  for  Narvaez,  in  the 
beginning  of  1846,  by  Don  Gonzalo  Jose 
de  Vilches,  deputy  for  Toledo,  a  stock-job¬ 
ber  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Madrid,  and 
who  succeeded  Jose  Salamanca,  the  present 
Minister  of  Hacienday  or  Finance,  as  Nar¬ 
vaez’s  man  of  business.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  Patricio  Escosura,  at 
present  Minister  of  Gobernaciony  was  for  a 
short  time  the  editor,  in  which  office  he 
succeeded  Louis  Jose  Sartorius,  deputy  for 
Cuenca,  and  Jose  de  Zaragoza,  deputy  for 
Ciudad  Real,  who  were  proprietors  as  well 
as  editors  of  the  paper.  During  their  in¬ 
cumbency  Alcala  Galiano,  one  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  for  Madrid,  and  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  and  learned  men  in  Spain,  was  a 
frequent  contributor,  and  so  was  Senor 
i  Ortez  Canseco  Coello  Alfaro,  who  speaks 
and  writes  French  with  great  fluency,  who 
was,  in  truth,  educated  in  Franee,  and  who 
is  correspondent  to  more  than  one  French 
newspaper  ;  Andnaga  and  Perrot  were  also 
j  regular  and  frequent  contributors.  Well 
penned  articles  occasionally  appear  in  the 
Heraldo  ;  but  it  is  a  paper  generally  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  insincere,  Jesuitical,  and  anti-na¬ 
tional  spirit.  Till  the  middle  of  the  past 
year  it  was  the  organ  of  the  higher  Modera- 
dos  and  Afrancesados,  Narvaez,  Mon,  Pi- 
dal,  Mayans,  &c. ;  and  still  it  represents 
their  opinions^  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
personal  views  of  Narvaez.  Its  circulation 
in  1843  and  44  amounted  to  6000  or  7000 
copies,  but  in  1846  it  had  fallen  to  4800, 
and  now  that  the  Faro  has  been  set  up  by 
Mon  and  Pidal,  it  is  probable  it  does  not 
circulate  more  than  4000  copies,  if  so  much. 
The  advertisements  in  the  Heraldo  are,  for  a 
Madrid  journal,  considerable.  They  amount 
from  about  eighteen  to  twenty-four  daily. 
In  its  folletin  there  is  nothing  original,  the 
feuilleton  being  altogether  translations  from 
French  feuilletonists  of  celebrity.  The  sub¬ 
scription  for  Madrid  is  12  reals  a  month, 
20  for  the  provinces  and  foreign  countries, 
and  24  en  ultra  war,  or  out  of  Europe. 

The  Espanol  is  not  particularly  connect¬ 
ed  with  any  party  ;  and  there  are  queer 
stories  current  in  Madrid  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  established.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  and  editor  is,  or  was,  in  the  past  year, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Andres  Borrego, 
the  son  of  a  Spanish  refugee.  Don  Andres 
was  educated  in  Paris  at  the  Ecole  Militaire 
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defonso  by  a  first-rate  power!  This  may 
be  scandal,  but  it  was,  and  is,  universally 
credited. 

A  short  time  ago  Borrego  is  understood 
to  have  sold  his  proprietary  interest  in  this 
journal  to  others,  though  his  literary  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  is  still  kept  up.  The  journal, 
however,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  two  years 
ago.  Not  only  is  it  worse  managed  me¬ 
chanically,  but  it  is  printed  on  worse  paper 
and  in  a  worse  type.  The  spirit  of  the 
manufactured  correspondence  has  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  the  leading  articles  are  staler, 
and  more  tame.  During  the  discussions  on 

O 

the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  Montpensier  marriage,  there  were  some 
good  articles  in  the  Espanol ;  and  Borrego, 
who  is  a  man  of  considerable  reading  and 
research,  is  believed  to  have  furnished  to 
Mr.  Henry  Bulwer  materials  for  his  notes 
on  the  sublet. 

The  price  of  the  Espanol  in  Madrid  is 
12  reals  a  month,  and  125  reals  a  year ;  in 
the  provinces  it  is  21  reals  a  month,  and 
220  a  year.  It  is  a  morning  and  evening 
paper,  i.  c.,  there  is  an  evening  edition. 

The  Espectador  is  an  Esparterist  Pro- 
gresista  print,  appearing  every  morning. 
The  responsible  editor  is  one  Francisco 
!  Sales  de  Fuentes,  and  the  proprietor  Cor¬ 
dero,  the  rich  Maragato  deputy,  who  owns 
I  so  much  house  and  other  property  in  Ma- 
I  drid,  and  who  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Lisbon 
at  the  period  of  the  downfall  of  the  Regent. 
The  principal  writers  in  the  Espectador 
were  Ortiz  and  Serrano.  VVe  say  were,  for 
journals  in  Spain  represent  individuals  and 
cliques,  and  change  writers  and  proprietors 
from  month  to  month.  Unless,  therefore, 
one  has  a  correspondent  always  on  the  spot 
watching  these  changes,  it  were  impossible 
for  a  monthly,  still  more  impossible  for  a 
quarterly  journal,  to  give  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chances  and  changes  befalling 
Spanish  newspapers.  The  Espectador  is, 
to  our  apprehension,  conducted  without  any 
extraordinary  ability.  It  is  ever  harping 
on  one  string — the  Regent,  the  whole  Re¬ 
gent,  and  nothing  but  the  Regent ! 

A  proof  of  the  remark,  touching  the 
chances  and  changes  in  modem  Spanish 
journals,  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  an 
evening  paper  called  the  Castellano.  In 
the  early  part  of  1846  it  was  called  the 
Castellano,  and  was  a  small  Moderado 
organ,  professing  impartiality,  which  it 
proved  after  its  own  fashion,  by  writing 
every  day  in  a  different  sense.  Aniceto 
Alvarez,  then  and  now  deputy  for  Segovia, 


of  St.  Cyr.  He  was  a  pupil  there  some 
three  or  four  and  thirty  years  ago,  and 
among  his  contemporaries  no  very  credita¬ 
ble  things  are  stated  as  to  his  earlier  career. 
After  he  left  St.  Cyr,  Borrego,  we  believe, 
resided  some  time  in  England,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquired  the  language  to  be  able  to 
write  in  it.  In  1829,  30,  and  31,  he  was 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald 
newspaper,  and  after  the  death  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  returned  to  Madrid.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Countess  Montigo,  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  our  Consul  at 
Malaga,  or  Alicant,  Don  Andres  was  en¬ 
abled  to  launch  into  Journalism,  and  the 
Espanol  owes  to  him  its  paternity.  From 
the  moment  it  appeared  it  was  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  that 
had  seen  the  light  in  Spain.  Not  merely 
was  it  well  got  up  mechanically,  but  the 
correspondence,  domestic  and  foreign,  was 
the  best  that  was  published  in  any  Spanish 
paper.  The  letters  from  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  the 
Hague,  &c.,  which  frequently  filled  its 
columns,  were  skilfully  and  artistically  com¬ 
piled,  though  written  in  the  Calle  del  Pez 
at  Madrid.  There  could  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  Borrego  had  readiness,  tact,  and 
wonderful  facility  and  flexibility  ;  and  that 
either  from  reading  or  travel  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
leading  political  men  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  The  leading  articles,  too,  were 
tolerably  written,  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  without  that  turgid  gran¬ 
diloquence  and  wordiness  for  which  Spanish 
newspapers  are  so  remarkable.  Borrego 
was  supposed  to  have  been  aided  in  his  la¬ 
bors  by  Chova,  Campo,  Amor,  Seijas,  Esco¬ 
bar,  &c.  But  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
questioned  talent  of  his  journal,  its  occa¬ 
sional  original  reviews  and  folletin,  its  ex¬ 
cellent  arrangement,  clear  type,  good  paper, 
and  creditable  getting  up,  the  circulation 


and  creditable  gettin^^ 
of  the  Espanol  fluctuated  between  2000  and 
3000.  It  certainly  never  exceeded,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  it  ever  amounted  to  the  latter  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  its  advertisements  rarely  amount¬ 
ed  to  ten.  while  they  more  frequently  were 
only  half  the  number.  People  asked  why 
was  this — and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
no  body  of  men,  or  no  party  in  Spain,  could 
trust  Andres  Borrego.  Some  there  were 
who  knew  the  man  and  his  doings  more  in¬ 
timately,  who  stated  that  the  services  of 
his  journal,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  secured 
for  a  consideration  by  a  certain  foreign  am¬ 
bassador,  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  11- 
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and  administrator  of  the  Bienes  Nacion- 
o/c«,  was  the  proprietor  and  chief  editor. 
He  was  aided  by  Mendez  Alvaro  y  Prida. 
In  1845  this  journal  was  published  at  10 
reals  a  month ;  in  April  1846,  it  reduced 
its  price  to  six,  and  its  size  to  one  sheet  of 
Punch;  or  we  may,  perhaps,  more  aptly 
say,  to  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  foreign  post, 
and  changed  its  name  from  Castellano  to 
El  Neutral^  the  latter  name  being  adopted 
by  the  proprietor  and  chief  editor,  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  he  wished  to  be 
neutral  himself.  Not  finding  his  neutrality 
profitable,  either  as  a  deputy  or  a  journal¬ 
ist,  he  has  in  the  last  month  given  his  pa¬ 
per  the  name  of  El  Popular  (the  Progre- 
Mstas  call  it  the  Unpopular)^  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  furious  denouncers  of 
Bulwer,  and  raves  in  very  short,  but  very 
violent  columns,  about  native  industry, 
Catalonia,  manufactures,  &c.  The  best  of 
the  joke  is,  that  about  eight  months  before 
this  last  change,  Alvaro  was  president  at 
the  dinner  given  to  Cobden  by  the  soi-disant 
free-traders  of  Madrid.  The  circulation 
of  the  Castellano  never  exceeded  1500 ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Neutral  and 
Popular  never  exceeded  lOOO. 

The  Universal  is  a  morning  and  evening 
paper,  established  in  December  1845,  by 
Jose  Salamanca,  the  present  Minister  of 
Hacienda,  then  banker,  stock-broker,  and 
salt  contractor.  The  price  was  eight  reals 
a  month.  At  its  starting  Salamanca  boast¬ 
ed  it  had  a  circulation  of  4000 ;  but  that 
man,  with  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and 
too  little  capital,  moral,  moneyed,  or  intel¬ 
lectual, — who  was  and  is,  like  the  doctors 
pf  Valencia,  Medicos  de  Valencia  haldas 
laraas  y  poco  ciencia — with  long  skirts, 
little  science,  and  no  truth,  and  who  said 
more  in  a  day  than  you  could  believe  in  a 
month,  did  not,  and  does  not,  always 
speak  with  a  proper  regard  to  facts  and 
^ures,  as  the  creditors  of  Spain  know  to 
their  cost.  Escosura,  lately  home  minister. 
Pastor,  Cardesso,  Serafin,  Calderon,  Flores, 
and  Doncel,  wrote  in  the  Universal ;  but 
with  all  the  pushing  which  the  banker, 
stock-broker,  and  salt  contractor,  was  able 
to  give,  it  is  believed  the  bona  fide  circula¬ 
tion  never  amounted  to  above,  if  it  ever 
actually  reached,  2000.  It  is  possible  that 
Salamanca  may  have  distributed,  gratis, 
another  thousand.  The  Universal  was  well 
enough  gotten  up  for  a  Spanish  paper. 

The  TiempOy  which  existed  till  the  period 
Pacheco  entered  the  ministry,  was  a  daily 
evening  paper,  written  in  the  Moderado 


sense,  and  was  the  organ,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  of  the  Pacheco  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  proprietor  was  Manuel  Moreno, 
and  the  editor  Jose  Moreno  Lopes,  assisted 
by  Grijalba,  Ferer  del  Rio,  and  others  of 
the  party.  The  circulation  was  about  1000, 
it  certainly  never  exceeded  1500.  The 
Tiempo  was,  even  as  an  opposition  paper,  a 
stiff,  starched  piece  of  Moderadoism,  prig¬ 
gish  and  pragmatical  to  a  degree.  Latterly, 
— i.  e.,  since  the  10th  of  June  of  the  present 
year, — the  Tiempo  has  emerged  into  the 
Correo.  So  long  as  Pacheco  was  in  the 
ministry,  Cardenas,  who  wrote  formerly  in 
the  Globoy  an  extinct  Moderado  paper,  was 
editor ;  but  he,  with  others,  left  it  when  the 
Pacheco  ministry  was  broken  up,  and  Spain 
was  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Jose 
Salamanca. 

The  Correo  is  now  the  organ  of  that 
mobile  adventurer,  and  receives  his  inspira¬ 
tions  touching  revenue  and  expenditure — 
salt  mines,  and  the  saltatory  affairs  of  the 
Circo  Theatre — Custom  Houses,  and  Cata¬ 
lonian  cottons — Titulos  of  the  3,  4,  and  5 
per  cents — Inscripciones  of  the  debt  with¬ 
out  interest — Cupones  uncapitalized —  Vales 
no  consolidados — Denda  corrientenegociable 
— Laminae  provinciales — Acciones  de  S. 
Fernando — Acciones  de  Isabel  IL^  (^c.,  SfC. 
Though  this  journal  was  given  away  for  a 
week  at  starting,  by  orders  of  the  stirring, 
speculating  Salamanca,  yet  it  has  not  wrig¬ 
gled  itself  into  a  circulation ;  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  poor  affair.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  its  exact  bond,  fide  circula¬ 
tion,  but  he  wto  would  give  it  1000  would 
probably  exceed  the  mark.  The  Correo  is 
often  without  an  advertisement,  and  seldom 
exceeds  the  number  of  six  or  seven.  Its 
folletin  is  a  translation  from  the  French. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  very  losing  concern,  but 
so  are  nearly  all  the  Spanish  journals, 
though  they  are  supported  for  political 
objects  by  those  whose  organ  they  are.  In 
fact,  journalism  is  now  at  so  low  an  ebb  in 
Spain,  that  even  the  Espectador  and  Eco^ 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  though 
representing  national  interests,  and  really 
national  opinions,  are  supported  by  Joint 
Stock  Companies.  To  the  credit  of  the 
old  Progresista  party,  it  must  be  stated, 
that  all  the  leaders,  or*  nearly  all,  of  that 
really  national  party,  joined  in  taking 
shares  to  re-establish  the  Espectador. 

When  Mon  and  Pidal  separated  from 
Narvaez,  the  brothers-in-law  set  up  the  Fa¬ 
ro  as  their  organ,  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the 
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present  year.  Both  the  ex-ministers  write 
in  it ;  and  indifferently  ill,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  they  write.  Pidal  is  a  species  of 
rustic  pedant,  brutal  and  vehement  in 
manner ;  and  Mon,  though  not  pedantical, 
is  certainly  not  a  very  polished  or  literary 
person.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  financial  knowledge,  but  is  very 
ambitious,  insincere,  tricky,  and  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Pidal,  too,  is  Jesuitical  after 
the  fashion  of  a  paysan  du  Danube.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  have  attacked  the 
Queen  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  insinuat¬ 
ed  all  sorts  of  foul  paragraphs  in  reference 
to  her  Majesty  and  Serrano.  The  govern¬ 
ment  having,  at  the  end  of  September, 
taken  up  the  matter,  an  apologetic  para¬ 
graph  appeared  in  consequence  in  the  Fa¬ 
ro.  The  day  following,  Don  Cayetano 
Cortes,  retired  from  the  editorship.  Don 
F.  Ormachea  sent  a  letter  to  the  Espaflol, 
announcing  the  cessation  of  his  connexion  ! 
with  the  journal.  Seri  or  Seijas  Lozano,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Sotomayo  Cabinet, 
also  left,  and  Sefior  Tasaro,  a  writer 
in  it,  has  fought  a  duel  with  Colonel  Ganda- 
ra,  each  firing  two  shots.  What  men  of 
straw  have  since  filled  the  places  of  these 
writers  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  know. 
Nobody  believes  that  they  were  the  authors 
of  the  incriminated  paragraphs,  or  that  they 
were  really  the  guilty  parties.  The  real 
delinquents  have  been  in  higher  situations 
than  as  scissors-men  to  newspapers. 

The  Conciliador,  the  exponent  of  the 
Viluma  opinions,  died  from  inanition  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Pensamiento  de  la  Nacion^  was  a 
weekly  absolutist  print,  in  the  Viluma  and 
Montemolino  interest,  which  also  died  a 
short  while  ago.  Sefior  Balmcs  was  the 
editor,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  the  direct¬ 
or.  It  never  circulated  above  300  copies. 
The  CatolicOy  a  church  and  state  absolutist 
evening  paper,  we  believe  still  exists.  It 
is  edited  by  an  obscure  priest,  and  cir¬ 
culates  only  among  certain  of  the  clergy 
and  farmers. 

The  Postdata  was  an  evening  print,  the 
organ  of  ministers  during  the  Narvaez, 
Mon,  Pidal,  Mayans,  and  Armero  Cabinet. 
Collantes  was  the  proprietor,  and  Collantes 
Andneza  and  others,  writers.  One  of  the 
editors,  Lasheras,  obtained  a  good  place, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  never  cir¬ 
culated  above  200  or  300.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  10  reals  a  month. 

The  Esperanza  was  an  evening  paper, 
which  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  its  ad¬ 


vocacy  of  the  Montemolino  marriage. 
The  Conde  de  Cuba  Faledo,  and  others, 
were  the  proprietors,  and  Bestieres,  Rosel- 
lo.  Sierra,  and  Fort,  editors.  Some  say 
the  circulation  amounted  to  3000,  while 
others  state  it  at  only  half  the  amount.  It 
was  almost  without  advertisements. 

The  Guia  del  Comercio  is  a  weekly  com¬ 
mercial  paper,  about  the  size  of  the  Literary 
Gazettty  published  at  5  reals  a  month,  every 
Wednesday.  It  has  a  considerable  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  but 
few  advertisements. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  newspaper 
press  of  Spain,  it  remains  for  us  to  say  a 
few  words  as  tp  its  characteristics. 

A  newspaper  in  Madrid  does  not,  as  in 
Paris,  represent  great  parties,  as  the  Dehats 
and  ConservateuTy  the  Ministeral  party — 
the  Pressey  the  discontented  young  Con¬ 
servatives — the  Nationaly  the  Republicans 
— the  C onstitutionnely  the  party  of  Thiers, 
and  the  Siec/e,  the  party  of  Odillon  Barrot, 
all  numbering  many  thousands  of  readers, 
and  having,  therefore,  deep  hold  on  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  country.  Still 
less  does  a  newspaper  represent,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  wealthy  individual  proprietors,  as 
the  TimeSy  with  capital,  enterprise,  energy, 
industry,  admirable  organization,  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  means  to  end  to  catch  the  popular 
breeze.  Neither  docs  any  newspaper  in 
Madrid  come  within  fifty  degrees,  in  point 
of  the  capital,  of  the  Heraldy  or  the  Chro- 
nicky  or  the  Daily  News;  or  within  a 
thousand  degrees  of  the  talent,  skill,  and 
literary  ability  of  these  able  journals,  or 
their  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their 
respective  parties.  The  fact  is,  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  poor  and  profitless  thing  in 
Spain ;  and  because  it  is  profitless  as  a 
mercantile  speculation,  it  stands  below  par 
in  every  way,  whether  in  reference  to  men¬ 
tal,  moral,  or  mechanical  resources. 

A  newspaper  in  Spain  is  too  often  the 
speculation  of  a  handful  of  needy  and  un¬ 
principled  individuals  to  promote  their  own 
political  and  personal  views,  in  which  specu¬ 
lation  they  embark  equally  without  money 
or  without  character.  But  if,  seventy 
years  ago,  an  English  tradesman,  or  a 
couple  of  them,  did  embark  in  speculations 
of  this  kind,  they  took  care  to  keep  their 
engagements,  and  to  be  provided  with  a 
reasonable  capital,  “  to  pay  their  way,”  to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  much  current  and  well 
understood  eastward  as  well  as  westward  of 
Temple  Bar.  There  is  nothing  disreputa¬ 
ble  in  a  tradesman  turning  journalist,  if  he 
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have  the  wherewithal  to  conduct  his  estab¬ 
lishment  ;  hut  for  grandees  or  princes  of 
the  blood— like  the  father  of  the  present 
king,  Don  Francisco  di  Paula — to  em¬ 
bark  in  a  newspaper  speculation  and  be 
found  wanting  on  the  days  of  call  was  not 
creditable.  The  multitude  of  journals  in 
Madrid — six  morning  and  seven  evening 
papers- — or  a  population  in  round  numbers 
of  210,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  not  30,000 
can  read,  and  not  15,000  can  afford  to  buy 
the  luxury  of  a  paper,  is  a  monstrous  waste 
of  literary  labor,  of  type,  paper,  pens  and 
ink,  and  paragraph  and  leading-article 
material.  It  follows  that  able  political 
writers  are  not  encouraged,  for  they  can¬ 
not  be  paid,  and  hence  the  indifferent 
writing  of  the  journals.  A  great  many 
contributions  are  sent  in  gratis  by  political 
men  who  desire  to  spread  their  political 
opinions,  or  to  serve  their  party.  The 
writers  by  profession  are  badly  paid,  and 
they  make  up  in  turgidity  what  they  want 
in  thought.  Men  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  thinking  on  and  well  weighing  a  subject, 
when  they  are  not  adequately  paid  for  their 
pains.  Declamation  is  so  easy,  and  the 
Spanish  language  so  gracefully  and  sonor¬ 
ously  lends  itself  to  flowing  and  fine  sound¬ 
ing  phrases,  that  column  after  column  is 
spun  out,  full  of  sound,  but  signifying 
nothing.  If  Spanish  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments  were  prepared  to  pay  as  proprietors 
and  editors  pay  their  writers  in  England 
and  France,  we  do  not  say  they  would  get 
such  writing  as  can  be  procured  in  London 
and  Paris,  but  we  do  say  they  might  find 
sensible  and  instructed  men,  like  Conde, 
the  author  of  the  Historia  de  la  Dominacion 
de  los  Arabes  en  Eapafia  ;  like  Llorente, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  History  of  the 
Inquisition,  written  during  his  exile,  and 
published  in  Paris  in  1818  ;  like  Quintana, 
author  of  Vidas  de  Espafloles  Celebres  ; 
like  de  Larra,  author  of  Espafia  desde 
Fernando  VII.  hasta  Mendizabal  ;  like  Ca¬ 
ballero  ;  like  old  Burgos,  the  ex-minister 
and  translator  of  Horace ;  or  like  old  Mar¬ 
tinez  de  la  Rosa,  who,  though  somewhat  too 
faded  and  flowery,  ruined  and  broken  down, 
is  yet  as  the  vase  of  Moore — 

“  You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you 
will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still.” 

But  no  ;  there  is  an  indolence  and  a  stag¬ 
nation  among  proprietors  and  editors  which 
are  extraordinary.  All  the  feuilletons  are 
translated  at  second  hand  from  the  French, 


and  some  of  them  indifferently  translated. 
Occasionally,  in  many  of  the  papers,  there 
are  humorous  articles  and  pasquinades. 
This  is  a  species  of  cleverness  in  which 
Spaniards  have  never  been  deficient.  So 
much,  indeed,  does  this  talent  abound,  that 
there  have  been  two  or  three  journals  de¬ 
voted  to  such  trifles,  among  which  the  Fray 
Gerundio  and  the  Tarantula  may  be  named. 
But  the  humor  is  often  very  savage  and 
truculent,  for  a  Spaniard 

“  Burns  with  one  love  with  one  resentment  glows.” 

If  he  is  not  violently  for  you,  he  is  despe¬ 
rately  and  to  the  death  against  you,  and 
will  wage  “  guerra  al  cuchUlo.'*'*  Some¬ 
times,  too,  for  the  taste  of  the  nation  is  not 
very  refined,  the  humor  is  coarse  and  ob¬ 
scene,  with  filthy  and  disgusting  allusions. 
To  witty  refinement,  the  Spaniards  are  for 
the  most  part  strangers,  but  some  of  the 
Andalusians  are  pleasant  banterers,  and 
write  what  Brantome  calls  readable  Rodo¬ 
montades  Espagnolles. 

The  stenographer’s  art  is  tolerably  well 
known  at  Madrid,  and  is  brought  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  Spanish  journals 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  and 
Senate.  The  reporters  of  the  Spanish  press 
are  a  very  hilarious,  hirsute,  filthy-looking 
race,  smelling  rancidly  of  garlic,  tobacco, 
and  bad  aguardiente.  You  may  see  a  dozen 
of  them  in  the  reporters’  box,  laughing, 
chattering,  and  playing  at  horse-play  and 
practical  tricks  before  and  during  the  de¬ 
bates.  A  low-lived,  boozy,  debauched, 
jolly  set  of  dogs  are  these  Spanish  steno¬ 
graphers,  somewhat  resembling  the  British 
penny-a-liners. 

In  size  and  arrangement  of  matter,  the 
Spanish  press  resembles  the  French  very 
exactly.  But  in  outward  form  and  collo¬ 
cation  of  matter  lies  all  the  likeness  ;  for 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the 
French  press,  are  wanting. 


Naval  Preparations  in  France. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  naval  constructions  are  announced  as  being 
intended  to  be  executed  in  the  port  of  Cherbourg 
in  the  year  1848: — The  Seine,  steam-frigate,  of  540- 
horse  power,  is  to  be  completely  fitt^  out;  the 
steam-corvettes  the  Colbert  and  the  Newton  are  to 
be  launched  ;  a  steam-corvettd  of  200-horse  power, 
named  the  Milan,  is  to  be  place<i  on  the  stocks,  and 
carried  to  8-24ths.  A  20-gun  brig,  the  Obligado,  is 
to  be  commenced  and  carried  to  12-24ths  ;  the  Aus- 
terlitz,  man-of-war  of  the  2d  class,  is  to  12-24ths; 
the  Tilsit,  of  the  3d  class,  to  16-24ths;  the  Bellone 
frigate,  of  the  2d  class,  to  18-24ths;  the  Resolue 
frigate,  of  the  3d  class,  to  16-24ths;  and  the  Eury- 
dice  corvette  to  be  terminated  within  3-24ths. 
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From  the  London  Qnnrterlj  Review. 

LIFE  OF  ELIZABETH  FRY. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  Edited  by  two  of  her  Daughters.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
London,  1847. 

We  do  not  disguise  the  increasing  hesita-  zeal  which  governed  the  whole,  an  enthusi- 
tion  with  which  we  receive  biographies  asm  regulated  but  never  chilled  by  judg- 
founded  on  private  notes  and  diaries  that  ment ; — and  we  have  a  character  armed  at 


record,  or  seem  to  do  so,  the  thoughts  and 
struggles  of  the  inmost  heart.  Any  one  of 
eminence,  in  the  present  day,  who  commits 
these  things  to  paper,  must  do  so  under 
the  full  conviction  that,  like  Castor  and 
Pollux,  as  he  himself  sets  his  journals  will 
rise  ;  and  that  whatever  he  has  written  in 
his  closet  will  be  proclaimed  on  the  house¬ 
tops.  Such  a  prospect  of  envied  or  unen- 
vicd  fame  cannot  but  give  a  tinge  to  the 
sentiments  and  language  ;  cause  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  some  incidents  and  reflections,  and 
the  suppression  of  others  ;  bring  forward 
art  at  the  expense  of  nature ;  and,  in  short, 
prompt  every  one  to  wear  his  best  for  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  The  autobiography  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  work  must,  however, 
be  considered  as  in  great  measure  exempt 
from  this  criticism.  The  larger  proportion 
of  it  was  written  in  early  days,  before  jour¬ 
nalizing  bad  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and 
secret  cogitations  forced  into  notoriety,  like 
reluctant  Speakers  of  old  into  the  chair  of 
the  Commons.  Yet,  while  the  stamp  of 
originality  remains,  we  discern  the  traces  of 
a  revising  hand — a  hand  guided  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  feelings  of  maturer  years,  which 
apparently  has  spared  in  candour  much 
that  it  might  otherwise  have  been  wished  to 
erase,  and  retouched  the  remainder,  far  less 
in  vanity  than  in  graceful  timidity,  so  soon 
as  Mrs.  Fry  had  perceived  beyond  a  doubt 
that,  alive  or  dead,  in  true  or  false  colors, 
she  was  destined  to  afford  a  repast  to  the 
public  appetite.  In  truth,  however,  we 
should  be  loath  to  subject  this  publication 
to  any  ordinary  criticism ;  it  deals  with 
common  life,  and  yet  soars  above  it ;  asso¬ 
ciates  with  man,  and  yet  walks  with  God; 
never  so  elevated  as  when  grovelling  in  the 
mire,  it  exhibits  a  career  that  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed — but  which,  we  venture  to  add,  ought 
not  in  all  its  parts  to  be  generally  followed. 

That  this  admirable  woman  had  a  special 
vocation  for  the  office  she  undertook  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  every  step  of  her  progress  ;  her  in¬ 
tellectual  constitution  was  singularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  peculiar  task ;  add  to  this  the 


all  points,  ready  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  of 
every  conceivable  obstacle  that  could  im¬ 
pede  her  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  great 
design.  Among  subordinate,  yet  very  real 
advantages,  we  cannot  fail  to  count  the  suc¬ 
cor  she  derived  from  her  connexion  with 
the  Society  of  Friends.  A  little  eccentrici¬ 
ty  of  action  was  considered  permissible,  and 
even  natural,  in  the  member  of  a  body  al¬ 
ready  recognised  as  eccentric  in  opinions, 
eccentric  in  dress,  eccentric  in  language. 
Philanthropy,  too,  had  been  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  this  respectable 
brotherhood  ;  a  devious  effort  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  mankind  passed  in  one  of  them  without 
censure — almost  without  observation.  The 
Quaker-habit  and  Quaker-renown  disarmed 
hostility,  nay,  propitiated  favor ;  it  se¬ 
cured  first  the  introduction  to  magistrates, 
to  nobles,  to  ministers,  to  emperors.  When 
so  much  was  effected,  the  rest  was  sure ; 
her  simple  dignity  of  demeanor,  her  singu¬ 
larly  musical  voice,  her  easy  unaffected  lan¬ 
guage,  the  fit  vehicle  of  her  unfailing  good 
sense,  her  earnest  piety  and  unmistakeable 
disinterestedness,  enchained  the  most  reluc¬ 
tant  ;  and  to  every  Cabinet  and  Court  of 
Europe  wherereligion  and  humanity  could  be 
maintained  or  advanced,  she  obtained  ready 
admission  as  a  herald  of  peace  and  charity. 

But,  we  must  repeat,  we  take  her  as  the 
exception,  not  as  the  rule.  The  high  and 
holy  duties  assigned  to  women  by  the  de¬ 
crees  of  Providence  are  essentially  of  a  se¬ 
cret  and  retiring  nature  ;  it  is  in  the  priva¬ 
cy  of  the  closet  that  the  soft,  yet  sterling 
wisdom  of  the  Christian  mother  stamps 
those  impressions  on  the  youthful  heart, 
which,  though  often  defaced,  are  seldom 
wholly  obliterated.  Whatever  tends  to 
withdraw  her  from  these  sacred  offices,  or 
even  abate  their  full  force  and  efficacy,  is 
high  treason  against  the  hopes  of  a  nation. 
We  do  not  deny  that  valuable  services  may 
be  safely,  and  indeed  are  safely,  rendered 
by  many  intelligent  and  pious  ladies  who 
devote  their  hours  of  leisure  or  recreation 
to  the  Raratongas  and  Tahitis  of  British 
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Christendom — it  is  not  to  such  that  we  would 
make  allusion  ;  our  thoughts  are  directed 
to  that  total  absorption  which,  plunging 
women  into  the  vortex  of  eccentric  and  self- 
imposed  obligations,  merges  the  private  in 
the  public  duty,  confounds  what  is  princi¬ 
pal  with  that  which  is  secondary,  and  with¬ 
draws  them  from  labors  which  they  alone 
can  accomplish,  to  those  in  which  at  least 
they  may  be  equalled  by  others.  We  may 
question  whether,  even  here  in  the  instance 
before  us,  the  indulgence  of  a  special  and 
manifest  superiority  was  not  sometimes 
purchased  by  the  postponement,  or  delega¬ 
tion  to  substitutes,  of  those  minute  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  offices  which  constitute  the  or¬ 
der,  the  preciousness,  nay,  the  life  itself 
of  domestic  discipline.  Much,  no  doubt, 
was  easy,  and  also  permitted,  to  a  lady 
whose  notions  and  habits  were  founded  on 
the  practice  of  female  ministration  in  mat¬ 
ters  ecclesiastical.  It  is  beside  our  purpose 
to  examine  the  Scriptural  legality  or  social 
expediency  of  such  a  system  :  we  glance  at 
it  now,  merely  to  show  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  which  fitted  her,  from  her 
earliest  years,  for  her  public  task. 

Elizabeth  Gurney  was  born  of  an  ancient 
and  honorable  race  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk.  Her  own  immediate  family,  having 
maintained  the  highest  respectability  for 
many  generations,  has  latterly  become  con¬ 
spicuous  by  all  the  gifts  of  talent,  munifi¬ 
cence,  and  piety.  To  the  care  and  under¬ 
standing  of  their  admirable  mother  (and  is 
it  not  always  so  ?)  must  be  ascribed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
capacities;  the  future  character  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  owed  not  a  little  to  that  parent’s 
thoughtfulness  and  providential  discipline 
— the  unwearied  patience,  the  chastened 
sensibility,  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  expan¬ 
sive  love  to  all  God’s  works,  that  shone  so 
eminently  throughout  her  career.  She 
piously  acknowledges  the  filial  debt  in  a 
short  memoir  (p.  7),  which  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  the 
disposition  of  the  writer,  but  for  the  singu¬ 
larly  sensible  and  appropriate  remarks  on 
the  minute  and  considerate  care  required  in 
the  education  of  children.  Much  in  it  re¬ 
calls  the  early  history  of  William  Cowper, 
and  exhibits  the  almost  inconceivable  suf- 1 
ferings  endured  by  youthful  susceptibility 
and  imagination,  the  sources  of  genius,  but 
oftentimes  the  elements  of  sorrow.  Here 
is  the  special  province  for  the  action  of 
the  discriminating  mother  ;  and  doubtless, 
had  the  infancy  of  that  exquisite  poet  been 
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longer  blessed  by  the  tender  guidance  of 
his  own  admirable  parent,  his  spirit  might 
have  assumed  in  some  measure  the  practi¬ 
cal  character  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  preyed 
less  fiercely  and  systematically  on  itself. 

Every  page  of  her  early  journal  exhibits 
the  traces  of  this  first  direction  to  her  juve¬ 
nile  thoughts.  The  desire  of  personal  use¬ 
fulness,  though  for  some  time  feeble  and  in¬ 
distinct,  runs  like  a  vein  through  all  her 
reflections  and  aspirations.  She  exhausts 
herself  in  conflicts,  in  hopes,  and  in  fears  ; 
proves  her  heart  like  Solomon’s  with  mirth, 
and  finds  it  vanity ;  braves  sacrifices,  con¬ 
jures  up  doubts,  and  finally  embraces  the 
realities  of  Gospel  truth  as  the  only  assur¬ 
ance  for  herself,  and  the  exclusive  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  lasting  welfare  of  mankind. 
Every  reader  will  be  struck  by  the  precoci¬ 
ty  she  exhibits  of  mental  power,  and  as¬ 
cribe  the  originality  of  her  remarks  less  to 
her  experience  of  others  than  to  her  study  of 
herself.  It  was  the  clear  perception  of  her 
own  weakness  that  brought  her  to  the  ‘  one 
thing  needful,’  and  which  gives  a  catholic 
value  to  the  whole,  as  a  guide  and  prop  to 
those  who  may  hereafter  tread  the  thorny 
path  of  moral  and  social  benevolence.  We 
are  amused,  we  confess,  by  her  struggles 
with  Quakerism,  and  her  ultimate  surren¬ 
der  to  a  pedantic  system,  by  which  her 
inner  being  could  never  be  ruled.  Though 
a  member  of  a  sect,  she  in  truth  was  no 
sectarian  ;  but,  underneath  the  ostentatious 
singularity  of  the  mob-cap  and  light  grey 
mantle,  bore  a  humble  heart — and  a  heart 
that  could  ^ive  honor  to  whom  honor 
was  due,  whether  he  wore  an  ermine  robe, 
sleeves  of  lawn,  or  the  foulest  rags.  We 
are  at  a  loss  for  her  reasons  ;  the  ‘  Con¬ 
cern,’  such  is  the  term,  is  not  alleged  in 
her  journal  to  have  offered  spiritual  ad¬ 
vantages  unattainable  elsewhere.  She  may 
have  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  her 
many  relatives,  to  the  suggestions  of  con¬ 
venience  ;  but,  whatever  the  motive,  she 
embraces,  with  true  self-devotion,  the 
whole ;  adopts  without  reserve,  the  Friends’ 
ceremonial  law ;  and  finds  various  philo¬ 
sophical  arguments  to  fortify  the  usage  of 
‘  Thou  and  Thee’  (pp.  56,  61).  ‘  I  con¬ 

sidered,’  she  observes,  ‘  there  were  certain¬ 
ly  some  advantages  attending  it ;  the  first, 
that  of  weaning  the  heart  from  this  world, 
by  acting  in  some  little  things  differently 
from  it.’ — ‘  Vain  science  all,  and  false  phi¬ 
losophy  !’  Our  deep  respect  for  many 
Quakers  will  not  beguile  us  into  a  fulsome 
conceit  of  the  elevating  and  purgative  pow- 
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ers  of  Quakerism.  They  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves ;  they  may  be  seen 
in  Mark  Lane  and  on  the  Exchange,  and 
pursue  their  wealth  and  enjoy  it  with 
similar  zeal  and  relish.  Nor  are  they 
fully  weaned  from  the  rouirher  and  more 
stimulating  diet  of  political  ambition. 
With  the  vow  of  separation  upon  them, 
they  have  recently  shaved  their  heads, 
and  entered  the  world  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  service :  how  far  they  or  the  public 
have  gained  by  this  invasion  of  the  Naza- 
rites  is  beyond  our  experience.  One  of 
them,  however,  must  have  imbibed  the 
humanizing  influence  of  ‘  Thou  and  Thee 
since  the  friend  who  knew  him  best  not 
long  ago  declared,  that  ‘  if  John  Bright 
had  not  been  born  a  Quaker,  he  would  most 
assuredly  have  become  a  prize-fighter.’ 

The  second  period  of  Mrs.  Fry’s  history 
may  fairly  be  dated  from  her  first  adven¬ 
ture  to  survey  those  scenes  of  degradation 
and  neglect,  which  she  was  afterwards  so 
efficiently  to  rebuke.  Hitherto  her  Jour¬ 
nal  has  presented  much  sameness  both  of 
event  and  observation  ;  it  was  perhaps  in¬ 
evitable  in  so  limited  a  sphere.  We  are, 
nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  a  freer  use  of 
an  editorial  pruning-knife  would  have 
brought  some  advantage  to  the  book,  and 
comfort  to  the  student.  We  pant  amidst 
the  ceaseless  rush  of  new  publications — ex¬ 
citement  and  distraction  arc  the  order  of 
the  day  ;  and  if  the  memory  of  every  one 
who  has  figured  in  the  world  is  to  be  em¬ 
balmed  in  three  stout  octavos,  or  two  with 
numerous  pages  and  close  type,  we  must 
either,  excluding  all  the  past,  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  our  deceased  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  or  take  the  other  extreme, 
and,  like  Parson  Adams,  intermeddle  with 
‘  nothing  since  the  days  of  ^Ischylus.’ 

The  state  of  Newgate  at  this  time  would 
have  been  a  shame  to  any  fifth-rate  duchy, 
the  population  of  which  could  boast  but 
little  beyond  poachers  and  cut-throats  ;  it 
was  a  fearful  dishonor  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  empire,  a  city  as  rich  in 
means  as  in  pretensions.  The  heroism  that 
conducted  her  steps  into  such  scenes  may 
be  inferred  from  these  few  sentences  of  her 
amiable  biographers  : — 

‘  All  the  female  prisoners  were  at  that  lime 
confined  in  the  part  now  known  as  the  untried 
side.  The  larger  portion  of  the  quadrangle  was 
then  used  as  a  state-prison.  The  partition  wall 
was  not  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  stale- 
prisoners  from  overlooking  the  narrow  yard,  and 
the  windows  of  the  two  wards  and  tw’o  cells,  of 
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which  the  women’s  division  consisted.  These 
four  rooms  comprised  about  190  su|)erficial  yards, 
into  which  nearly  300  women  with  their  numerous 
children  were  crowded  ;  tried  and  untried,  misde¬ 
meanants  and  felons;  w'ithout  classification,  with¬ 
out  employment,  and  with  no  other  sui)erintend- 
ence  than  that  given  by  a  man  and  his  son,  who 
had  charge  of  them  by  night  and  by  day.  Desti¬ 
tute  of  sufficient  clothing,  for  which  there  was  no 
jirovision ;  in  rags  and  dirt,  without  bedding,  they 
slept  on  the  floor,  the  boards  of  which  were  in 
part  raised  to  supply  a  sort  of  pillow.  In  the 
same  rooms  they  lived,  cooked,  and  washed.  With 
the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous  begging,  when  any 
stranger  appeared  amongst  them,  the  prisoners  pur¬ 
chased  liquors  from  a  regular  tap  in  the  prison. 
Spirits  were  openly  drunk,  and  the  ear  was  assail¬ 
ed  by  the  most  terrible  language.  Beyond  that 
necessary  for  safe  custody,  there  was  little  restraint 
over  their  communication  with  the  world  without. 
Although  military  sentinels  were  posted  on  the 
leads  of  the  prison,  such  was  the  lawlessness  pre¬ 
vailing,  that  Mr.  Newman,  the  governor,  entered 
this  portion  of  it  with  reluctance.’ — pp.  205,  206. 

Her  Journal  contains  the  following  entry  : 

‘  1813,  I6th  day,  second  month’  (anglice 
February).  Yesterday  we  were  some  hours 
at  Newgate  with  the  poor  female  felons, 
attending  to  their  outward  necessities ;  we 
had  been  twice  previously.’  ‘  Thus  simply 
and  incidentally,’  continues  the  editor,  ‘  is 
recorded  Elizabeth  Fry’s  first  entrance  upon 
the  scene  of  her  future  labors,  evidently 
without  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  its 
ultimate  results-’ 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Fry  set 
herself  in  good  earnest  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  her  great  design  ;  but  meanwhile 
‘  tribulation  worked  in  her  patience ;  and 
patience,  experience  ;  end  experience, 
hope.’  The  loss  of  property,  of  relatives 
and  friends,  and,  above  aB,  the  death  of 
a  dearly  beloved  child,  were  providential 
instruments  to  adapt  her  to  the  work  ; — 
to  stir  up  and  strengthen  in  her  heart  a 
tender  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  others  ; 
and  convince  her  that  in  their  spiritual 
improvement  alone  could  be  found  for 
them  an  effective  consolation.  She  has 
recorded  in  some  touching  passages  her 
grief  and  resignation  in  the  deaths  of  her 
brother  John  a  .d  her  daughter  Betsey ;  and 
we  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  all 
who  may  be  tried  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  extent  to 
which  religion  permits  sorrow,  and  of  its 
sole  and  glorious  remedy  (pp.  225,  237, 
241). 

Nor  was  she  without  her  minor  vexa¬ 
tions,  those  crosses  and  annoyances  that 
dog  the  march  of  the  Samaritan.  It  is  the 
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badge  of  all  the  tribe  ;  and  we  shall  ex¬ 
tract  a  passage  or  two  for  those  who  are 
young  in  the  walk,  to  teach  them  that  great 
results  must  be  attained  through  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  small  failures.  Let  such  watch  the 
manner  in  which  this  modest  heroine  drew 
wisdom  and  courage  from  every  disappoint¬ 
ment  : — 

*  I  am  low  under  a  sense  of  my  own  infirmities, 
and  also  rather  grieved  by  the  poor.  I  endeavored 
to  serve  them,  and  have  given  them  such  broth 
and  dumplings  as  we  should  eat  ourselves;  I  find 
great  fault  has  been  found  with  them,  and  one 
woman  seen  to  throw  them  to  the  pigs;  still  per¬ 
severing  to  do  my  utmost  for  them,  and  patiently 
bear  their  reproach,  which  may  be  belter  for  me 
than  their  praises. 

*  Tried  by  my  servants  appearing  dissatisfied  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  liberal  things.  1  feel  these 
things  when  I  consider  how  false  a  view  we  may 
take  of  each  other,  and  how  different  my  feelings 
towards  them  are  from  being  ungenerous ;  which  I 
fear  they  think.  1  know  no  family  who  allows 
e.xactly  the  same  indulgences,  and  few  w’ho  give 
the  same  high  wages,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  so  often  grieved  by  the  discontents  of  ser¬ 
vants  as  myself.  I  believe  1  had  rather  go  with¬ 
out  indulgences  myself  (if  I  thought  it  right)  than 
curtail  theirs;  the  lavish  way  in  which  most  of 
their  description  appear  to  think  things  ought  to 
be  used,  is  a  trial  to  me,  and  contrary  to  my  best 
judgment ;  but  a  constant  lesson  to  myself  is  the 
ingratitude  and  discontent  which  I  think  1  see  and 
feel  in  many,  because  I  doubt  not  it  is  the  same 
with  myself.  How  bountifully  am  I  dealt  with 
day  by  day,  and  yet  if  there  be  one  little  subject  of 
sorrow  or  apparent  discontent,  do  I  not  in  my  heart 
dwell  upon  that,aud  not  by  any  means  sufficiently 
upon  the  innumerable  mercies  and  blessings  that 
surround  me  ?  Feeling  that  1  am  so  infirm,  can  I 
wonder  at  the  infirmities  of  others  ?’ — p.  21(>. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1817,  after  seve¬ 
ral  desultory  visits  and  experiments,  ‘  an 
Association  was  formed  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate.’ 
It  consisted  of  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and 
eleven  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Aldermen,  turnkeys,  constables,  and  all  the 
rank  and  file  of  law  and  justice,  stood 
aghast  in  the  contemplation  of  these  Chris¬ 
tian  women,  prompted,  as  they  thought,  by 
a  silly,  though  generous  enthusiasm,  to  lead 
the  fotlorn  hope  against  this  fortress  of 
misery  and  sin.  ‘  You  see  your  materials,’ 
said  one  incredulous  Sheriff — a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  those  officials  who  did  not  refuse 
their  countenance  to  the  work  of  these 
heroic  ladies,  but,  guided  by  the  better 
part  of  valor,  withheld  their  co-operation : 
— ‘  You  see  your  materials,’  and  truly  they 
were  such  as  would  have  revolted  any  ordi¬ 
nary  appetite  for  the  ‘  luxury  of  doing 


good.’  We  have  already  said  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  gaol ;  we  will  add  a 
sentence  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Sanderson 
(p.  261),  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Mrs. 
Fry  : — ‘  The  railings,’  she  says,  in  describ¬ 
ing  her  first  visit,  ‘  were  crowded  with  half- 
naked  women,  struggling  together  for  the 
front  situations  with  the  most  boisterous 
violence,  and  begging  with  the  utmost  voci¬ 
feration.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  going  into 
a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  she  well  recollects 
quite  shuddering  when  the  door  closed  upon 
her,  and  she  was  locked  in  with  such  a  herd 
of  novel  and  desperate  companions.’  ‘  On 
the  second  visit  of  Mrs.  Fry,’  say  her  bi¬ 
ographers,  ‘  she  was,  at  her  own  request, 
left  alone  amongst  the  women  for  some 
hours.  ’  W e  wish  that  she  herself  had  given 
us  a  detailed  record  of  her  enterprise ;  it 
must  have  closely  resembled  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Pinel.  That  great  man,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  bringing  his 
work  of  love  into  strange  contrast  with  the 
scenes  around  him,  demanded  and  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  Bicetre,  and  liberate 
as  many  of  the  supposed  madmen  as  his 
judgment  should  determine.  He  entered 
the  receptacle  of  degraded  humanity ;  all 
was  intensely  dark ;  the  yelling  and  the 
clanking  of  chains  struck  a  deeper  horror. 
Couthon,  the  regicide,  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  him,  would  proceed  no  further — ‘  for 
conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all 
but  Pinel,  strong  in  his  benevolence  and  his 
convictions,  plunged  into  the  cells  ;  even 
furious  captives  were  astounded  into  tran¬ 
quillity  by  this  invasion  of  mercy ;  fifty 
were  set  free  by  his  own  hands — and,  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sun  or  crawling  at  his  feet,  they 
testified  the  power  of  sympathy  over  fallen 
nature,  and  returned  to  the  enjoyment 
of  physical  existence.  A  similar  success 
awaited  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth  Fry — often 
has  she  been  heard  to  relate,  with  modest 
and  grateful  piety,  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  cases  of  hundreds  of  frantic 
culprits  who,  with  alacrity,  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  truth  ;  but  her  fame  does  not 
rest  on  private  narrative  ;  the  country  re¬ 
sounded  with  her  deeds  ;  and  public  testi¬ 
mony  was  displayed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  abundant  and  grateful  imita¬ 
tion. 

We  cannot  affect  to  concur  in  her  ex¬ 
treme  opinions  against  capital  punishments 
in  every  case  ;  but  no  one  can  ever  refuse 
her  the  praise  of  having  largely  contribut¬ 
ed,  by  her  profound  sympathy  and  untiring 
beneficence,  to  that  change  in  the  general 
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tone  of  thought  and  feeling  which  by  and ! 
by  resulted  in  a  most  marked  abatement  of 
the  severity  of  our  Criminal  Code.  j 

Her  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  the  La- 1 
dies’  Newgate  Association,  were  soon  di-! 
rected  to  the  condition  of  the  women  con- , 
victs  in  the  next  steps  of  their  progress : — ' 

‘  It  was  a  custom  among  the  female  transports  i 
to  riot  previous  to  their  departure  from  Newgate, ! 
breaking  w’indows,  furniture,  or  whatever  came  j 
within  their  reach.  They  were  generally  convey- ' 
ed  from  the  prison  to  the  waterside  in  open  wag- 1 
gons,  went  off  shouting  amidst  assembled  crowds, , 
and  were  noisy  and  disorderly  on  the  road  and  in ! 
the  boats.  Mrs.  Fry  prevailed  on  the  Governor  ■ 
to  consent  to  their  being  moved  in  hackney-  j 
coaches.  She  then  promised  the  w’omen,  if  theyj 
would  be  quiet  and  orderly,  that  she  and  other ; 
ladles  would  accompany  them  to  Deptford,  and ; 
see  them  on  board  ;  accordingly  when  the  time  i 
came,  no  disturbance  took  place ;  the  women  in 
hackney  coaches,  with  turnkeys  in  attendance,  i 
formed  a  procession,  which  was  closed  by  her ; 
carriage ;  and  the  women  behaved  well  on  the ! 
road.’ — p.  319. 

• 

Mrs.  Fry’s  success  in  respect  of  these 
unhappy  females  is  well  known — but  still 
we  think  it  proper  to  give  more  details  of 
the  system  that  she  found  in  operation  : — 

‘  The  mode  in  which  they  w’ere  brought  on ! 
board  long  continued  to  be  highly  objectionable  ;  i 
they  arrived  from  the  country  in  small  parties,  at  i 
irregular  intervals,  having  been  conveyed  on  the  i 
outside  of  stage  coaches,  by  smacks  or  hoys,  or  ! 
any  conveyance  that  offered,  under  the  care  of  a  j 
turnkey.  In  some  instances  their  children,! 
equally  destitute  as  themselves,  accompanied  j 
them  ;  in  others,  their  sufferings  were  increased  by  j 
sudden  separation  from  their  infants.  Often  did 
Mrs.  Pryor  and  her  friend  and  companion  Lydia 

I -  quit  those  scenes,  not  to  return  to  their 

own  homes,  but  to  go  to  Whitehall,  to  represent 
such  cases,  that  the  nece.ssary  letters  should  be 
dispatched  without  the  loss  of  a  post,  ordering 
the  re.storation  of  these  poor  nurslings  to  their  mo¬ 
thers  before  the  ship  should  sail.  In  addition  to 
these  evils,  the  women  were  almost  invariably 
more  or  less  ironed,  sometime.s  cruelly  so.  On 
board  the  “  Mary  Anne,”  in  1822,  the  prisoners 
from  Lancaster  Castle  arrived  not  merely  hand¬ 
cuffed,  but  with  heavy  irons  on  their  legs,  which 
had  occasioned  considerable  sw’elling,  and,  in  one 
instance,  serious  inflammation.  Eleven  women 
from  Lancaster  were  sent  to  the  ship  “  Brothers” 
in  1823,  iron-hooped  round  their  legs  and  arms, 
and  chained  to  each  other.  The  complaints  of 
these  \vomen  were  very  mournful ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  get  up  or  down  from  the  coach  with¬ 
out  the  whole  being  dragged  together;  some  of 
them  had  children  to  carry ;  they  received  no  help 
or  alleviation  to  their  suffering.  A  woman  from 
Cardigan  travelled  with  a  hoop  of  iron  round  her 


ankle  until  she  arrived  at  New’gate,  where  the  sub¬ 
matron  insisted  on  having  it  taken  off.  In  driving 
the  rivet  towards  her  leg  to  do  so,  it  gave  her  so 
njuch  pain  that  she  fainted  under  the  operation. 
She  stated  that  during  a  lengthened  imprisonment 
she  wore  an  iron  hoop  round  her  waist ;  from  that 
a  chain  connected  with  another  hoop  round  her 
leg  above  the  knee, — from  which  a  second  chain 
was  fastened  to  a  third  hoop  round  her  ankle  :  in 
the  hoop  that  went  round  her  waist,  were,  she 
said,  two  bolts  or  fastenings,  in  which  her  hands 
were  confined  when  she  went  to  bed  at  night, 
which  bed  w’as  only  of  straw. 

‘  Such  were  a  few  of  the  scenes  into  which 
Mrs.  Fry  was  introduced  in  this  department  of 
her  important  labors  for  the  good  of  the  suffering 
and  the  sinful  of  her  own  sex.’ — p.  445. 

Not  content  with  having  cleansed  the 
Augean  stable  of  Newgate,  she  directed 
her  attention  to  the  gaols  in  Scotland — 
which  seem  to  have  been  even  more  de¬ 
serving  of  the  disgraceful  epithet.  A  jour¬ 
ney  on  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  under¬ 
taken  by  herself  and  her  worthy  brother, 
[Joseph  John  Gurney,  was  improved  into  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  abodes  of  wretched- 
j  ness  allotted  to  the  culprit  and  the  debtor, 
the  sons  of  crime  or  misfortune.  We  shrink 
from  the  terrible  details  of  needless suffer- 
1  ing,  needless  either  for  safety,  precaution, 

'  or  chastisement,  inflicted  on  these  victims  ; 
they  are  recorded  in  some  Notes  published 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Gurney ;  and  may  they 
long  endure,  and  be  read,  as  an  historical 
preface  to  the  victory  that  humanity  has 
achieved  ! 

The  condition  of  the  insane  did  not  es¬ 
cape  her  eye  ;  nor  would  it,  indeed,  have 
been  possible  in  one  who  thought  and  felt 
so  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

‘  Nothing,’  say  the  biographers,  ‘  left  so 
melancholy  an  impression  on  her  mind, as  the 
I  state  of  the  poor  lunatic  in  the  cell  at  Had- 
i  dington.’  Here  was  before  her  view  an  in- 
1  stance  of  the  system  that  then  prevailed, 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane !  Until  keys  and 
chains  and  whips  garnished  the  person  of 
I  the  keeper,  he  could  not  be  considered  as 
!  fitly  equipped  for  his  ferocious  work,  which, 

!  in  his  utter  and  brutal  ignorance,  and  aided 
I  by  the  strait-waistcoat,  periodical  scourg- 
ings,  and  the  dark  and  filthy  dungeon,  he 
performed  with  all  the  zeal  and  conviction 
iof  an  Inquisitor.  Scotland  now  possesses 
I  many  excellent  institutions  in  which  science 
'  and  benevolence  have  produced  most  happv 
i  results :  there  is  still,  however,  a  lamentable 
'  deficiency  of  rightful  provision  for  the  pau- 
!  per  lunatic.  But  the  excellent  First  Re- 
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port  of  the  Scotch  Poor-Law  Commission- 1 
ers  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  all  such 
neglect  has  received  its  doom.  I 

It  is  interesting  to  trace,  at  this  period! 
of  her  career,  her  discovery  and  estimate! 
of  those  principles  of  management  which  j 
have  now  become  the  standing  rules  oil 
every  English  asylum  for  tlie  care  of  the  in-  i 
sane.  It  is  due  to  her  fame,  and  to  the! 
efforts  of  the  Quaker  body  in  this  behalf,  ^ 
not  to  pass  in  silence  her  sagacious  and  hu-i 
mane  observations  addressed  to  Mr.  Venning, ' 
at  Petersburgh  (‘(juic  regio  in  terris,’  she' 
might  well  have  said,  ‘  nostri  non  plena  la-i 
boris  for  the  conduct  of  an  establish-] 
ment  in  that  capital.  She  saw  clearly  and 
experienced  the  power  of  love  over  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  whether  corrupted,  as  in  the 
criminal,  or  stupified  as  in  the  lunatic.  She 
saw  that  the  benighted  and  wandering  mad¬ 
man  possessed  and  cherished  the  remnants 
of  his  better  mind,  and  that  he  clung  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  that  which  all  seemed 
to  deny  him — some  little  semblauce  of  re¬ 
spect.  Sympathy  is  the  great  secret  to 
govern  the  human  race  ;  and,  whether  it 
be  in  a  prison,  a  Ragged  School,  a  mad¬ 
house,  or  the  world  at  large,  he  that  would 
force  men’s  hearts  to  a  surrender,  must  do 
80  by  manifesting  that  they  would  be  safe  if 
committed  to  his  keeping. 

The  narrative  of  the  present  volume  j 
terminates  with  the  year  18*23,  and  closes  j 
the  account  of  her  benevolent  activity  j 
down  to  this  date  by  mentioning  the  com-  ■ 
mencement  of  her  service  for  tlie  benefit  of  j 
the  Coast  Guard.  A  simple  incident,  sim-| 
ply  told,  paints  the  lifelong  watchfulness : —  i 

‘  In  Mrs.  Fry’s  illness  at  Brighton,’  r^ay  her  hi- 1 
ographers,  ‘  she  was  liable  to  distressing  attacks  | 
of  faintness  during  the  night  and  eany  in  the; 
morning,  when  it  was  frequently  nece.-.'iary  to 
take  her  to  an  open  window  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  air.  Whether  through  the  quiet  grey  dawn  of 
the  summer’s  morning,  or  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  j 
the  tempestuous  sky,  one  living  object  always! 
presented  itself  to  her  view  bn  these  occasions ; ; 
the  solitary  blockade-man  pacing  the  shingly  i 
beach.’ — p.  47*2. 

That  she  should  have  been  exposed  to 
various  illnesses,  tbo  result  of  her  toil  and 
persevering  anxiety,  can  surprise  no  one 
who  reads  her  memoir.  ‘  Mrs.  Fry’s  time 
was  occupied,’  we  are  told,  ‘  to  an  extent 
of  which  none  but  those  who  lived  with  her 
can  form  any  idea.  The  letters  she  receiv¬ 
ed  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  numer¬ 
ous.  These  letters  required  long  and  care¬ 
ful  answers.’  Had  she  lived  in  the  days  of 


the  penuy-post,  her  life  would  have  been  an 
astonishment  to  her  !  ‘  Poor  people,  think¬ 

ing  her  purse  as  boundless  as  her  good  will, 
wrote  innumerable  petitions  praying  for  as¬ 
sistance  ;  others  sought  for  counsel,  or  de¬ 
sired  employment,  which  they  imagined 
she  could  obtain  for  them.’  We  know  it 
well  ;  tlie  wealth  of  Cra?sus  and  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  two  Prime  Ministers  rolled  into 
one,  would  not  suffice  to  pay  even  1  per  cent, 
of  the  demands  on  any  one  who  has  acquired 
the  name  of  an  active  philanthropist.  In¬ 
cessant  anxieties  and  cares,  watchings  and 
journeyings,  made  up  in  fact  the  sum  of 
her  devoted  existence  ;  and  her  health  could 
not  but  pay  the  penalty. 

»She  was  subjected  to  some  trial  (pp.  404, 
j  407,  408)  by  the  preference  her  daughter 
manifested  to  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
:  England  over  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

I  111  no  one  instance  does  her  Catholic  spirit 
I  shine  more  brightly  ;  but  her  Journal  shows 
I  that  she  keenly  felt  the  displeasure  of  the 
I  brotherhood,  with  whom  ‘  it  is  a  rule  of  dis- 
!  cipline  to  disunite  from  membership  those 
I  who  marry  persons  not  members  of  the  So- 
j  eiety.  It  is  very  strictly  enforced  ;  and  to 
promote  such  connexious  is  looked  upon  as 
I  an  act  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  pa- 
j  rents  and  guardians  !’  (p.  405).  This  fact 
!  alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
form  of  biography  adopted  by  the  editors, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  members 
of  the  Church  of  Plngland,  however  deli¬ 
cately  and  affectionately  alive  to  the  merits 
of  their  deceased  parent,  to  have  composed 
a  narrative  satisfactory,  in  all  its  bearings, 
to  the  sensitive  apprehensions  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Friends.  She  has  been  made  her 
own  historian  ;  and  the  result  is  a  record 
which,  exhibiting  all  the  workings  and  tri¬ 
umphs  of  an  ardent  faith,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  lessons  of  patient  experience,  is 
sure  to  be  studied  and  prized  by  all  who 
have  any  share  in  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Fry. 

rhe  rest  of  the  work  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  long  deferred.  Trials  of  a  heavy  kind, 
we  know,  awaited  her — increased  embar¬ 
rassments  of  fortune  and  the  loss  of  her 
excellent  son  William,  the  joy  and  prop  of 
his  mother,  tested  and  matured  the  spirit 
I  that  could  solemnly  declare  to  her  daugh- 
j  ter  in  her  last  illness : — ‘  1  can  say  one 
j  thing  ;  since  my  heart  was  touched  at  the 
!  age  of  seventeen,  I  believe  1  never  have 
awakened  from  sleep,  in  sickness  or  in  health, 
by  day  or  by  night,  without  my  first  waking 
thought  being  how  best  I  might  serve  my 
Lord.’  (p.  vii.) 
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From  the  People's  Joernel. 

A  STORY  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

BY  CAMILLA  TOULMIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  their  dull,  diiu  parlor,  Mrs.  Hargrave 
and  her  daughter  were  seated  ;  Caroline  on 
a  footstool  by  her  mother’s  side.  The 
house  was  in  one  of  those  grey-looking 
streets  which  abound  in  London,  though 
many  a  denizen  of  the  metropolis  little 
heeds  their  existence.  Branching  indi¬ 
rectly  from,  and  therefore  generally  pa¬ 
rallel  with,  some  great  thoroughfare,  they 
are  thoroughfares  themselves,  but  tlireaded 
so  little  as  such,  that  the  fact  is  almost 
forgotten,  till  the  necessary  (or  unneces¬ 
sary)  nuisance  of  a  paving  perplexity 
breaks  up  the  high  road,  dams  up  the 
stream  of  trafl&c,  and  sends  its  rushing  tide 
of  vehicles  for  days  or  weeks  together  down 
the  “  quiet  street,”  waking  its  slumbering 
echoes  with  a  ceaseless  roar,  breaking  the 
nightly  repose  of  its  inhabitants,  and  work¬ 
ing  a  revolution  in  its  local  customs.  But 
the  street  1  mean  was  distinguished  by  a 
further  peculiarity  from  the  general  class 
to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  an  artist- 
street,  the  sign  thereof  being  that  here 
and  there  a  window,  as  if  regardless  of  the 
symmetry  of  outward  appearance,  soared 
upwards,  apparently  ambitious  of  commu¬ 
nicating  with  its  neighbor  over  head.  And 
Mr.  Hargrave  was  a  painter  ;  one  of  a  band 
so  numerous,  that  no  one  can  fancy  in  the 
description  of  him,  that  an  individual  is 
sketched.  A  man  of  talent,  not  genius  ; 
w'ith  more  aspiration  than  power ;  and  im¬ 
bued  with  that  selfish,  self-willed  egotism 
which,  though  it  may  sometimes  oversha¬ 
dow  a  great  mind,  much  oftener  dwarfs  to 
still  narrower  dimensions,  and  shrivels 
up,  a  little  one. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  dull,  dim  parlor, 
but  not  a  dirty  or  dingy  one  ;  for  neatness 
and  cleanliness  were  as  apparent  as  the 
shabbincss  of  the  furniture.  If  curtains 
and  chair  covers  were  faded,  it  was  from 
washing  as  well  as  from  wear.  Poverty 
reigned  there  with  his  iron  sceptre,  and  his 
heel  on  all  the  flowers  of  life,  but  he  w’ore 
a  mask,  half  pride,  half  resignation,  and  his 
aspect  was  less  rcpellant  than  it  often  is, 
when  his  rule  is  far  less  cruel  and  despotic. 
The  first  floor  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 


the  artist  as  a  studio.  There  pictures  were 
painted  which  did,  or  did  not,  bring  golden 
returns  ;  there  patrons — the  few  he  had — 
were  received  ;  and  there  he  indulged  his 
dreams  of  future  fame  and  appreciation, 
railing  at  the  dulness  of  the  multitude,  be¬ 
cause  it  failed  to  call  him  great,  and — in 
one  sense  happily  for  himself — wrapping 
himself  in  his  self-consciousness  as  in  a  pro¬ 
tecting  garment  of  egotism,  which  shut  out 
all  the  vulgar  cares  of  life.  He  little 
thought — and  he  could  not  have  been  made 
to  comprehend — that  his  very  selfishness 
was  the  barrier  to  true  greatness.  Intel¬ 
lect,  knowledge,  learning,  a  life-long  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  mechanism  of  his  Art — all  these 
he  had,  but  he  wanted  the  generous  pulse 
of  feeling  which  would  have  added  a  Soul 
to  the  evidences  of  Mind,  and  warmed  with 
the  heart-fire  of  Genius  his  clever  cold 
creations  ! 

Ho  did  not  know — and  he  could  not  have 
been  taught  to  comprehend — that  the  calm, 
patient,  care-worn  wife,  deputed  to  the 
ignoble  tasks  of  domestic  drudgery  ;  to  the 
ingenious  stratagems  by  which  she  strove  to 
make  one  sovereign  fulfil  the  legitimate  ser¬ 
vices  of  two  ;  and  to  the  painful  interviews 
when  pressing  tradesmen  begged  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  long  standing  accounts  ;  had  acted 
a  finer  poem  in  her  forty  years  of  life,  than 
his  brain  had  over  imacined,  or  his  pencil 
executed.  I  have  said  that  she  and  her 
daughter  were  seated  in  that  dark  parlor, 
put  few  would  have  guessed  how  occupied. 
The  employment  will  appear  little  profit¬ 
able,  nay,  perhaps  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
seem  to  belong  to  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  life.  Briefly,  then,  by  the  mingled  lights 
of  wiuter  twilight  and  a  bright,  if  not  large 
fire,  she  was  plaiting  and  braiding  her 
daughter’s  rich  dark  hair.  From  Caroline’s 
early  childhood  it  had  been  the  doting 
mother’s  pride  ;  no  other  hand  had  ever 
tended  it,  from  the  days  of  the  golden 
curls,  through  all  their  deepening  shades, 
till  now,  in  its  rich  profusion,  her  hair  was 
of  that  dark  hue  which  looks  black  until 
sunlight  or  firelight  brings  out  its  greater 
brilliance.  Helpful  in  most  things  beyond 
the  average  of  her  age  and  condition,  in 
one  respect  Caroline  Hargrave  was  helpless 
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<0  the  last  degree.  Beyond  gathering  up  I 
her  long  hair  with  a  comb,  or  parting  it  in ; 
thick  locks  when  damp  from  its  frequent, 
bath,  the  maiden  of  sixteen  had  not  a  no-- 
tion  of  arranging  her  greatest  adornment. 
Deep  and  beautiful  as  was  the  mutual  at- ; 
tachment  of  the  mother  and  her  only  child,  ; 
to  my  mind  there  was  something  touching  i 
in  the  phase  of  it  1  am  describing.  The 
symmetrical  figure  bursting  into  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  its  rounded  beauty,  was  little  likely 
to  have  gayer  apparel  than  the  home-made 
<;otton  gown  ;  the  little  foot  was  cOmmonly 
disguised  in  cheap  and  clumsy  shoes ;  the 
small  and  well-shaped  hand  had  never 
known  a  Parisian  glove,  and  her  fair  young 
face  and  violet  blue  eyes  had  never  been 
“  set  off”  by  the  witchery  of  a  “  darling” 
bonnet.  The  coarsest  straw,  or  dowdy 
combinations  of  mysterious  manufacture 
were  the  only  head-gear  she  had  ever  pos¬ 
sessed — but  the  beautiful  hair  !  that  at 
least  the  mother  could  control,  and  limb- 
wearied,  or  mind-wearied,  early  or  late, 
some  hour  of  the  day  she  would  surely  find, 
in  which,  with  practised  hand  and  loving 
gesture  to  wreathe  its  wavy  masses,  one  day 
in  one  fashion,  the  next  in  some  other,  till 
one  might  have  thought  variety  itself  was 
exhausted. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Caroline,  looking  up 
with  a  smile,  and  an  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance  that  seemed  a  laughing  contradiction 
to  her  words,  “  Mamma,  do  you  know  1 
am  very  vain  of  my  hair  !” 

“  Not  vain,  my  love,  I  am  sure,”  said 
Mrs.  Hargrave,  shaping,  as  she  spoke,  a 
massive  plait  like  a  coronet  for  the  young 
head  that  leaned  upon  her  knee.  “  Not 
vain,  I  am  sure,  though  of  course  you  know 
it  is  beautiful.” 

“  Dear  Mamma !  cannot  you  tell  what  I 
mean  exclaimed  Caroline,  “  that  I  must 
have  been  deaf  or  blind  last  night,  not  to 
discover  how  beautifully  you  had  dressed  it. 
Really,  I  felt  what  Lady  Fitzroy  said  was 
quite  true,  that  no  lady’s  in  the  room  looked 
so  well  as  mine.  And  1  thought  how  kind 
and  how  clever  my  dear  mamma  was,  and 
how  much  I  wished  she  had  been  there  to 
hear  her  tasteful  work  admired.”  And 
Caroline  kissed  the  hand  that  was  conve¬ 
niently  near  her  lips. 

Ah,  I  have  been  so  busy  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  that  you  have  not  told  me  half  the 
particulars  of  the  ball  yet — your  first  ball, 
too.  Did  you  really  enjoy  it,  my  darling  .^” 

“  Oh  yes — was  it  not  kind  of  Miss 
Graham  to  invite  me 
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Now  Miss  Graham  was  what  might  be 
called  a  young  old  maid,  rich  and  generous, 
good  and  clever,  and  handsome  enough  to 
make  a  very  handsome  portrait,  for  the 
which  she  had  recently  sat  to  Mr.  Hargrave. 
The  painter  despised  with  most  supreme 
contempt  that  branch  of  his  art,  by  which 
alone  a  twenty  pound  note  was  likely  to 
find  its  way  into  his  house  ;  and  had  he 
suspected  that  his  sitter  really  cared  very 
little  whether  the  portrait  were  a  likeness 
or  not,  and  merely  thus  employed  him,  as 
a  delicate  manner  of  benefiting  his  wife 
and  daughter,  it  is  probable  contempt  and 
indignation  would  have  prevented  him  un¬ 
dertaking  the  commission.  Yet  such  was 
the  truth,  and  when  to  this  trait  of  her 
character  is  added  the  fact  that  a  week 
before  the  ball,  she  sent  Caroline  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  India  muslin,  with  the  prettiest  of 
notes,  begging  her  acceptance  of  the  same, 
saying,  that  she  had  received  a  present  of 
several  pieces  from  a  cousin  in  the  East, 
(so  she  had  seven  years  ago),  and  leaving 
her  to  suppose  this  was  one  of  them,  though 
really  purchased  that  morning  at  Howell’s 
— when  this  second  trait  of  character  is 
perceived,  and  understood,  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  reader  will  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  shrewd,  generous,  rather  eccentric, 
but  very  high-hearted  Emily  Graham. 

“  Tell  me,”  continued  Mrs.  Hargrave, 
recalling  to  her  mind,  as  it  were  a  picture, 
the  figure  of  her  young  daughter  as  she  had 
appeared  the  night  before  in  her  filmy, 
floating  mfislin  robe,  and  her  rich  dark 
hair,  without  on  cither,  the  addition  or 
adornment  of  a  gem  or  a  flower,  “  tell  me,” 
she  continued,  ‘‘  did  you  dance  much,  and 
who  was  it  that  found  you  partners  .'” 

“  Miss  Graham  herself,”  said  Caroline, 
“  and  not  only  did  she  introduce  me  to 
partners,  but  to  several  ladies  who  were 
there,  calling  me  her  ‘  young  friend  was 
not  this  kind  and  considerate.^  And  do 
you  know,  I  liked  better  to  talk  to  them 
than  to  the  strange  gentlemen.  The  latter 
asked  me  about  operas,  and  theatres,  and 
books  1  had  never  rcad,^and  I  could  only 
say  ‘  I  don’t  know  ’  to  'all  that  was  said. 
And  then  I  felt  confused,  and  that  made 
me  seem  sillier  than  ever.” 

“  But  the  ladies,”  said  Mrs.  Hargrave, 
with  a  smile,  ‘‘  praised  your  hair,  and  so 
you  felt  at  home  in  the  discourse, — was  that 
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I  “  Dear  mamma,  can  you  think  me  so 
: foolish.^  The  ladies  talked  to  me  about 
i  many  things,  and  when  I  seemed  ignorant, 
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enlightened  me.  I  did  not  feel  confused  at ! 
all  with  them,  and  I  can  hardly  tell  how  it 
came  about  that  Lady  Fitzroy  admired  my 
hair,  and  called  her  daughter  to  observe  its 
arrangement,  recommending  her  to  describe 
the  style  to  her  French  maid  Annette.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  honor 
of  establishing  a  fashion,  my  child.” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  replied  Caroline, 

“  for  the  young  lady  shook  her  head,  and 
said  “  that  if  her  maid  could  dress  hair  [ 
with  half  the  simple  grace  that  mine  dis¬ 
played,  she  might  soon  make  a  fortune  atj 
no  other  employment.”  ! 

Mrs.  Hargrave  was  twining  the  last  loose  | 
tress  round  her  fingers  while  Caroline  spoke, 
and  the  daughter  did  not  remark  that  she 
paused  a  moment,  dropping  her  hands  for 
that  instant  on  the  young  girl’s  shoulder. 
Then  quickly  completing  her  self-appointed 
task,  the  mother  stooped  to  kiss  the  smooth 
fair  brow  before  her,  and  dismissed  her 
child  with  one  of  those  fond  words  which 
are  the  sweetest  music  loving  lips  can  utter 
— when  tuned  by  one  heart’s  keynote,  they 
reach  another  no  less  warm. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  scene  is  again  the  parlor  in  the  “  quiet 
street ;  ”  but  three  years  have  passed,  and 
busy  as  old  Time  must  have  been  about 
more  important  matters,  ho  had  conde¬ 
scended  to  leave  there  agreeable  evidences 
of  his  passage.  The  room  was  no  longer  dim 
and  dull ;  on  the  contrary,  it  wore  a  decided 
air  of  substantial  comfort.  Instead  of  worn 
and  faded  chintz,  thick  curtains  of  a  plain  j 
but  serviceable  manufacture,  kept  out  the  i 
wintry  air :  a  warm  carpet  felt  soft  to  the 
feet ;  an  easy  chair  stretched  out  its  invit¬ 
ing  arms  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  whilst  on 
the  other  a  comfortable  couch  extended  its 
length.  Nor  was  the  room  without  an 
ornament.  Opposite  to  the  chimney-glass, 
and  reflected  therein  so  that  the  picture 
seemed  always  present,  was  a  beautiful  por¬ 
trait  of  Caroline  Hargrave — in  truth  one 
of  her  father’s  most  successful  productions. 
Representing  her  simply  attired  in  white,  it 
recalled  precisely  her  appearance  on  the 
eventful  night  of  her  first  ball ;  and  at  the 
moment  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  ori¬ 
ginal  was  not  by,  to  invite  comparisons. 

Mrs.  Hargrave  was  seated  on  the  couch, 
and  beside  her  was  a  gentlemen,  a  young 
man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  who, 
though  deeply  interested  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  was  going  on,  and  looking  withal 
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remarkably  happy,  yet  raised  his  eyes  every 
now  and  then  either  to  the  portrait  or  its 
reflection,  as  if  it  were  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  place.  Although  three  years  had 
passed,  so  far  from  the  lady  looking  older 
the  case  was  absolutely  the  reverse  ;  a  truth 
which  was  the  more  apparent  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  her  being  much  better  dressed 
than  before,  wearing  on  this  occasion  a  quiet 
and  matronly  dress  of  dark  satin.  Her 
habitual  expression  now  was  one  of  repose 
and  contentment,  but  at  this  moment  it 
was  lighted  by  a  visible,  half  tearful  glad¬ 
ness,  and  yet  ruffled  by  some  feeling  that 
partook  of  anxiety. 

“  VV"hy  will  you,”  exclaimed  Wilton 
Bromley,  for  we  will  take  up  their  discourse 
at  the  minute  when,  Asmodeus-like,  we  look 
in,  “  why  will  you,  my  dear  lady,  revert  to 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  inequality 
of  our  station  }  I  will  admit  it  only  to  be 
inequality  of  fortune ;  and  I  am  so  eceen- 
tric  as  to  think  this  an  inequality  which 
j  renders  us  peculiarly  well  suited  to  each 
other.  Dearly  as  I  love  Caroline,  were  I 
penniless  it  would  be  a  sorry  subject  to 
speak  of  our  marriage — and  were  she  rich, 

I  should  distrust  the  power  of  my  moderate 
income — should  feel  there  were  somethimr 
wrong  in  our  relative  positions — should  de¬ 
spair  of  ever  knowing  the  exquisite  sensation, 
the  thought,  that  even  in  the  most  worldly 
sense,  and  in  reference  to  mere  material 
comforts,  her  future  lot  promises  to  be 
brighter  and  easier  than  her  past.” 

Mrs.  Hargrave  pressed  his  hand,  and 
said  with  emotion,  “You  are  all  that  is 
good  and  generous.” 

“  And  what  can  be  really  a  richer  inheri¬ 
tance,”  the  young  man  continued,  “  than 
health,  talent,  and  beauty.^  If  an  artist 
be  fit  companion  for  our  nobles,  surely  his 
daughter  may  mate  with  a  simple  gentle¬ 
man.” 

“  A  really  great  artist !”  murmured  Mrs. 
Hargrave,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  the  insinua¬ 
tion  her  words  conveyed,  and  yet  determined 
to  speak  the  truth. 

“  I  am  no  connoisseur,”  said  Wilton, 
“  nor  is  this  the  time  to  discuss  Mr.  Har- 
'  grave’s  talents.  If,”  he  added  with  a 
I  smile,  “1  do  not  always  award  him  the 
,  pinnacle  he  assumes  for  himself,  1  cannot 
deny  him  very  great  talents ;  and  even  by 
the  vulgar  and  often  false  measure  of  suc- 
I  cess  he  may  be  tried,  since  his  Art  has  pro¬ 
vided  honorable  and  comfortable  sustenance 
;  for  his  family,  and  has  educated  a  daughter 
I  to  be  the  paragon  I  think  her.” 
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“  Suppose  he  has  not  done  this  said 
Mrs.  Hargrave,  looking  down  and  playing 
with  the  fringe  of  her  apron. 

“  How !  ”  returned  Wilton,  “  then  he 
has  a  private  fortune,  which  for  his  sake, 
but  for  that  alone,  I  rejoice  to  learn.’’ 

“  Not  so.  Is  it  possible  Miss  Graham 
has  never  hinted  at  a  means  of  income  not 
apparent  to  the  world  in  general }  ” 

“  Now  you  mention  it,  she  once  hinted 
at  some  secret,  calling  it  a  gold  mine,  and 
speaking  in  as  mysterious  a  manner  as  if 
she  were  setting  me  an  enigma  to  guess. 
Having  no  talent  for  that  sort  of  thing  it 
passed  from  my  mind,  but  now  that  you 
recall  the  circumstance,  I  do  recollect  that 
she  clearly  intimated  that  it  was  something 
which  resounded  to  your  honor,  and  that 
if  when  I  discovered  the  fact  I  should  not 
think  so,  I  should  deserve  to  lose  Caro¬ 
line,  whom  she  would  immediately  endea¬ 
vor  to  console,  and  provide  with  a  worthier 
lover.” 

“  Noble-hearted  woman  !  ” 

“  Yes,  noble-hearted,  and  right-minded 
is  she,”  returned  Wilton  Bromley;  “  and 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  whatever  she  approv¬ 
ed  must  have  been  noble  and  right ;  wise 
too  and  prudent,  it  is  very  likely,  in  that 
lower  sense  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  which 
the  greatest  wisdom  is  not  of  necessity 
allied  ;  for  Miss  Graham’s  enthusiasm  is 
always  joined  to  the  practical  genius  of 
common  sense.  So,  dear  lady,  either  gratify 
the  curiosity  you  have  piqued,  or  leave 
the  riddle  still  unsolved,  if  so  it  please  you.” 

“  My  heart  allows  me  no  choice  ;  for  a 
mean  deception,  carefully  planned,  seems 
to  me  but  the  ill-favored  twin  of  a  bold 
falsehood.  Not  that  there  is  pain  in  tel¬ 
ling  you  the  truth  ; — the  trial  was  to  tell 
my  husband.” 

“  A  mystery  to  him,  too — wonder  on 
wonder !” 

For  a  time  even  to  him  ;  but  listen, 
and  I  will  sketch  the  history  of  my  married 
life  in  a  few  sentences.  I  married  early, 
with  but  a  small  fortune,  besides  the  riches 
of  hope  and  youth.  We  loved  each  other, 
at  least  my  husband  loved — still  loves — me 
as  well  as  a  vain  man  and  an  egotist  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  loving.  But  I  saw  not  his  faults 
then,  and  bitter — bitter  indeed  was  the 
knowledge  of  them  when  it  came.  Taking 
his  dreams  of  fame  and  fortune  for  solid 
expectations,  I  saw  my  little  property  con-  | 
sumed  without  much  anxiety  ;  nor  did  I 
know  for  long  how  much  it  was  diminished. 

Suddenly  the  blow  fell ;  three  years  after 


our  marriage,  and  when  Caroline  was  an 
infant  in  my  arms,  I  learned  that  we  were 
penniless.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
they  who  have  never  known  poverty  can  be 
made  to  understand  what  the  Struggle  of 
Life  really  is — forgive  me  if  I  say  this  even 
to  you  and  she  pressed  Wilton  Bromley’s 
hand  as  she  spoke,  “  if  they  could  be  taught 
this  knowledge  it  would  be,  1  think,  the 
most  beneficial  revelation  the  human  race 
could  receive.  The  cares  which  depress  till 
they  degrade  ;  the  necessity  of  money  seek¬ 
ing,  until  the  jaundiced  eye  sees  even  earth’s 
noblest  things  by  its  own  false  medium  ;  the 
withering  of  the  heart’s  best  qualities  for 
want  of  the  power  of  exercising  them  ;  the 
writhing  under  petty  obligations,  writhing 
because  they  are  so  gracclessly  conferred 
nine  times  out  of  ten  ;  the  serfdom  of  the 
very  soul  whose  thoughts  even  are  not  free.” 

“  Believe  me,  I  can  realize  all  this,”  said 
Wilton,  with  much  feeling. 

“  You  think  you  can,  as  a  thousand  other 
generous  natures  have  said  and  thought ; 
but  I  tell  you  there  is  a  new  sense  comes  to 
us  with  this  sort  of  suflFering,  but  a  sense 
that  vibrates  only  to  its  own  agony.  The 
rich  may  comprehend  the  condition  of  the 
helpless  abject  poor,  the  utterly  destitute, 
but  of  the  yet  deeper  trials  of  the  strug¬ 
gling  they  know  but  little  more  than  can  a 
blind  man  know  of  sight,  even  by  the  most 
vivid  description,  and  with  the  strongest 
human  sympathy.” 

“  This  life  of  suffering  was  mine,”  she 
continued,  wh'bn  tears  had  relieved  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  her  recollections,  “  for  years, 
many  years ;  mine,  I  say,  rather  than  ours, 
for,  wrapped  in  his  own  dreams,  Mr.  Har¬ 
grave  scarcely  shared  them.  But  amid  all, 
I  had  one  joy,  my  only  child,  my  Caroline. 
It  was  my  aim  to  keep  her  heart  uncorroded 
by  worldly  cares,  and  the  bitterness  of  pov¬ 
erty  ;  I  did  this,  and  in  the  very  doing  my 
own  soul  escaped  at  intervals  from  its  cor¬ 
ruption.  hi  one  respect  my  husband’s  ab¬ 
straction  and  isolation  worked  well.  I  took 
care  that  discourses  about  money,  about 
poverty,  should  not  meet  her  ear.  Until 
the  age  of  sixteen  I  educated  her  myself, 
for  I  was  able,  with  the  help  of  books,  to  do 
this  ;  although  when  1  .attempted  to  make 
my  poor  acquirements  serviceable  as  a  daily 
teacher,  1  found  younger  and  abler  instruc- 
I  tors  very  naturally  preferred.  Perhaps  my 
mother’s  love  quickened  my  abilities  ;  at  all 
events  thus  it  was.  At  sixteen  Caroline 
went  to  her  first  ball — you  remember  the 
night 
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don  season,  besides  receiving  fees  from 
ladies’  maids  and  others  merely  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  look  on,  while  1  operated.  And  out 
of  the  season,  I  am  perpetually  being  sent 
for  into  the  country,  and  well  paid  for  my 
time  and  trouble.  These  are  the  “  ways 
and  means”  which  have  paid  my  husband’s 
debts  ;  have  surrounded  us  with  every  need¬ 
ful  comfort ;  and  have  given  Caroline  for 
two  years  the  benefit  of  the  best  masters  in 
every  branch  of  her  education.  Wilton 
Bromley  will  not  despise  his  wife’s  mother, 
for  having  practised  so  very  humble  a  branch 
of  Art.” 

“  He  w  ill  love  and  honor  her  the  more,” 
said  Wilton,  pressing  her  in  his  arms,  “  that 
is,  if  further  love  and  reverence  from  him 
be  possible.  No  wonder,  with  such  a 
mother,  Caroline  is  peerless.  But  say, 
what  did  you  mean  by  it  being  ‘  a  trial,  to 
tell  your  husband’  this  history,  which  to 
me  seems  beautiful 

“  He  has  a  different  pride  from  yours.” 

“  And  now  that  the  results  are  so  fortu¬ 
nate  and  evident  asked  Bromley. 

“The  subject  is  never  mentioned  between 
us — he  acts  as  if  the  thing  were  not.  But 
let  me  ring  now,  and  send  for  Caroline — 
she  has  longed  for  days  past  that  I  should 
tell  YOU  the  Great  Secret !” 


“  How  well !  Never  has  her  image  been 
entirely  driven  from  my  heart  from  that 
hour ;  though  for  a  while  absence  and  travel 
might  have  weakened  the  impression.  It 
was  long  before  I  recognized  the  real  nature 
of  my  feelings,  but  I  now  know  that  in  that 
girlish  grace — see.  Mamma  !  it  is  beaming 
down  upon  us  now” — and  he  pointed  to  the 
picture — “  and  almost  childish  simplicity, 
I  met  my  destiny.  What  a  beautiful  por¬ 
trait  it  is.  Her  father  has  caught  just  the 
expression  she  wore  ;  too  innocent  of  evil  to 
be  frightened,  too  pure  and  graceful  to  be 
gauche^  her  natural  timidity  had  a  fascina¬ 
tion  about  it  beyond  all  words  to  describe. 
1  remember  comparing  her  to  a  white  dove 
whose  wings  had  strayed  among  the  pea¬ 
cocks  of  an  aviary  :  and  then  her  beautiful 
hair!  oh,  I  had  no  comparison  for  that.” 

“  You  thought  it  beautifully  dressed,” 
said  Mrs.  Hargrave,  with  a  tearful  smile. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  was  dressed,”  said 
Wilton,  adding  with  the  most  charming 
ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  “  it 
did  not  seem  arranged  at  all ;  the  beauty  of 
it  was,  it  looked  so  natural — as  it  always 
does !” 

“  You  know  I  always  dress  Caroline’s 
hair 

“  Yes,  I  have  heard  her  say  so.  What 
is  to  be  done  when  1  take  her  away  ?  I 
must  absolutely  apprentice  a  maid  to  you, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  art.’’ 

“I  think  you  had  better :  the  idea,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  is  not  in  the  least  absurd.  I  would 
take  her  without  a  fee — that  would  be  the 
only  point  not  (juitc  en  reghy 

“  Good  Heavens  !  what  do  you  mean 
No,  surely — a  light  is  breaking  on  me  !” 

“  I  mean  the  admiration  excited  on  the 
occasion  you  mention  first  gave  me  the  idea 
of  turning  my  talent  for  hair-dressing  to 
profitable  account.  A  talent  originating  in 
a  mother’s  love  and  pride — though  perhaps 
assisted  by  opportunities  and  accidents  like¬ 
ly  enough  to  surround  an  artist’s  wife.  The 
naturalness  you  observed  seems  to  be  the 
secret  of  my  success,  and  th?'  particular  by 
which  I  am  distinguished  from  the  herd  of 
coiffeurs.  A  day  or  two  after  Caroline’s 
first  ball,  I  called  on  Miss  Graham,  men¬ 
tioned  the  idea  which  had  flashed  upon  my 
mind,  received  her  sympathy  and  approba¬ 
tion — and  more  than  this,  her  introductions 
were  the  stepping-stones  to  my  fortune.” 

“  Fortune !” 

“  Yes,  fortune;  at  least,  in  comparison 
with  our  former  poverty  such  it  has  been, 
to  make  twenty  guineas  a  week  in  the  Lon¬ 


Cromwill  Letters. — The  “  Thirty-five  unpub- 
li.shed  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ”  still  continue  to 
be  the  subject  of  controversy.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  re¬ 
peated  his  belief  of  their  genuineness,  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  gentleman  at  Norwich;  and  our  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Examiner,  has  handled  the  dispute, 
on  Mr.  Carlyle’s  side,  with  its  usual  talent  and  in¬ 
genuity.  Lord  Jefl’rey,  w’e  hear,  has  written  a  long 
letter  on  the  subject, — weighing  the  probabilities  like 
a  Judge ;  sifting  the  letters  from  first  to  last,  and 
summing  up  against  them.  Mr.  Bruce,  too, — long 
the  Secretary  of  the  Camden  Society,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  Cromwell 
and  his  times, — has,  it  is  understood,  expres.sed  his 
strong  conviction  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
ingenious  impositions.  Some  of  the  general  argu¬ 
ments  used  in  conversation  may  not  be  generally 
known.  There  is  not  a  new  fact,  it  is  said,  in  the 
whole  thirty-five  letters.  They  confirm,  they  illus¬ 
trate,  but  beyond  this  they  contribute  nothing.  Crom¬ 
well,  says  another  person,  could  never  have  written 
“Hobbes’s  Wain”  for  “Hobson’s  Wain,” — the 
wagon  of  the  w’ell-known  Cambridge  carrier;  while 
others  urge  that  they  are  untrue,  in  one  important 
point,  to  Cromwell’s  character, — repre.senting  him  as 
seeking  the  Lord  in  the  Bible  by  the  Sortes  Vir- 
giliance ;  w’hereas,  Cromwell’s  seeking  the  Lord  was 
alw’ays  by  prayer.  There  is  much  more  to  which 
W’e  may  have,  from  time  to  time,  to  allude.  The 
subject  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  and  should  be,  if 
possible,  determined  before  a  new  edition  cf  the 
genuine  Letters  of  Oliver  is  required.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  controversy,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  not 
be  justified  in  introducing  them  into  the  body  of  the 
work. — Atkcnceum. 
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Krom  Shkrpe 

THE  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  0 

There  is  no  more  poetic  record  of  the  strife 
and  triumphs  of  a  poet’s  career  than  that 
j»iven  to  us  in  “  The  True  Story  of  my 
Life,”  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  which 
lias  been  translated  by  Mary  Howitt  with 
her  accustomed  grace  and  truthfulness  of 
expression. 

He  thus  describes  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth  : — 

In  the  year  1805,  there  lived  here  (at 
Odense,  the  capital  of  the  Danish  island  of 
Funen),  in  a  small  mean  room,  a  young 
.  married  couple,  who  were  extremely  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other :  he  was  a  shoemaher, 
scarcely  twenty-two  years  old  ;  a  man  of  a 
richly  gifted  and  truly  poetical  mind.  His 
wife,  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  was 
ignorant  of  life  and  of  the  world,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  a  heart  full  of  love.  The  young 
man  had  himself  made  his  shoemaking 
bench,  and  the  bedstead  with  which  he  be¬ 
gan  housekeeping  ;  this  bedstead  he  had 
made  out  of  the  wooden  frame  which  had 
borne,  only  a  short  time  before,  the  coflSn 
of  the  deceased  Count  Trampe,  as  he  lay  in 
state,  an(I  the  remnants  of  the  black  cloth 
on  tire  wood-work  kept  the  fact  still  in  re¬ 
membrance.  Instead  of  a  noble  corpse, 
surrounded  by  crape  and  wax-lights,  here 
lay,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1805,  a  living  and 
weeping  child.  That  was  myself,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.’’ 

His  father  had  been  disappointed,  in  his 
youth,  of  the  education  he  had  hoped  to 
receive  at  the  grammar-school,  and  hovered, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  discontented 
*  spirit  on  the  bourne  of  the  world  of  letters, 
which  he  had  not  the  means  of  entering. 
He,  however,  loved  his  only  child  with  all 
his  heart.  He  lived  for  him  ;  yet  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  done  very  little  towards  edu¬ 
cating  him  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  used, 'on  Sundays,  to  take  him  with  him 
into  the  beautiful  beech-woods,  and  to  let 
.  him  string  strawberries  on  a  bent,  or  bind 
garlands,  while  he  gave  way  to  his  own 
silent  meditations. 

“  Only  twice  in  the  year,  and  that  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  woods  were  ar¬ 
rayed  in  their  earliest  green,  did  my  mother 
go  with  us ;  and  then  she  wore  a  cotton 
gown,  which  she  put  on  only  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  and  when  she  partook  of  the 
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Lord’s  supper,  and  which  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  was  her  holiday  gown.  She 
always  took  home  with  her  from  the  woods 
a  great  many  beech  boughs,  which  were 
then  planted  behind  the  polished  stove. 
Later  in  the  year  sprigs  of  St.  John’s  wort 
were  stuck  into  the  chinks  of  the  beams ; 
and  we  considered  their  growth  as  omens 
whether  our  lives  would  be  long  or  short. 
Green  branches  and  pictures  ornamented 
our  little  room,  which  my  mother  always 
kept  neat  and  clean.  She  took  great  pride 
in  always  having  the  bed-linen  and  the 
curtains  very  white.  The  mother  of  my 
father  came  daily  to  our  house,  were  it 
only  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  see  her  lit¬ 
tle  grandson.  I  was  her  joy  and  her  de¬ 
light.  She  was  a  quiet  and  most  amiable 
old  woman,  with  mild  blue  eyes  and  a  fine 
figure,  which  life  had  severely  tried.  From 
having  been  the  wife  of  a  countryman  in  easy 
circumstances,  she  had  now  fallen  into 
great  poverty,  and  dwelt  with  her  feeble* 
minded  husband  in  a  little  house,  which 
was  the  last  poor  remains  of  their  property. 

1  never  saw  her  shed  a  tear :  but  it  made  all 
the  deeper  impression  upon  me  when  she 
quietly  sighed,  and  told  me  about  her  own 
mother’s  mother :  how  she  had  been  a  rich 
noble  lady  in  the  city  of  Cassel,  and  that 
she  had  married  a  ‘  comely  player,’ — that 
was  as  she  expressed  it — and  ran  away 
from  parents  and  home,  for  all  of  which 
her  posterity  had  now  to  do  penance.  I 
never  can  recollect  that  I  heard  her  men¬ 
tion  the  family  name  of  her  grandmother, 
but  her  own  maiden  name  was  Nommesen. 
She  was  employed  to  take  care  of  a  garden 
belonging  to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  every 
Sunday  evening  she  brought  us  some  flow¬ 
ers,  which  they  gave  her  permission  to  take 
home  with  her.” 

Andersen  has  described,  with  exquisite 
simplicity,  the  events  of  his  early  child¬ 
hood,  and  the  impulses  they  conveyed  to 
his  ardent  and  imaginative  mind.  His  story 
afibrds  a  monograph  from  which  much  may 
be  learnt  of  the  purely  poetic  nature,  which, 
with  its  peculiar  joys  and  sorrows,  few  un¬ 
derstand,  and  with  which  fewer  still  are 
found  to  sympathize.  If  the  elders  of  his 
family  lived  each  apart  from  the  other,  in 
their  own  little  world,  his  life  was  lonelier 
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still :  but  his  world  was  a  fairy  realm  of 
dreams  and  fancies,  in  which  the  songs  and 
legends  of  his  native  land,  the  dramatis 
persona)  of  a  play-hill,  and  recollections  of 
the  days  spent  with  his  grandmother  at  the 
lunatic  asylum,  arranged  themselves,  like 
the  beads,  and  crooked  pins,  and  spangles 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  into  strange,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  ever-varying  forms.  Of  this  fa¬ 
culty  ho  gives  the  following  illustrations : — 

“  My  greatest  delight  was  in  making 
clothes  for  my  dolls  (the  actors  in  his  pup¬ 
pet  theatre),  or  in  stretching  out  one  of  my 
mother’s  aprons  between  the  wall  and  two 
sticks  before  a  currant-bush  which  I  had 
planted  in  the  yard,  and  thus  to  gaze 
in  between  the  sun-illumined  leaves.  I  was 
a  singularly  dreaming  child,  and  so  con¬ 
stantly  went  about  with  my  eyes  shut,  as  at 
least  to  give  the  impression  of  having  weak 
sight,  although  the  sense  of  sight  was  espe¬ 
cially  cultivated  by  me.” 

The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic 
of  his  gentle  and  trustful  spirit : — 

“  Sometimes,  during  the  harvest,  my 
mother  went  into  the  field  to  glean.  I  ac¬ 
companied  her,  and  we  went  like  Ruth  in 
the  Bible  to  glean  in  the  rich  fields  of  Boaz. 
One  day,  we  went  to  a  place,  the  bailiff  of 
which  was  well  known  for  beinjr  a  man  of  a 
rude  and  savage  disposition.  We  saw  him 
coming,  with  a  huge  whip  in  his  hand,  and 
my  mother  and  all  the  others  ran  away.  I 
had  wooden  shoes  on  my  bare  feet,  and  in 
my  haste  I  lost  these ;  and  the  thorns 
pricked  me  so  that  I  could  not  run ;  and 
thus  1  was  left  behind  and  alone.  The 
man  came  up  and  lifted  his  whip  to 
strike  me,  when  1  looked  in  his  face,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  involuntarily,  ‘  How  dare  you 
strike  me  when  God  can  see  it.^’  The 
strong,  stern  man  looked  on  me,  and  at  once 
became  mild.  He  patted  me  on  my  cheeks, 
asked  my  name,  and  gave  me  money.  When 
1  brought  this  to  my  mother,  and  showed  it 
her,  she  said  to  the  others,  ‘  He  is  a  strange 
child,  my  Hans  Christian;  everybody  is 
kind  to  him  :  this  bad  fellow  even  has  given 
him  money.’  ” 

He  grew  up  “  pious  and  superstitious.” 
His  father’s  musings  at  last  took  so  de¬ 
cidedly  military  a  turn,  that  he  had  no 
rest  till  he  joined  a  corps  levied  in  Funen 
to  serve  under  Napoleon,  who  was  the  idol 
of  his  imagination.  It  never  advanced,  how¬ 
ever,  farther  than  Holstein,  when,  the  peace 
being  concluded,  he  returned  to  his  work- 
stool,  with  the  health  both  of  mind  and 
body  impaired,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died. 


While  his  corpse  lay  upon  the  bed,  “a 
cricket  chirped  the  whole  night  through.” 

“  He  IS  dead,”  said  his  wife,  addressing  it ; 

“  thou  needest  not  call  him.  The  ice-maid¬ 
en  has  fetched  him.”  After  this  event 
Hans  Christian  was  left  still  more  entirely 
to  himself,  for  his  mother  went  out  wash¬ 
ing.  There  dwelt  in  their  neighborhood 
the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  gained 
some  literary  fame  (Madame  Bunkeflod), 
and  her  house  was  the  first  belonging  to 
one  of  the  educated  class  which  he  en¬ 
tered  :  there  he  first  heard  the  word  “  poet” 
spoken ;  and  it  was  with  such  reverence,  as 
proved  it  to  be  something  sacred.  He  now 
read  Shakspeare  in  a  bad  translation,  and 
began  to  write  tragedies  for  himself.  His 
first  regular  work  was  in  a  manufactory, 
where  his  recitations,  and  his  fine  voice, 
made  him  a  great  favorite.  One  day,  how¬ 
ever,  a  coarse  joke  of  some  of  the  workmen 
threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  agitation 
that  he  ran  home  and  gained  his  mother’s 
promise  that  he  should  never  be  sent  there 
again.  The  same  talents  which  had  stopt 
all  the  looms  at  the  manufactory,  while  the 
journeymen  listened  to  his  recitations, 
made  Hans  Christian,  a  welcome  visitor  at 
several  houses  belonging  to  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  families  at  Odense.  Amongst 
others.  Colonel  Hoegh  Guldberg  showed 
him  great  kindness,  and  even  introduced 
him  to  Prince  Christian,  the  present  King 
of  Denmark.  None,  however,  seem  to 
have  thought  of  enabling  him  to  earn  his 
bread  by  any  settled  plan  of  education. 
He  was  a  tall  boy,  with  long  bright  yellow 
hair,  when  he  was  first  sent  by  his  mother  to 
the  charity-school,  where  little  was  taught, 
so  that  he  continued  to  write  plays  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  correct  spelling  in  them. 
His  mother  said  he  must  be  confirmed,  that 
he  might  afterwards  be  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor.  He  had  a  sort  of  dread  of  the  boys 
of  his  own  class,  who  used  to  laugh  at  him 
in  the  streets  as  “  a  play-writer  and  he 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the 
provost  of  the  parish  of  St.  Knud,  to  whom 
only  the  children  of  the  so-called  upper 
families  were  accustomed  to  go  for  in¬ 
struction  previous  to  confirmation.  But 
the  scholars  with  whom  he  was  now  asso¬ 
ciated  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  him  ; 
only  one  young  girl,  and  she  was  considered, 
too,  of  the  higliest  rank,  looked  kindly  and 
gently  on  him :  she  once  gave  him  a  rose, 
when  he  “  returned  home  full  of  happi¬ 
ness,”  because  there  was  one  being  who  did 
not  overlook  and  repel  him.  During  the 
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last  year,  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to 
his  life  by  the  arrival,  at  Odense,  of  a  party 
of  singers  and  performers  of  the  Theatre 
Royal.  He  had  not  only  seen  a  series  of 
operas  and  tragedies,  but  also  acted  a  part 
in  them  as  page,  shepherd,  &c.  He  was 
ersuaded  that  it  was  for  the  theatre  he  was 
orn;  it  was  there  he  was  to  become  fa¬ 
mous  ;  and,  having  saved  a  small  sum  of 
money  (about  30s.),  he  prayed  and  be¬ 
sought  his  mother  that  he  might  make  a 
journey  to  Copenhagen,  and  see  the  great¬ 
est  city  in  the  world.  With  much  regret, 
and  after  having  consulted  “  a  wise  woman’’ 
on  the  subject,  who  predicted  that  “  Odense 
would  one  day  be  illuminated  in  his  honor,” 
his  mother  consented  to  let  him  go.  He 
was  then  fourteen ;  and  he  had  only  a  letter 
to  Madame  Schall,  the  solo-dancer,  from  an 
old  printer,  who  was  not  even  acquainted 
with  her,  to  depend  upon  for  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  theatre. 

“  My  mother  packed  up  my  clothes  in  a 
small  bundle,  and  made  a  bargain  with  the 
driver  of  a  post-carriage  to  take  me  back 
with  him  to  Copenhagen  for  three  rix-dol- 
lars  banco.  The  afternoon  on  which  we 
were  to  set  out  came,  and  my  mother  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  the  city  gate.  There 
stood  my  old  grandmother ;  in  the  last 
few  years  her  beautiful  hair  had  become 
grey  ;  she  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  wept 
without  being  able  to  speak  a  word.  I 
was  myself  deeply  affected.  And  thus  we 
parted.  I  saw  her  no  more ;  she  died  in 
the  following  year.  I  do  not  even  know 
her  grave  ;  she  sleeps  in  the  poor-house 
burial-ground.” 

His  solitary  journey  came  to  a  close  on 
Monday  morning,  the  5th  of  September, 
1819,  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
capital  of  his  native  land.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  he  dressed  himself  in  his  confirma¬ 
tion  suit  (an  old  great-coat  of  his  father’s 
and  a  pair  of  creaking  boots),  and  hasten¬ 
ed  to  present  his  letter  to  Madame  Schall. 
“  Before  I  rang  at  the  boll  1  fell  on  my 
knees  before  the  door,  and  prayed  God  that 
1  here  might  find  help  and  support.” 

The  dancer,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  person  from  whom  his 
introduction  came,  looked  at  him  with  great 
surprise,  and  asked  what  character  he 
thought  he  could  represent ;  he  replied, 
Cinderella,  which  he  had  seen  performed 
at  Odense  ;  and,  drawing  off  his  boots,  and 
taking  up  his  broad  hat  for  a  tambourine, 
he  began  to  dance,  and  sing. 


“  Here  below,  nor  rank  nor  riches, 

Are  exempt  from  pain  and  woe.” 

His  strange  gestures  and  his  great  acti¬ 
vity  caused  the  lady  to  think  him  out  of 
his  mind,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  getting 
rid  of  him.  He  met  with  equally  bad  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  who 
told  him  “  they  only  engaged  people  of 
education ;”  and  after  exhausting  all  his 
plans  for  obtaining  employment,  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  name  of  Siboni,  an  Italian,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  academy  of  music 
in  Copenhagen,  and  to  him  he  made  his 
last  application,  on  the  evening  on  which, 
had  it  been  fruitless,  he  would  have  taken 
his  passage  back  to  Funen.  Once  more 
the  friendless  boy,  with  his  deep  trust  in 
God  and  his  poet’s  spirit,  was  called  upon 
to  show  what  talent  he  possessed.  Siboni 
had  that  day  a  large  dinner-party,  and 
when  he  had  heard  the  message  which  hus 
housekeeper  faithfully  brought  him,  he  and 
his  guests  went  out  to  look  at  him. 

“  They  would  have  me  to  sing,  and  Si¬ 
boni  heard  me  attentively.  1  gave  some 
scenes  out  of  Holberg,  and  repeated  a  few 
poems ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  sense  of 
my  unhappy  condition  so  overcame  me  that 
I  burst  into  tears.  The  whole  company 
applauded.  ‘  I  prophesy,’  said  the  poet 
Baggesen,  ‘  that  one  day  something  will 
come  out  of  him ;  but  do  not  be  vain  when 
some  day  the  whole  public  shall  applaud 
thee.’” 

Siboni  promised  to  cultivate  his  voice, 
and  Professor^eyse,  one  of  the  party,  the 
next  day  raised  for  him  a  small  subscrip¬ 
tion  ;  he  wrote  to  his  mother  a  letter  full  of 
joy,  and  began  to  learn  German,  that  he 
might  understand  Siboni’s  instructions, 
who  received  him  into  his  house.  But, 
half  a  year  afterwards,  his  voice  was  injur¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  wear 
bad  shoes  in  winter  with  no  warm  under¬ 
clothing,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  his  becoming  a  fine  singer ;  Siboni 
told  him  so  candidly,  and  counselled  him 
to  go  to  Odense,  and  there  learn  a  trade. 
In  this  great  perplexity  lay  the  stopping- 
stones  of  a  better  fortune. 

He  remembered  that  the  poet  Guldbcrg, 
the  brother  of  the  colonel  of  that  name, 
lived  at  Copenhagen ;  he  wrote  to  him  and 
related  everything ;  then  he  went  to  him 
himself,  and  found  him  surrounded  with 
books  and  tobacco-pipes.  He  received  him 
kindly,  and  promised  him  some  instruction 
in  the  Danish  tongue ;  he  also  made  him  a 
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present  of  the  profits  of  a  small  work  he  city  of  Zealand  ;  his  mother  received  a 
had  just  published  ;  it  became  known,  and  joyful  letter,  and  he  only  wished  his  father 
they  exceeded  one  hundred  rix- dollars  and  the  old  grandmother  wore  alive  to 
banco ;  the  excellent  Weyse,  also,  support-  hear  that  he  now  went  to  the  graramar- 
ed  him.  Guldberg  procured  gratuitous  school. 

lessons  for  him  twice  a  week  in  Latin,  and  Wo  have  lingered  over  the  records  of 
induced  Lindgron,  the  comic  actor,  to  give  Andersen’s  childhood  as  the  most  beauti- 
him  instruction.  ful  part  of  his  story ;  they  bring  before  us 


He  occasionally  acted  some  little  part  in 
a  ballet  or  at  the  theatre  ;  but  at  the  end  j 
of  two  years,  all  the  money  that  had  been 
collected  for  him  was  expended,  and  his 
situation  was  very  forlorn  ;  “  Yet,”  he  says, 

“  1  did  not  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my 
condition.  Every  person  who  spoke  to  me 
kindly  1  took  for  a  faithful  friend.  God 
was  with  me  in  my  little  room  ;  and  many 
a  night  when  I  have  said  my  evening  pray¬ 
er,  1  asked  of  Him  like  a  child,  ‘  Will 
things  soon  be  better  with  me  ” 

His  voice  by  degrees  regained  its  rich¬ 
ness  ;  the  singing-master  of  the  choir-school 
heard  it,  and  offered  him  a  place  in  the 
school ;  but  he  displeased  his  friend  Guld¬ 
berg  by  neglecting  his  Latin  to  go  as  often 
as  possible  to  the  theatre,  for  which  he 
wrote  two  plays,  which  were  of  course  re¬ 
jected.  At  the  close  of  the  theatrical 
season  the  managers  wrote  to  dismiss  him 
from  the  schools,  which  they  said  would  not 
benefit  him  any  longer,  and  they  added  a 
wish  that  some  of  his  many  friends  would 
enable  him  to  receive  an  education,  without 
which  talent  availed  nothing. 

The  present  conference  councillor,  Col-! 
lin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of| 
Denmark,  was  at  that  time  director  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  and  people  universally  told 
Andersen  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  him  if  he  would  interest  himself  in 
his  favor.  Collin  was  a  man  of  business,  i 
his  conversation  was  grave  and  in  fewj 
words  ;  he  paid  the  young  poet  no  compli-' 
ments,  but  he  in  all  sincerity  thought  for  i 
his  advantage,  and  worked  for  it  silently! 
till  he  had  obtained  means  for  his  support  j 
and  necessary  instruction.  He  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  King  Frederic  VI.,  who 
granted  to  him  a  small  sum  annually  for 
some  years ;  and,  by  means  of  Collin  also, 
the  directors  of  the  high  schools  allowed 
him  to  receive  free  instruction  in  the  gram¬ 
mar-school  at  Slagelse,  where  just  then  a 
new,  and,  as  was  said  an  active  rector  was 
appointed.  He  was  to  receive  money  quar¬ 
terly  from  Collin,  to  apply  to  him  in  all 
cases,  and  he  it  was  who  was  to  ascertain 
his  industry  and  his  progress.  He  travel¬ 
led,  with  a  good  heart,  towards  the  little 


with  touching  pathos  the  dawn  of  a  purely 
poetic  existence,  with  all  its  peculiar  temp¬ 
tations  to  morbid  sensitiveness,  self-concen¬ 
tration,  and  irritability  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  show  how  truly  it  is  a  gift  of 
heavenly  birth,  raising  those  who  possess  it 
far  above  the  sordid  aims  of  mere  earthly 
life,  and  preserving  the  unworldlincss  of 
the  spirit  amidst  scenes  which  were  most 
likely  to  sully  its  brightness.  In  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  as  this  inner  life  developed 
itself  and  put  forth  its  energies,  he  expe¬ 
rienced  the  want  of  those  spiritual  defences 
which  God  has  appointed  to  be  a  barrier 
round  his  fold.  'I'he  heart  of  a  child  cry¬ 
ing  “  Abba,  Father,”  he  had  undoubtedly 
received  in  baptism,  and  its  impulses  to 
faith  and  love  had  gained  vigor  through 
confirmation ;  but  now  no  pastoral  care  was 
over  him,  ho  had  no  guide  to  give  a  definite 
aim  to  his  exertions,  and  to  mould  his 
moral  being  on  the  image  of  Christ ;  there¬ 
fore  the  poetic  gift  was  in  him  a  source  of 
I  deeper  suffering  than  those  who  have  it  not 
can  comprehend.  His  heart  became  like 
a  noble  instrument  strung  and  tuned  for 
the  melodies  of  heaven,  on  which  rude  and 
unskilful  hands  were  laid  till  some  notes 
were  jarred  and  some  were  silenced,  so  that 
its  destined  purpose  was  unfulfilled  ;  yet, 
when  the  wind  and  the  summer  air  swept 
over  it,  the  music  they  awoke  showed  how 
perfect  its  workmanship  had  been. 

The  rector  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Slagelse  was  a  man  utterly  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  character;  he  took  particular 
delight  in  turning  him  into  ridicule,  to 
which,  from  his  want  of  previous  training, 

I  he  was  of  course  exposed,  although  he  rose 
j  rapidly  from  his  place,  among  the  little 
boys,  to  a  respectable  position  amongst 
those  of  his  own  age.  After  one  bright 
visit  to  his  old  home,  when  his  mother  re- 
joieed  over  him,  and  all  welcomed  him 
gladly  and  wondered  at  his  good  fortune, 
he  became  restless  and  desponding.  As  he 
rose  in  the  school,  he  felt  the  pressure  upon 
I  him  more  strongly,  and  no  degree  of  pro- 
i  gress  seemed  to  him  commensurate  with 
i  the  kindness  and  expectations  of  those  who 
!  were  supporting  him ;  he  feared  at  last  that 
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he  had  not  the  requisite  ability  for  con¬ 
tinued  study,  and  was  sinking  into  a  state 
of  utter  wretchedness,  when  the  single  ho¬ 
liday  of  the  year  came  round,  and  he  went 
to  Copenhagen  on  a  visit  to  Admiral  WulfF, 
whose  wife  felt  for  him  the  kindness  of  a 
mother,  and  whose  children  met  him  with 
cordiality  ;  they  dwelt  in  a  portion  of  the 
castle  of  Amalienburg,  and  his  chamber 
looked  out  into  the  square. 

“  During  my  whole  residence  at  Sla- 
gelse,”  he  continues,  “  I  had  scarcely  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  four  or  five  poems;  during 
my  school-time  at  Helsingor  (to  which  place 
he  had  removed  with  the  rector)  I  wrote 
only  one  single  poem,  ‘  The  Dying  Child,’ 
a  poem  which  of  all  my  after  works  be¬ 
came  most  popular  and  most  widely  circu¬ 
lated.  I  read  it  to  some  acquaintance  at 
Copenhagen  ;  some  were  struck  by  it,  but 
most  of  them  only  remarked  my  Funen 
dialect,  which  drops  the  d  in  every  word. 
I  was  commended  by  many  ;  but  from  the 
great  number  I  only  received  a  ^lecture  on 
modesty,  and  that  I  should  not  get  too 
great  ideas  of  myself — J,  who  really  at  that 
time  thought  nothing  of  myself.  At  the 
house  of  Admiral  VVulff  I  saw  many  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  talent,  and, 
among  them  all,  my  mind  paid  the  greatest 
homage  to  one,  that  was  the  poet,  Adam 
Oehlenschlager.  1  heard  his  praise  re¬ 
sound  from  every  mouth  around  me,  I 
looked  up  to  him  with  the  most  pious  faith. 
I  was  happy  when  one  evening  in  a  large, 
brilliantly-lighted  drawing-room,  where  I 
deeply  felt  that  my  apparel  was  the  shab¬ 
biest  there,  and  for  that  reason  I  concealed 
myself  behind  the  long  curtains  Oehlen- 
schlager  came  to  me  and  offered  me  his 
hand.  I  could  have  fallen  before  him  on 
my  knees.” 

On  his  return  to  the  school,  the  rector, 
who  had  heard  of  his  reading  one  of  his 
poems  in  company,  looked  at  him  with  a 
penetrating  glance,  and  commanded  him  to 
bring  him  the  poem,  when,  if  he  found  in 
it  one  ray  of  genius,  he  would  forgive  him. 
“  I  tremblingly  brought  him,”  says  Ander¬ 
sen,  “  ‘  The  Dying  Child  he  read  it,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  sentimentality  and  idle 
trash.  He  gave  way  freely  to  his  anger. 
From  that  day  forward  my  situation  was 
more  unfortunate  than  ever ;  I  suffered  so 
severely  in  my  mind,  that  I  was  very  near 
sinking  under  it.  That  was  the  darkest, 
the  most  unhappy  time  in  my  life.  Just 
then,  one  of  the  masters  went  to  Copenha¬ 
gen,  and  related  to  Collin  exactly  what  I 


had  to  bear,  and  he  immediately  removed 
me  from  the  school  and  from  the  rector’s 
house.  When,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  I 
thanked  him  for  the  kindness  I  had  received 
from  him,  the  passionate  man  cursed  me, 
and  ended  by  saying,  that  I  should  never 
become  a  student,  that  my  verses  would 
grow  mouldy  on  the  floor  of  the  booksel¬ 
ler’s  shop,  and  that  I  myself  should  end  my 
days  in  a  mad  house.  I  trembled  to  my 
innermost  being,  and  left  him.  Several 
years  afterwards,  when  my  writings  were 
read,  when  the  ‘  Improvisatore’  first  came 
out,  I  met  him  in  Copenhagen ;  he  offered 
me  his  hand  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and 
said  that  he  had'  erred  respecting  me,  and 
had  treated  me  wrong ;  but  it  was  now  all 
tl^  same  to  me.  The  heavy,  dark  days 
had  also  produced  their  blessing  on  mv 
life.” 

Andersen  now  entered  on  a  kind  of  stu¬ 
dent  life,  which  reflects  much  honor  on  the 
customs  of  his  native  country  ;  he  had  a 
certain  sum  allowed  for  his  support,  and 
hired  a  small  garret,  but  as  instruction  was 
to  be  paid  for,  he  had  to  make  savings  in 
other  ways.  A  few  families  gave  him  a 
place  at  their  tables  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  ;  he  was  a  sort  of  boarder,  as  many 
another  poor  student  in  Copenhagen  is  still. 
He  studied  industriously;  he  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  several  branches,  espe¬ 
cially  in  mathematics,  at  Helsingor,  and 
everything  now  tended  to  assist  him  in  hi.‘< 
Latin  and  Greek  Studies.  A  young  man 
who  afterwards  became  celebrated  in  Den¬ 
mark  for  his  aeal  in  the  northern  languages 
and  in  history,  was  his  teacher,  “  and  in 
one  direction,  and  that  the  one  in  which  it 
would  least  have  been  expected,”  says  An¬ 
dersen,  “  did  my  excellent  teacher  find 
much  to  do,  namely — in  religion.  He  close¬ 
ly  adhered  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Bible  ;  with  this  I  was  acquainted,  because, 
from  ray  first  entrance  in  the  school,  I  had 
clearly  understood  what  was  said  and  taught 
by  it.  I  received  gladly,  both  with  feel¬ 
ing  and  understanding,  the  doctrine,  that 
God  is  love ;  everything  which  opposed 
this — a  burning  hell,  therefore,  whose  fire 
endured  for  ever — 1  could  not  recognise.” 
His  religious  creed,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  theories  of  his  own  imagining, 
which  he  further  explains  in  the  following 
words : — 

“  That  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  an 
error  in  me,  and  which  became  very  per¬ 
ceptible,  was  a  pleasure  which  I  had,  not  in 
jesting  with,  but  in  playing  with,  my  best 
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feelings,  and  in  regarding  the  understand¬ 
ing  as  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  The  rector  had  completely  mistak¬ 
en  my  undisguisedly  candid  and  sensitive 
character  :  my  excitable  feelings  were  made 
ridiculous,  and  thrown  back  upon  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  now,  when  I  could  freely  ad¬ 
vance  upon  my  way  to  my  object,  this 
change  showed  itself  in  me.  From  severe 
suffering  I  did  not  pass  into  libertinism, 
but  into  an  erroneous  endeavor  to  appear 
other  than  I  was.  I  ridiculed  feeling,  and 
fancied  that  I  had  quite  thrown  it  aside  : 
and  yet  I  could  bo  made  wretched  for  a 
whole  day  if  1  met  with  a  sour  countenance 
where  I  expected  a  friendly  one.  Every 
poem  which  I  had  formerly  written  with 
tears  I  now  parodied,  or  gave  to  it  a  ludi¬ 
crous  refrain.” 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  during  the  corresponding  stage  of 
his  journey  through  life,  while  he  was 
struggling  with  neglect  and  bitter  poverty, 
wrote  nothing  but  comic  poems  and  satires, 
though  his  works  were  afterwards  distin¬ 
guished  by  fervor  of  feeling  and  pathos  of 
expression. 

In  September,  1825,  Andersen  passed  his 
examination,  and  published  his  first  work, 
“  A  Journey  on  foot  to  Anock,”  on  his  own 
account,  no  publisher  having  courage  to 
undertake  it :  he  describes  it  as  “  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  humorous  book,  which  fully  exhibit¬ 
ed  his  own  individual  character  at  that 
time, — his  disposition  to  sport  with  every¬ 
thing,  and  to  jest  in  tears  over  his  own 
feelings, — a  fantastic,  gaily-colored  tapes¬ 
try-work.’’  In  a  few  days  after  its  appear¬ 
ance,  the  impression  was  sold.  Publisher 
Keitzel  bought  from  him  the  second  edi¬ 
tion,  and  after  a  while  he  had  the  third, 
and,  besides  this,  the  work  was  reprinted 
in  Sweden.  Everybody  read  his  book,  and 
he  heard  nothing  but  praise  ;  he  was  a 
“  student,”  and  had  attained  the  highest 
goal  of  his  wishes.  He  was  in  a  whirl  of 
joy,  and  in  this  state  he  wrote  his  first  dra¬ 
matic  work,  “  Love  on  the  Nicholas  Tower; 
or.  What  says  the  Pit  ?” 

It  was  unsuccessful  because  it  satirized 
that  which  no  longer  existed — the  shows  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  rather  ridiculed  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  vaudeville,  which  then 
prevailed  at  Copenhagen.  His  fellow-stu¬ 
dents,  however,  received  the  piece  with 
acclamations  :  they  were  proud  of  him. 

“  I  was  now,”  he  adds,  a  happy  human 
being.  I  possessed  the  soul  of  a  poet  and 
the  heart  of  youth ;  all  houses  began  to 


be  open  to  me  ;  I  flew  from  circle  to  circle. 
Still,  however,  I  devoted  myself  industri¬ 
ously  to  study,  so  that,  in  September,  1829, 

I  passed  my  examen  philologicim  et  philo- 
sophicum^  and  brought  out  the  first  collect¬ 
ed  edition  of  my  poems,  which  met  with 
great  praise.  Life  lay  bright  before  me.” 

Andersen  devoted  his  first  literary  proceeds 
to  a  journey  through  Jutland,  whose  wild 
and  impressive  scenery  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind,  and  this  he  afterwards 
exquisitely  described  in  his  novel  of  O.  J. 
Poems  sprang  forth  upon  paper,  while  he 
passed  many  weeks  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
country-houses  of  several  opulent  families, 
but  of  the  comic  there  were  fewer  and  fewer. 

“  In  the  course  of  my  journey,”  he  says, 

“  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  rich  family, 
in  a  small  city,  and  here  suddenly  a  new 
world  opened  upon  me, — an  immense  world, 
j  which  yet  could  be  contained  in  four  lines 
which  I  wrote  at  that  time  : — 

‘  A  pair  of  dark  eyes  fixed  my  sight, 

They  were  my  world,  my  home,  my  delight. 

The  soul  beamed  in  them,  and  childlike  peace  : 
And  never  on  earth  will  their  memory  cease.’ 

“  New  plans  of  life  occupied  me,  I  would 
give  up  writing  poetry, — to  what  could  it 
lead I  would  study  theology,  and  be¬ 
came  a  preacher;  I  had  only  one  thought, 
and  that  was  she.  But  it  was  self-delusion  ; 
she  loved  another ;  she  married  him.  It 
was  not  till  several  years  later  that  I  felt 
and  acknowledged  that  it  was  best,  both 
for  her  and  for  myself,  that  things  had 
fallen  out  as  they  were.  She  had  no  idea, 
perhaps,  how  deep  my  feeling  for  her  had 
been,  or  what  an  influence  it  produced  in 
me.  She  had  become  the  excellent  wife 
of  a  good  man,  and  a  happy  mother.  God’s 
blessing  rest  upon  her !” 

With  this  extract  we  close  our  account 
of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Andersen.  He  at  all  times  wrote  from 
the  heart,  and  his  next  work,  “  Fancies  and 
Sketches,”  bore  satisfactory  evidences  of 
the  change  which  an  honorable  though  un¬ 
requited  attachment  had  wrought  in  him. 
He  received,  after  some  time,  a  stipend 
from  the  Danish  Government  for  travelling, 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  many  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  letters  whom  he  met  with 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  his  beauti¬ 
ful  account  of  Jenny  Lind,  form  an  inte¬ 
resting  portion  of  the  rest  of  his  book, 
which  was  written  at  Vernet,  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  in  July,  1846,  when  he  had  attained 
to  a  high  place  amongst  the  best  beloved 
and  most  honored  of  the  northern  poets. 


il 
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VISIT  TO  HIS  HIGHNESS  RAJAH  BROOKE,  AT  SARAWAK. 


BY  PETER  MCQUHAE,  CAPTAIN  OF 

On  the  ISth  July,  1845,  H.M.  squadron, 
consisting  of  one  line-of-battle  ship,  two 
frigates,  three  brigs,  and  one  steamer, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  got  under  way,  formed  order 
of  sailing  in  two  columns,  and  proceeded 
to  beat  down  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  After 
several  days’  sailing,  a  fierce  Sumatra 
S(|uall  was  encountered,  which  brought  the 
squadron  in  two  compact  lines  to  an  anchor 
olf  the  Bulfalo  rocks  in  very  deep  water. 
Some  cause  prevented  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  from  approaching  nearer  to  the  town 
of  Singapore.  Supplies  of  bread  and  water 
having  been  brought  out  by  an  iron  steamer, 
the  Pluto, — Mr.  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sara¬ 
wak,  and  Capt.  Bethunc,  the  commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  Borneo,  having  embarked 
in  the  flag-ship,  a  brig  of  war  detached  to 
New  Zealand — once  more  the  order  of  sail¬ 
ing  was  formed,  and  the  force  proceeded 
down  the  straits  of  Singapore  en  route  for 
Borneo. 

That  immense,  unexplored,  and  little- 
known  island  has,  since  the  occupation  of 
Singapore  by  the  British,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  become  of  daily  increasing  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  settlement  on  that  fine  and 
navigable  river,  the  Sarawak,  under  the 
rajahship  of  Mr.  Brooke,  bids  fair  to  pro¬ 
duce  results,  which,  even  in  his  most  san¬ 
guine  moments,  he  could  scarcely  have  an¬ 
ticipated. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  this 
gentleman  in  terras  of  sufficient  force  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  his  talents,  courage,  per¬ 
severance,  judgment,  and  integrity.  It  re¬ 
quired  moral  courage  of  a  high  order,  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  to  the  minds  of  most 
men  insurmountable,  to  bring  the  wild, 
piratical,  and  treacherous  Malay,  and  the 
still  more  savage  race,  the  Dyak  tribes,  not 
only  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  but  to 
become  amenable  to  its  laws  under  his  go¬ 
vernment.  His  perseverance  was  great 
under  trials,  disappointments,  and  provo¬ 
cations  of  a  nature  to  damp  the  energy  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  philanthropist  that 
ever  undertook  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  his  fellow  man.  His  judgment  has  been 
rarely  excelled  in  discovering  the  secret 
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motives  of  the  different  chiefs  with  whom 
his  innumerable  negotiations  had  to  be 
conducted  ;  and  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
he  possessed  the  power  of  discriminating 
between  the  wish  to  be  honest  and  that  to 
deceive,  betray,  and  plunder.  He  evinced 
the  most  unimpeachable  integrity,  the  most 
rigid  justice  in  protecting  the  poor  man 
from  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the 
more  powerful  chief ;  and  he  showed  his 
little  kingdom  that  the  administration  of 
law  was  as  inflexible  in  its  operation  to¬ 
wards  the  great  men  of  the  country  as  to¬ 
wards  the  more  humble  of  his  subjects  ; — 
and  all  this  he  carried  into  effect  by  mild¬ 
ness  of  manner  and  gentleness  of  rule. 

He  has  gained  the  love  and  affection  of 
many ;  he  has  incurred  the  hatred  of  some, 
and  is  hourly  exposed  to  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  of  the  leaders,  whose  riches 
were  gathered  amidst  murder  and  plunder 
from  the  unfortunate  crew  of  some  betray¬ 
ed  or  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  who  have 
foresight  sufficient  to  perceive  that  if  set¬ 
tlements  similar  to  that  on  the  Sarawak 
should  be  extended  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  island,  their  bloody  occupation 
is  gone.  They  therefore  endeavor  to  hin¬ 
der,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  good  which 
is  flowing  from  the  noble  and  brilliant  ex- 
ample  of  his  highness  the  Rajah  of  Sara¬ 
wak,  of  whom  Great  Britain  has  reason  to 
be  proud.  It  is  for  the  British  government 
to  afford  that  countenance  and  protection 
which  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
terference  of  others,  who  from  jealousy  may 
wish  by  intrigues  to  interrupt,  if  not  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  great  moral  lesson  now  first  ex¬ 
hibited  amongst  these  wild  people,  and 
in  regions  hitherto  shrouded  in  the  dark¬ 
est  clouds  of  heathenism  and  barbarity, 
amongst  a  people  by  whom  piracy,  murder, 
and  plunder  are  not  considered  as  crimes, 
but  as  the  common  acts  of  a  profession 
which  their  forefathers  followed,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to ‘look  upon  from  their 
earliest  days  as  the  only  true  occupation, 
in  which  they  may  rise  according  to  the 
number  and  atrocity  of  their  cruelties. 

Not  long  since  several  wretches  were 
convicted  at  Singapore,  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  condemned  to  death  for 
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deeds  of  the  most  revolting  and  sanguinary 
barbarity.  At  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ra¬ 
ther  a  fine-looking  young  man,  a  Malay, 
justified  himself  on  the  principles  above 
stated,  and  died  declaring  himself  an  inno¬ 
cent  and  very  ill-used  man,  since  all  he  had 
done  was  in  the  regular  way  of  his  business. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that,  en¬ 
tertaining  such  doctrines  and  sentiments, 
the  whole  Malay  population  of  the  great 
and  numerous  islands  of  the  East,  have 
been  regarded  by  the  European  commercial 
world  and  navigators  in  these  seas  as  a  1 
race  of  treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  mis- 1 
creants.  How  admirable,  then,  in  our  j 
countryman  to  have  commenced  the  good 
work  of  regeneration  amongst  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  such  men,  not  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  but  by  demonstrating  practically  the 
eternal  and  immutable  rules  of  equity  and 
truth ! 

On  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  off  the 
Sarawak,  a  party  accompanied  the  admiral 
in  the  Pluto  to  the  house  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Brooke  at  Kutching,  about 
eighteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  house,  although  not  large,  is 
airy  and  commodious  for  the  climate,  and 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on  un- ! 
dulating  ground  of  the  richest  quality,  ca-  ■ 
pable  of  producing  in  abundance  every 
article  common  to  the  tropics ;  clearance 
was  progressing  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  will  doubtless  rapidly  increase  when 
the  perfect  security  of  property  which  ex¬ 
ists  is  more  generally  understood  and  appre- 
ciated.  Some  years  ago  a  small  colony  of 
industrious  Chinese  located  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  under  the  protection 
of  the  rajah  of  the  day :  their  little  settle¬ 
ment  became  flourishing  and  prosperous, 
and  was  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and 
importance,  when  at  one  fell  swoop  the 
vilianous  Malays  seized,  plundered  and 
murdered  them;  and  the  more  fortunate 


who  has  used  every  exertion  to  extend  the 
planting  of  trees,  by  having  the  seedlings 
brought  in  great  quantities  from  Singa¬ 
pore  ;  and  by  convincing  his  people  that 
every  tree,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  is 
worth  a  dollar  from  the  oil  it  will  produce, 
which  meets  a  ready  sale  at  all  times,  many 
thousands  have  already  been  planted,  and 
the  number  is  increasing.  It  is  by  such 
small  beginnings  that  the  minds  of  these 
people  must  be  distracted  from  the 
thoughts  of  robbery  and  plunder;  and  it 
is  by  practically  showing  them  that  dollars 
are  to  be  had  without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  that  the  rajah  of  Sarawak  is  endea¬ 
voring  to  sow  the  seeds  of  industry 'and  of 
civilization,  and  step  by  step  to  change* 
their  ideas,  their  habits,  their  hearts. 
That  an  all-wise  Providence  may  prosper 
his  undertaking,  must  be  the  prayer  of 
those  who  may  have  visited  his  settlement, 
and  who,  like  myself,  have  witnessed  his 
disinterested  and  unceasing  thoughts  for 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the 
community  of  which  he  may  truly  be  desig¬ 
nated  the  “  father.” 

The  town  of  Kutching  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  here  about  200  yards 
across ;  the  houses  are  of  a  very  slight  con¬ 
struction,  with  open  bamboo  floors  and  mat 
partitions,  best  adapted  for  the  climate,  al¬ 
though  those  occupied  by  the  Europeans 
!  arc  of  a  better  description, — still  of  the 
same  material — all  raised  some  feet  from 
I  the  ground  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air 
!  from  underneath. 

'  The  night  passed  by  the  admiral  and 
party  was  rendered  very  agreeable  by  cool 
refreshing  breezes  from  some  high,  insulat- 
I  cd,  granitic  mountains  at  a  distance  in  the 
interior ;  and  even  during  the  day  the  heat 
was  not  unbearable :  thermometer  Fahr. 

'  about  86^.  The  canoes  on  the  river  are  of 
the  slightest  construction,,  and  are  appa¬ 
rently  unsafe ;  yet  the  passengers  crossing 


Chinese  who  escaped  home  spread  the  re¬ 
port  of  their  treatment  so  widely,  that 
it  will  take  some  time  to  remove  the  im¬ 
pression.  But  I  feel  eonvinced  that  emi¬ 
gration  from  China  under  British  protec¬ 
tion  might  be  carried  to  any  extent,  and  a 
race  truly  agricultural  and  industrious  in¬ 
troduced,  to  the  great  benefit  of  this  rich 
but  neglected  portion  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
on  no  part  of  this  coast  was  the  cocoa-nut, 
that  invariable  type  of  a  tropical  region, 
found,  having  been  gradually  destroyed  by 
pirates,  until  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
VoL.  XIII.  No.  III.  27 


the  creeks  and  the  river  invariably  stand  up 
in  them, — but  wo  to  the  unpractised  or 
unsteady!  Accidents,  although  rare,  do 
sometimes  occur,  attended  with  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Brooke  had  been  absent  some  six  or 
seven  weeks  when  the  admiral  accompanied 
him  on  his  return  to  the  settlement.  He  was 
not  expected,  but  the  news  of  his  arrival 
spread  with  wonderful  velocity,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  chiefs  were  speedily  assembled  to  greet 
him  with  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome. 
The  reunion  of  the  oldest  of  his  swarthv 
councillors,  as  well  as  of  the  youngest, 
who  dropped  in  after  dinner  had  been  re- 
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moved,  and  took  thcii*  places  on  the  hen-  '  on  the  formations  of  this  great  country, 
ches  by  the  sides  of  the  walks  according  to  But  a  single  glance  at  the  beautifully  un- 
their  modes,  customs,  and  privileges,  toge-  dulating  hills,  at  the  gorgeous  verdure,  and 
ther  with  the  naval  officers  and  European  growth  of  every  branch  of  the  vegetable 
civilians,  with  the  rajah  in  his  chair,  and  kingdom,  at  once  points  out  the  inexhausti- 
two  of  his  most  worthy  native  friends,  en-  ble  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  the  cultiva- 
titlcd  by  birth  to  the  distinction,  seated  tion  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  every 
beside  him,  presented  a  picture  not  desti-  fruit  of  the 'tropics,  many  of  which  already 
tute  of  interest,  certainly  of  great  variety  ;  flourish  as  specimens  in  the  rajah’s  garden 
for  some  of  the  Dyaks,  with  round  heads,  and  grounds,  and  invite  the  industrious  to 
high  cheek  bones,  and  large  jaws,  remark-  avail  themselves  of  such  a  country  and  of 
ably  differing  from  the  Malay  race,  were  such  a  river,  and  become  proprietors  on  the 
there  to  complete  the  back-ground.  All  banks  of  the  Sarawak.  British  capit.al 
were  most  attentively  listening  to  the  con-  and  protection  and  Chinese  Coolies,  would 
versation  of  the  rajah  with  his  Malay  very  soon  change  the  north  and  north-west 
neighbors,  enjoying  a  cheroot  occasionally  coast  of  Borneo  into  one  of  the  richest 
given  to  them  by  the  visitors,  and  quietly  countries  in  the  world, 
making  their  own  observations.  Mr.  The  admiral  proceeded  in  the  morning 
Williamson,  the  interpreter,  a  native  of  Ma-  some  short  distance  up  the  river  to  return 
lacca,  who  speaks  the  language  as  a  Malay,  the  visit  of  the  chiefs,  and  was  everywhere 
had  another  group  around  him,  eagerly  received  with  the  royal  salute  of  thre<‘ 
putting  questions  on  the  various  little  guns ;  the  whole  party,  accompanied  by 
subjects  interesting  to  themselves ;  and  the  rajah  and  Mr.  Williamson,  the  inter- 
without  the  least  approach  to  obtrusive  fa-  preter,  at  eleven,  a.m.,  re-embarked  on 
railiarity,  the  evening  was  passed,  1  dare  board  the  Pluto,  which  had  been  in  a  very 
.say,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  hazardous  situation  during  the  night,  hav- 
parties.  ing  unfortunately  grounded  on  a  ledge  of 

The  principal  exports,  at  this  period,  rocks  close  to  the  bank,  by  which  she  sus- 
eonsist  of  antimony  ore,  of  great  richness,  tained  considerable  damage  ;  and  proceeded 
producing  7.5  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  It  down  the  river  to  regain  the  squadron  at 
is  found  in  great  quantities,  at  a  distance  anchor  off  Tanjay  Po,  the  western  part  of 
of  ten  miles  up,  in  the  river,  and  by  exca-  the  Maratabes  branch  of  the  Sarawak ; 
vations  from  the  base  of  some  hills,  in  and  here  it  was  found  that  the  steamer 
the  manner  of  washing  the  mines.  It  is  must  be  laid  on  the  beach,  as  it  was  with 
brought  down  the  river  by  the  natives,  car-  difficulty  the  whole  power  of  the  engines  ap- 
ried  into  the  wharf,  where  it  is  accurately  plied  to  the  pumps  could  keep  her  afloat ; 
weighed,  and  then  shipped  for  Singapore,  she  was  accordingly  placed  on  the  mud 
by  the  rajah,  who  pays  for  the  whole  flat  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  A  frigate 
brought  from  the  mines  a  stipulated  price  and  another  steamer  were  left  behind  to 
per  picue  to  the  chiefs,  who  pay  the  labor-  assist  in  her  refit,  and  the  admiral  moved 
ers,  boatmen,  and  all  other  expenses.  In  onward  towards  Ilorneo  Proper,  where,  in 
former  days,  his  highness  the  rajah  took  the  course  of  a  few  days,  all  were  re-assem- 
ihe  lion’s  share ;  but  the  arrangements  of  bled,  but  in  consequence  of  the  flag-ship, 
Mr.  Brooke  arc  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  j  by  mistaking  the  channel,  having  struck  the 
his  first  and  only  object  being  to  encourage  I  ground  on  the  Moarno  shore  in  going  in, 
industry,  and  to  show  how  greatly  the  com-  |  the  ships  were  moved  outwards  some  con¬ 
tort  and  happiness  of  all  are  promoted  by  siderable  distance.  Mr.  Brooke,  accom- 
a  rigid  and  just  appreciation  of  the  rights  panied  by  an  officer  from  the  Agincourt, 
of  property,  and  by  a  faithful  and  honor-  visited  the  sultan  at  the  city  of  Bruni ; 
able  adherence  to  every  agreement  and  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  sultan’s  ne- 
bargain.  The  result  has  been  a  vast  in-  phew,  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  with 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  ore  exported,  and  a  suite  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Pangeran 
an  extending  desire  to  be  interested  in  the  and  chiefs  of  the  blood-royal,  under  the 
business.  “  yellow  canopy,”  came  down  to  return  the 

A  passing  visit  does  not  enable  one  to  compliment,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
speak  geologically  of  a  country ;  and  as  admiral  on  affairs  of  state  ;  they  were  re- 
there  is  a  gentleman  of  practical  science  at  ceived  with  every  mark  of  distinction  and 
present  making  his  observations,  it  would  kindness  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  a  remark  certainly  there  never  was  exhibited  a  more 
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perfect  sample  of  innate  nobility  and  na¬ 
tural  good  manners,  then  was  presented  by 
Buddruden,  to  the  observation  of  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  his  re¬ 
ception  on  the  quarter  deck  of  a  British 
ship  of  the  line  %  a  crowd  of  officers,  and 
amidst  the  noise  and  smoke  of  a  salute  ; 
the  whole  of  this  party  were  the  intimate 
friends  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  firmly  attach¬ 
ed  to  British  interests.  Buddruden,  in 
reply  to  some  question  to  him  as  to  his 
ever  having  seen  so  largo  a  ship  before, 
said  that,  although  descended  from  a  very 
ancient  and  long  line  of  ancestors,  he  had 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  being  the  first 
who  had  ever  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
of  such  wonderful  magnitude  and  power, 
and  so  much  beyond  any  idea  he  had  form¬ 
ed  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  most  marked  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  by  those  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  privileges  and  etiquette  of  the 
country  ;  none  below  a  certain  rank  pre¬ 
suming  to  sit  down  in  his  highness’s  pre¬ 
sence  ;  indeed,  only  those  indisputably  of 
the  blood-royal  were  admitted  to  that  ho¬ 
nor;  every  part  of  the  ship  was  visited, 
and  the  prahu,  with  the  yellow  umbrella- 
shaped  canopy,  once  more  received  her 
royal  party,  who  proceeded  to  render  an 
account  of  their  visit  to  the  sultan  in  his 
regal  palace  at  Bruni,  accompanied  by  the 
Pluto  steamer. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  admiral 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Vixen,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  Pluto  and  Nemesis, 
also  steamers,  and  taking  with  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  of  seamen  and  marines,  and 
an  armed  boat  from  each  ship,  proceeded 
up  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  compel¬ 
ling  Pangeran  Yusuff  to  return  to  his  obe¬ 
dience  and  duty  to  the  sultan,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  himself  for  being  implicated 
in  piratical  transactions. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  armament  opposite 
the  town,  the  sultan  held  a  grand  levee  for 
the  reception,  and  in  honor  of  the  admiral’s 
visit,  and  the  Pangeran  was  summoned  to 
present  himself  in  submission  to  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  sultan.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
and  had  even  the  hardihood  to  approach 
the  palace,  and  when  at  last  threatened 
to  have  his  house  blown  about  his  cars, 
coolly  answered,  that  the  ships  might  begin 
to  fire  whenever  they  pleased,  that  he  was 
ready  for  them  ;  and  sure  enough,  on  the 
Vixen  firing  a  sixty-eight  pounder  over  his 
house  to  show  the  fellow  how  completely 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  squadron,  he 
fired  his  guns  in  return.  A  few  rounds 
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from  the  steamers  drove  him  from  his  bam¬ 
boo  fortress.  The  marines  took  possession, 
and  his  magazine  was  emptied  of  its  con¬ 
tents  of  gunpowder,  which  was  started  into 
the  river,  and  all  his  brass  guns  were  deliver¬ 
ed  over  to  the  sultan,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  which  were  retained,  to  bo  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  two  Manilla  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  piratically  seized  as  slaves,  and  who 
were  now  taken  on  board  the  squadron  to 
he  restored  to  their  home.  His  house  being 
thrown  open  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
countrymen,  was  speedily  gutted  of  all  his 
ill-gotten  w’ealth,  and  left  in  desolation. 
There  were  no  killed  or  wounded.  Pan¬ 
geran  Yusuff  retreated  to  the  interior,  con¬ 
tinued  in  rebellion,  raised  a  force  with 
which  he  attacked  the  town  and  Muda 
Hassim’s  party,  hut  was  defeated,  pursued, 
and  killed  by  Pangeran  Buddruden. 

The  squadron  proceeded  to  Labooan,  cut 
wood  with  the  thermometer  at  92®,  for  the 
steamers,  filled  them ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  loth  of  August,  a  new  order  of  sail¬ 
ing  and  battle  was  given  out  per  “  buntin,” 
and  the  novelty  of  two  frigates  towing  two 
steamers,  was  exhibited  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  those  present,  called  upon  to  keep 
their  appointed  station,  work  to  windward, 
tack  in  succession,  and  perform  every  evo¬ 
lution  with  the  neatest  precision,  in  spite 
of  light  winds,  heavy  squalls,  and  most  va¬ 
riable  weather. 

The  force  intended  to  attack  the  stockade 
and  fortified  port  of  that  arch-pirate  Scher- 
riff  Posmau  on  the  Malloodoo  River,  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  admiral,  who  took  the  brigs  and  steam¬ 
ers  with  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and  here  it  was  found  that  the  iron  steamers, 
which  had  caused  such  trouble,  were 
not  of  the  slightest  use,  there  not  being 
water  sufficient  even  for  them  over  the  bar. 
The  whole  flotilla  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Talbot,  of  the  Vesta, 
the  senior  captain  present,  who,  on  the 
mQrning  of  the  19th  of  August,  attacked 
with  great  gallantry  «nd  carried  the  very 
strong  position  of  the  pirates,  with  the  loss 
of  eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The 
iron  ordnance  was  broken,  the  fortification 
destroyed,  and  the  town  burned  to  the 
ground.  It  was  reported  the  day  after  the 
action,  that  the  Arab  chief  had  been  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  hut  the  squadron  quitted 
the  bay  before  this  was  confirmed. 

I  cannot  leave  Borneo  without  giving  a 
brief  description  of  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sarawak  to  this  splendid 
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Lay,  more  particularly  as  its  features  are 
so  widely  diflferent  from  those  geuerally  at¬ 
tributed  to  it.  From  the  Sarawak  toTan- 
jong  Sirik,  the  land  is  low,  and  for  some 
miles  from  the  beach  covered  with  man¬ 
grove  jungle,  but  from  that  point  to  Borneo 
river,  undulating  ground,  moderate  hills, 
and  occasionally  red-sand  cliffs,  mark  the 
nature  of  the  country  to  be  dry  and  suscep¬ 
tible  of  cultivation  ;  and,  as  these  hills  are 
clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  imaginary  in  the  supposition  that  the 
soil  is  salubrious  and  productive.  From 
Borneo  river,  north-eastward,  a  range  of 
hills,  of  considerable  altitude,  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast,  the  sea,  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  washing  their  base ; 
and  immediately  inland,  in  latitude  6®, 
that  most  magnificent  and  striking  of  all 
eastern  mountains,  Keeney  Balloo,  towers 
to  the  heavens  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet, 
cutting  the  clear  grey  sky  before  sunrise 
with  a  sharp  distinctness  never  exceeded, 
and  marking  the  primitive  nature  of  its 
formation  beyond  controversy.  It  may  be 
called  an  “  island  mountain,”  for,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  range  of  hills  above  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  with  which  it  has  no  con¬ 
tinuity,  it  rbes  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
alone  in  its  glory,  and  giant  of  the  eastern  1 
stars — 

“  With  meteor  standard  to  the  breeze  unfurl'd, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  squalls  o’er  half  the  world.” 

The  Bay  of  Malloodoo  is  extensive,  with 
safe  anchorage  everywhere ;  the  coast- 
range  of  hills  terminates  on  its  western 
shores,  and  round  to  the  south-east  the 
land  is  of  moderate  height,  with  a  range  of 
greater  altitude  at  some  distance  inland, 
and  Keeney  Balloo  bounds  the  view  at 
about  thirty-five  miles  distance  in  the  south¬ 
west.  The  land  on  the  eastern  side  is  low, 
but  on  the  whole  a  more  eligible  position  to 
plant  and  protect  a  settlement  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  whole  coast,  and  it  stands  so 
pre-eminently  superior  to  Labooan  or  Ba- 
lambargan,  and  would  so  effectually  destroy 
piracy  in  the  neighboring  seas,  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  ought  to  have  no  hesitation 
in  taking  possession  of  this  bay,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  breadth  of  territory  to  secure  sup¬ 
plies  and  support  for  a  colony.  It  is  quite 
evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  pi¬ 
rate  Arab  has  held  possession  with  impuni¬ 
ty,  and,  from  his  stronghold,  had  carried  on 
bis  depredations  for  years,  either  that  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  acted  in  collus-ion  with 


him,  and  was  a  willing  witness  to  hi§  atro¬ 
cities,  or  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  clear 
his  territory  of  such  a  miscreant.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  former  being  the  case,  as 
much  of  the  property  acquired  by  blood 
and  rapine  has  frequently  been  sold  public¬ 
ly  in  Borneo  ;  perhaps  some  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  palace  of  the  sultan.  There 
ought  to  be  no  delicacy  in  this  matter. 
Great  Britain’s  claim  to  the  country  is 
scarcely  disputed.  One  well  fortified  post 
would,  with  the  presence  of  a  brig-of-war 
or  two,  secure  the  obedience  of  tho  whole 
district.  As  for  Balambargan,  it  is  an 
arid,  sandy  island,  with  scanty  supply  of 
water,  and  an  unproductive  soil.  It  ha.*^ 
two  harbors,  both  small  and  intricate,  and 
must  always  depend  upon  foreign  supply 
for  its  sustenance.  Labooan  may  be  some¬ 
what  better,  but  its  geographical  position 
is  not  eligible  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war 
intended  to  suppress  piracy,  being  too  far  to 
leeward  in  the  north-east  monsoon,  and  too 
distant  from  the  Sooloo  seas  and  adjacent 
straits,  now  much  frequented  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  vessels  trading  to  China,  to  afford  them 
;  that  protection  which  a  settlement  at  Mal¬ 
loodoo  would  at  once  accomplish.  Merchant 
vessels  u.sing  the  Palawan  passage  from  In¬ 
dia  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  would  find 
in  Malloodoo  Bay,  during  the  strength  of  the 
north-cast  monsoon,  a  wide  and  cxtcn.sive 
anchorage  in  which  to  take  temporary  shel¬ 
ter,  and  make  any  refit  which  might  bcconn* 
necessary  from  working  against  t!)c  mon¬ 
soon,  as  well  as  easy  access,  equally  conve¬ 
nient  for  vessels  taking  the  Balabac  Straits, 
coming  from  thenoc  and  iNIaeassar. 

Stone  may  be  had  in  abundance  in  any 
part  of  the  bay ;  excellent  stone-cutters 
from  Ilong  Kong  in  any  numbers  might  be 
procured,  and  Coolies  in  thousands  would 
be  found  to  accompany  them.  A  week’s 
run  thence,  in  the  north-cast  monsoon, 
would  land  a  wing  of  a  Madras  regiment  on 
the  ground,  and  a  few  junks  would  convey 
all  the  living  and  dead  material  necessary 
to  place  them  in  comfort  and  security  in  u 
very  short  time.  The  climate  is  good,  the 
laud  is  rich,  and  water  abundant ;  the  count¬ 
less  acres  would  soon  attract  the  industry 
of  the  Chinese,  when  once  assured  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  lives,  and  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session  of  their  property. 

The  admiral,  accompanied  by  the  Bor¬ 
neo  Commissioners,  went  over  on  board  the 
Vixen  Steamer,  to  the  island  Balambargan, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  and  the  shipy 
of  the  squadron  followed  in  the  course  of 
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the  night,  taking  up  their  anchorage  out- 1  from  the  hilly  part  of  the  island,  which 
side  the  shoals  of  the  southern,  whilst  the  j  ranges  entirely  along  the  north-western  di- 
commander-in-chief  and  his  party  went  to !  vision,  and  terminates  at  the  north  point 
the  northern  harbors,  where  the  Pluto  had '  in  a  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  conical 
preceded  them,  and  at  day-dawn  on  the! peak,  2000  feet  high,  covered  to  the  apex 
22nd,  they  landed  to  explore  the  neighbor- 1  with  evergreen  wood.  The  south-eastern 
ing  jungle,  for  the  site  of  the  settlement  |  division  is  flat,  and  probably  of  the  same 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  East  India  ^  mangrove  jungle  through  which  the  boat 
Company  in  1773,  from  which  they  had; ascended  the  river,  after  having  with  diffi- 
becn  driven  by  the  Sooloo  people,  but !  culty  got  over  a  flat  bar  at  its  entrance, 
which  had  been  occupied  a  second  time  in  |  On  this  expedition  not  a  living  animal  was 
1803,  and  evacuated  ultimately  as  a  useless  j  seen,  not  even  a  bird,  but  the  elevated  part 
and  unprofitable  settlement.  The  British  i  of  Bangney  presented  a  far  more  inviting 
government  have  always  maintained  their  i  aspect  than  anything  to  bo  seen  in  Balam- 
clear  right  to  this  island,  ceded  to  them  by  bargan.  True,  there  is  no  harbor,  and, 
the  King  of  Sooloo,  on  his  being  liberated  I  with  the  exception  of  the  river  alluded  to, 
from  prison  at  Manilla,  when  that  city  was^  it  is  said  to  want  water.  The  piratical  pra- 
taken  by  Sir  William  Draper;  and  Balam-ihus  sometimes  rendezvous  here,  in  rcadi- 
bargan  is  indisputably  a  British  Island,  and  i  ness  to  pounce  on  any  unwary  vessel  pass- 
part  of  the  empire.  I  ing  through  the  Balabic  Straits. 

The  position  which  the  town  had  occu- ;  Let  me  express  a  hope  that  the  British 
pied  was  clearly  traced  by  the  rubbish,  |  government  will  speedily  alter  the  face  of 
and  brick,  and  mortar,  scattered  over  aeon-!  affairs  in  these  seas,  by  supporting  Mr. 
siderable  surface,  and  the  numerous  broken  |  Brooke  on  the  Sarawak,  and,  without  loss 
scraps  of  crockery  and  glass  gave  sufficient ;  of  time,  planting  a  similar  colony  on  the 
evidence  that  here  had  been  placed  the  |  shores  of  the  bay  of  Malloodoo. 
houses,  buildings,  and  defences  erected  by  - 


the  settlers,  but  all  are  now  silent  and  for- ; 
lorn.  In  this  dry  season  the  soil  was  com-i 
pletely  covered  with  sand,  and  the  bush  of 
a  very  scanty  growth  ;  nor  could  any  indi¬ 
cations  of  water  be  discovered.  A  long 
walk  on  the  beach,  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  harbor,  led  to  no  farther  discovery 
than  that  some  ridges  of  clay  crossed  the 
island,  terminating  at  the  shore  in  mode-) 
rate  altitude,  and  covered  with  trees  ofj 
considerably  larger  dimensions  than  those  I 
near  the  site  of  the  town.  A  complete 
detour  of  the  harbor  was  made  by  the  Plu-j 
10,  from  the  paddle-boxes  of  which,  the| 
surrounding  country  being  almost  level  with  | 
the  sea,  could  be  clearly  distinguished  as  of  | 
the  same  sandy  nature,  but  which,  in  all 
probability,  is  in  the  rainy  season,  a  lagoon  j 
entirely  covered  with  water.  It  had  a  poor! 
and  uninviting  appearance.  Several  large  I 
baboons  came  to  the  beach,  and,  taking  up 
their  seat  on  some  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  | 
gazed  with  great  tranquillity  at  the  Pluto ' 
as  she  passed  along.  Many  tracks  of  the 
wild  hog  were  seen  on  the  beach,  but  on ' 
the  whole,  Balambargan  is  the  last  island  1 1 
should  select  as  my  “  Barataria.”  i 

A  short  visit  was  made  to  the  adjacent 
island  of  Bangney,  and  a  boat  went  up  a 
river  on  the  south-west  quarter,  running  for 
several  miles  through  low,  flat,  mangrove 
jungle,  but  descending  in  clear  cascades 


LmiooRAPiiY — like  many  other  important  disco¬ 
veries,  owed  its  birth  to  mere  chance.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Alois  Senefelder  turned  his  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  a  ready  means  of  printing  what,  as 
a  writer  and  aspirant  to  histrionic  fame,  he  pro¬ 
duced.  “  I  had  just  succeeded,”  observes  Senefelder, 
“  in  polishing  a  stone  plate,  which  I  intended  to  co¬ 
ver  with  etching  ground,  in  order  to  continue  my  ex¬ 
ertions  in  writing  backwards,  when  my  mother,  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  required  me  to  write  a  washing-bill. 
It  so  happened  there  was  not  a  morsel  of  writing  pa¬ 
per  or  ink  at  hand,  nor  had  w’e  any  one  to  send  for 
these  materials ;  I  therefore  resolved  to  write  with 
my  ink,  prepared  with  wax,  soap,  and  lampblack, 
upon  the  stone  I  had  just  polished,  as  the  matter 
would  admit  of  no  delay.  Some  time  after,  requir¬ 
ing  the  stone  for  use,  and  the  writing  being  as  1 
had  lert  it,  it  occurred  to  me  whether  I  could  not  bite 
in  the  stone  with  acid.”  This  Senefelder  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  thus  the  art  was  discove  ed. 

Louis  Philippr  and  Danton. — A  singular  anec¬ 
dote  is  told  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  now  the  King 
of  the  French,  which  can  hardly  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  without  the  warranty  of  that  high  personage. 
Some  business  having  brought  him  from  Dumou- 
riez’s  army  to  Paris,  soon  after  the  massacres  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  Danton  sent  for  him,  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  heard  that  he  v^entured,  in  conversation,  to 
speak  ‘.oo  freely  on  that  subject.  He  told  him  he 
was  too  young  to  judge  of  such  matters,  and  added, 
“  For  the  future  silent.  Return  to  the  army  ;  do 
your  duty ;  but  do  not  unnecessarily  expose  your 
life.  You  have  many  years  before  you.  France  is 
not  suited  for  a  Republic ;  it  has  the  habits,  the 
I  wants,  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  monarchy.  After 
;  our  storms  it  will  be  brought  back  to  that,  by  its 
I  vices  or  its  necessities.  You  will  be  King !  Adieu, 
i  young  man.  Remember  the  prediction  of  Danton.” 
! — Edinburgh  Review. 
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It  is  novT  more  tlian  fifty  years  since,*  on  a 
dull  rainy  morning,  and  in  a  mood  still 
duller  and  gloomier  than  the  weather,  I 
found  myself  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
(/onstanco.  White  vapors  were  rolling 
over  the  heads  of  the  enormous  masses  of 
rock  that  rose  like  mighty  walls  round  the 
horizon ;  the  waters  of  the  lake,  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  gusts  of  wind,  rushed 
along  at  their  feet  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  where  they  seemed  to  mingle 
with  clouds  as  black  as  midnight,  against 
which  the  clear  green  color  of  the  waves  in 
the  foreground,  with  their  crests  of  snowy 
foam,  looked  indescribably  beautiful. 

»  The  whole  aspect  of  nature  was  strange 
and  new,  and  affected  me  with  a  power  1 
had  never  before  felt  from  external  things : 
but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  wonder  at  the 
change,  which  with  magic  suddenness  seemed 
to  operate  upon  my  mind,  when  my  carriage 
rolled  over  the  bridge  that  connects  the 
island  of  Lindau  with  the  main  land,  and 
the  walls  of  the  city  soon  hid  the  whole 
landscape  from  my  sight. 

The  castle  and  the  wall  called  the  Ileiden 
Mauer,  whose  strength  and  thickness  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  time,  carried  me  back  in  thought  to 
those  distant  ages  when  the  heavy  tramp  of 
the  iron  men  of  Rome  first  broke  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  woods  in  which  the  vet  unnamed 

«/ 

lake  lay  buried.  But  it  was  not  solitude, 
nor  the  gloom  of  boundless  forests,  nor  the 
bellowing  of  the  auer-ox  and  other  mighty 
brutes  by  which  they  were  tenanted,  nor 
the  cries,  scarcely  less  terrible,  of  their 
human  inhabitants,  nor  rocks  nor  glaciers, 
nor  the  ice  and  snow  of  a  climate  that  ap¬ 
peared  so  severe  when  compared  with  that 
of  their  own  glowing  land,  that  could  turn 
back  the  legions  from  a  settled  purpose. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Drusus,  they  found 
their  victorious  way  along  the  Rhine,  leav¬ 
ing  one  fortress  after  another  to  mark,  their 
course,  and  on  the  spot  which  is  now  Con- 

♦  The  lapse  of  fifty,  we  might  almost  say  of  five 
hundred  years,  has  made  so  Hule  change  in  the 
mode  of  life  in  these  pastoral  cantons,  that  we  ap- 

firehend  the  date  of  these  recollections  will  detract 
ittle,  if  anything,  from  whatever  interest  may  be¬ 
long  to  them. 


[stance,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  Vale¬ 
ria  ;  there  they  built  a  number  of  galleys, 
with  which  to  traverse  these  unknown  wa¬ 
ters,  and  soon  the  dark  and  silent  woodt 
1  that  closed  it  in  were  echoing  to  the  shout.'^ 

:  of  the  first  civilized  men  whose  vessels  had 
!  rippled  its  surface  since  its  creation. 

I  Tiberius  landed  on  the  island  now  called 
Lindau,  built  a  fortress,  and  prepared  here 
his  warlike  expeditions  against  the  natives 
of  Rhoetia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake, 
who  had  often  rushed  down  from  their 
mountains  upon  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
lands  of  their  Italian  neighbors.  He  con¬ 
quered  them  after  six  years’  struggle,  and 
thence  ho  opened  a  way  through  the  forest 
into  the  heart  of  Suabia,  where  he  esta¬ 
blished  his  extreme  outpost  to  watch  the 
fierce  Allemanni.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  seventh  century,  that  a  few  families 
began  to  settle  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
with  a  view  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  culti¬ 
vating  the  yet  virgin  soil. — The  people  of 
Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and  the  other  pasto¬ 
ral  cantons  that  constitute  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  Switzerland,  sprang  originally  from 
a  shoot  thrown  out  by  the  grand  old  Scandi- 
!  navian  tree.  In  a  parchment  preserved  at 
I  Ober  Hasle,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  there 
I  is  a  record  of  this  reniarkahlc  immigration, 
i  A  body  of  six  thousand  warlike  men  had 
been  thrown  off  at  a  swarm,  when  there  was 
a  great  famine,  from  an  ancient  kingdom 
far  to  the  north,  in  the  land  of  the  Swedes. 
They  divided  themselves  into  three  troops, 
each  of  which  made  a  league  among  them¬ 
selves  to  hold  together  on  the  land  or  on 
the  sea,  in  good  fortune  or  bad  fortune,  in 
joy  or  sorrow,  in  all  things  great  or  small 
which  God  should  send  them.  One  of  those, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  Sekwitzerus^  af¬ 
ter  many  adventures,  reached  the  upper 
Rhine,  “  and  at  length  came  to  a  country 
with  high  rocks  and  mountains  full  of  val¬ 
leys  and  lakes,  which  pleased  them,  for  it 
was  like  the  old  country  from  which  they 
had  come.” 

Here  they  settled,  calling  the  country 
Schwitz,  from  their  leader  Schwitzerus,  and 
felled  the  forest,  and  built  huts,  and  kept 
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flocks,  and  tilled  the  ground,  and  main¬ 
tained  themselves  honorably  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  kept  faithfully  to  one 
another;  and  their  children  learned  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  grew  up  to  be  men  “  great  and 
strong  like  giants.”  Our  old  friend  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell  and  his  compeers  came  then,  it 
appears,  of  a  good  family. 


castles  in  endless  variety  ;  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bank,  the  bolder  forms  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  distant  snowy  peaks  pro¬ 
claimed  the  wonderful  land  of  the  Swiss, 
to  which  I  was  bound. 

I  arrived  at  Morsburg  in  due  time,  but 
not  a  man  could  be  found  who  would  put 
me  across  the  lake,  as  it  would  be  scarcely 


The  weather  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon,  on  possible,  they  said,  to  reach  Constance  in 
the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Lindau,  and  I  cross- '  safety  with  this  wind,  so  that  1  was  fain  to 
od  the  bridge  to  the  Bavarian  shore,  which  amuse  myself  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
looked  very  attractive  with  its  fruitful  hills  with  looking  at  the  Bishop’s  cabinet  of 
and  gardens  and  vineyards.  My  guide  led  shells  ;  the  Bishop  of  Constance  I  moan, 
me  to  the  country-seat  of  a  Lindauer  patri-  who  has  his  residence  here.  It  is  situated 
cian,  whence,  through  a  telescope,  1  saw; upon  a  high  rocky  shore  which  falls  preci- 
plainly,  across  the  lake,  the  towers  of  theipitously  to  the  lake, — hero  many  hundred 
ancient  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  several  pretty  I  feet  deep, — which,  while  I  was  engaged 
little  towns  set^  like  gems  in  the  opposite  j  with  the  shells,  was  dashing  furiously 
shore.  The  clouds  were  now  floating  in  a  j  against  the  precipice,  and  tossing  its  white 
higher  region  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hid '  foam  many  fathoms  high,  while  the  bosom 
none  but  the  loftiest  peaks ;  and  at  last  the ,  of  the  water  was  of  a  deep  blue  black, 
sun  broke  through  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  j  From  what  you  know  of  the  enthusiasm 


beholding  the  mountains  of  Appenzell,  the 
chief  object  of  my  pilgrimage.  A  trenien 
dous  storm  appeared  however  to  be  raging 


with  which,  at  that  time  of  my  life,  I  r‘- 
garded  the  form  of  government  and  the 
character  of  the  free  pastoral  people  oi 


in  that  elevated  district.  Sometimes  high '  Switzerland,  you  will  easily  believe  I  did 
ragged  peaks  would  seem  to  thrust  them- j  not  pass  without  emotion  the  simple  wooden 
selves  suddenly  out  from  amidst  the  clouds,  j  bar  that  marked  the  frontier  of  the  Canton 


and  the  thick  veil  would  sweep  off  and 
show  them  covered  with  glittering  ice 
and  snow  ;  and  then,  again,  it  would  close, 
leaving  the  imagination  perhaps  more  ex¬ 
cited  by  these  stolen  glimpses  than  if  the 
whole  of  these  mighty  masses  had  been 
visible. 

After  a  long  battle  between  sun  and 
storm,  the  sun  at  length  obtained  the  mas- 


of  Appenzell.  Hitherto  ray  road  had  lain, 
as  1  have  said,  through  corn-fields,  orchards, 
and  vineyards  ;  now  there  was  a  striking 
change  in  the  character  of  the  landscape. 
There  was  no  longer  the  same  variety  ol 
tint,  but  liill  rose  behind  hill,  in  ever  bolder 
outline,  but  clothed  in  a  uniform  green  co¬ 
lor,  varied  occasionally  by  the  dark  hues  of 
the  fir  thickets.  Single  houses  built  of 


tery,  and,  pouring  out  a  flood  of  light,  took  t  wood,  but  with  the  utmost  care  and  neat- 
possession  of  the  whole  vast  landscape, ,  ness,  lay  scattered  about  upon  the  hills,  and 
turning,  as  he  set,  the  surface  of  the  lake  |  could  be  reached  by  pretty  winding  paths  ; 
into  a  sea  of  crimson  fire.  Never  had  I  they  had  an  air  of  tranquil  comfort  as  they 
seen  so  magnificent  a  spectacle.  lay  there  in  that  still  evening,  with  the 

1  left  Lindau  on  the  following  morning  i  beams  of  the  setting  sun  yet  lingering  upon 
but  the  storm  and  wind  from  the  west  was  them,  that  corresponded  well  with  my  anti- 
.still  raging  with  such  violence  over  the  lake,  cipations,  and  my  satisfaction  was  increased 
that  it  was  impossible  to  go  by  water  to  Con-  when,  on  ray  arrival  in  the  evening  twilight 
stance,  as  I  had  intended.  The  beauty  of  at  Herisau,  the  largest  and  handsomest  vil- 
the  shore,  however,  along  which  the  road  lage  in  the  Canton,  I  learned  that  in  a  few 
lay,  made  me  ample  amends  for  this  change  days,  would  take  place  the  general  assem- 
in  my  plan.  I  was  going  along  the  German  bly  of  one  of  these  little  states,  with  which, 
.side  to  Morsburg,  now  1  believe  in  Baden,!  as  you  arc  aware,  resides  the  sovereign 
from  which  I  could  easily  cross  over  to  Con-  *  power  of  the  country. 


.stance.  The  road  ran  sometimes  close 
along  the  margin,  sometimes  a  little  further 
off,  but  through  corn  fields,  meadows,  gen- 


The  Canton  of  Appenzell,  though  re¬ 
garded  as  one  in  the  confederacy,  does,  in 
fact,  consist  in  two  separate  and  indepen- 


tle  hills  clothed  with  vines,  avenues  of  dent  republics,  called  the  Outer  and  Inner 
fruit  trees,  round  whose  trunks  the  ivy  Rhodes;  this  word  rhode  being,  it  is  said, 
twined  its  picturesque  garlands;  groves  of|a  corruption  of  the  old  German  ro//e,  mean- 
fir,  pretty  villages,  and  little  towns  and  ing  troop  or  tribe.  The  manner  in  which 
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this  topographical  and  political  separation!  gemeine^  as  it  is  called,  I  leftHerisau,  on  a 
was  effected  is,  I  believe,  unique  in  history,  fine  spring  morning  to  take  my  way  to  the 
and  therefore  deserves  mention.  In  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  the  little  town 
year  1522,  V\ralter  Glarcr,  a  parish  priest  of  Appenzell,  in  Inner  Rhodes.  Light 
of  Appenzell,  had  begun  to  preach  openly  clouds  covered  the  sky,  but  a  soft  warm  air 
the  doctrines  of  Zuinglius,  the  Swiss  re-  was  blowing,  under  whose  influence  all  na- 
former,  and  had  found  many  zealous  sup-  ture  seemed  bursting  into  bud  and  blossom, 
porters  ;  from  others,  however,  he  met  with  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  hill  and  valley, 
a  no  less  decided  opposition,  and  soon,  in  and  even  mountain,  were  covered  with  a 
every  little  village  in  this  hitherto  peaceful  robe  of  liveliest  green,  and,  from  the  pecu- 
land,  were  kindled  the  flames  of  the  great  liar  conformation  of  the  country,  every  step 
spiritual  conflagration  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  presented  the  landscape  in  a  new  point  of 
tury.  Instead,  however,  of  cutting  each  view.  The  hills,  sometimes  flowing  into 
other’s  throats  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  each  other,  sometimes  suddenly  parting, 
love  and  mercy,  as  other  more  civilized  na-  !  created  an  incessant  change  of  outline, 
tions  did,  these  rude  shepherds  bethought  mass,  and  surface,  which  kept  the  attention 
them  of  another  expedient.  As  soon  as  it  constantly  occupied.  To  the  south  rose  na- 
becanie  evident  that  their  differences  of  opi-  ked  rocks  of  a  greyish  black  color,  contra st- 
nion  could  not  be  reconciled,  and  that  no-  ing  forcibly  with  the  snowy  horns  of  the 
thing  remained  now  but  civil  war,  they  said,  1  Santis.  To  the  east,  through  breaks  in  the 
‘Met  us  divide  the  land,”  and  the  proposal  mountains,  occasional  enchanting  peeps 
was  at  once  received.  The  Catholic  com-  could  be  obtained,  across  the  bright  mirror 
munes  or  parishes,  chose  the  Cantons  of  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  distant  fer- 
liuccrne,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  for  tile  fields  of  Suabia,  floating  in  an  atmo- 
arbitrators  ;  the  Reformers,  Zurich,  Glarus,  j  sphere  of  tender  blue,  and  on  all  sides  the 
and  Sch aff hausen.  Deputies  from  these  six  |  view  was  framed  in  by  the  sharp  bold  out- 
cantons  were  sent  to  Appenzell,  and  within  '  line  of  mountains  of  every  variety  of  shape, 
a  month  after,  the  Catholics  had  taken  j  The  road  along  which  I  was  journeying 
peaceable  possession  of  the  interior  districts  I  could  only  be  traversed  by  passengers  on 
called  Inner  Rhodes,  their  reforming  bre-  foot  or  on  horseback,  but  showed  on 
thren  of  those  which  lay  nearer  to  the  fron-  either  side  manifold  traces  of  the  cleanli- 
tier,  and  each  little  republic  had  held  its  ness,  order,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  the 
general  assembly,  in  which  the  people  not  people.  From  time  to  time,  when  I  was 
only  gave  their  consent  to  the  arrangement,  |  stopping  to  admire  a  pretty  wooden  house, 
but  had  even  the  forethought  to  introduce  j  or  a  bright  ciystal  spring  that  came  dancing 
a  clause,  stating  that  the  agreement  should  |  across  a  green  slope,  groups  of  men  would 
not  necessarily  be  binding  for  ever  on  their  pass  with  hasty  steps,  some  of  whom  wore 
posterity,  biit  should  continue  only  as  long  j  a  most  singular  costume,  the  color  of  the 
as  it  should  be  desired  by  both  parties.  ■  right  half  of  every  garment  being  white, 
The  calm  rationality  and  wisdom  of  this  '  and  of  the  left  black.  The  composed  do- 
proceeding,  at  a  time  when  men’s  minds  all  j  meanor  of  these  men  seemed,  however,  to 
over  Europe  were  a  prey  to  the  transports  indicate  that  this  strange  attire  was  no 
of  fanaticism,  gives  these  little  states,  in  masquerade  habit,  but  had  some  peculiar 
my  opinion,  a  claim  to  attention  and  res-  significance,  and  on  making  enquiry,  I 
pect  not  to  me  measured  by  their  gcogra-  learned  that  they  were  official  personages 
phical  extent.  It  may  afford  also  a  fact  in  belonging  to  Outer  Rhodes,  who  were  going 
reply  to  the  often  repeated'assertion  that  a  t^)  Appenzell  to  be  present  at  the  Inner 
pure  democracy  is  uniformly  swayed  by  j  Rhodes  parliament.  These  are  the  state 
passion  rather  than  by  reason.  It  was  in  |  colors,  the  Appenzell  arms  being  a  black 
that  same  century  when  the  shepherds  of  i  bear  in  a  white  field. 

Switzerland  gave  this  example  of  reason  and  All  at  once  the  road,  or  rather  path, 
moderation  that  the  English  nation  had  been  made  a  steep  descent*  into  a  ravine,  at  the 
blown  repeatedly  backwards  and  forwards  bottom  of  which  flowed  the  clear  rapid 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  stream  of  the  Urnasch,  which  ri.scs  in  the 
by  the  gusts  of  passion  in  the  mind  of  a  mountains  on  the  Toggenburgh,  and  rush- 
brutal  despot.  ing  along  between  very  high  banks,  pours 

Rejoicing  at  the  good  fortune  which  had  itself  into  the  Sitter.  Like  most  mountain 
led  me  to  Appenzell  at  the  period  of  the  streams,  it  sometimes  swells  to  a  torrent, 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  the  Lands-  and  is  continually  wearing  itself  a  deeper 
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and  deeper  bed,  which  in  this  part 
overhung,  when  I  saw  it,  with  broken  masses 
of  sand-stone,  fringed  with  dark  pines  ; 
and  1  could  not  help  lingering  for  some  time 
on  the  bridge  thrown  across  the  narrow 
valleys  to  gaze  upon  its  picturesque  beauty. 

On  reaching  the  right  bank,  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  village  of  Hundwyl,  and,  from 
the  small  number  of  whose  houses,  one 
could  little  imagine  to  be  the  largest  parish 
of  Outer  Rhodes  ;  but  throughout  the  Swiss 
cantons,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  vil¬ 
lages  are  all  small,  from  its  being  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  families  of  this  pastoral  people  to 
live  on  their  own  property ;  and  to  have 
their  house  in  the  midst  of  their  land,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  parish  are 
sometimes  found  scattered  all  over  a  circle 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles. 

After  passing  Hundwyl,  the  way  led 
along  the  side  of  mountans  covered  with 
forests,  thickets,  and  meadows,  and  very 
soon,  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
precise  limit  between  Outer  and  Inner 
Rhodes,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  perceive  that 
I  had  passed  it.  The  country,  the  people, 
and  their  occupations  remained  the  same, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  ditfer- 
once  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  Ap- 
penzell.  The  fields  of  the  latter  were  not 
so  neat,  the  crops  were  less  abundant,  the 
meadows  no  longer  showed  that  fresh  deli¬ 
cious  green  which  enchanted  me  in  the 
Outer  Rhodes;  the  houses  were  smaller, 
poorer,  and  I  missed  everywhere  those  evi¬ 
dences  of  industry,  order,  and  prosperity  so 
beautifully  conspicuous  in  the  little  twin 
republic,  and  I  should  sometimes  almost 
have  felt  the  way  tedious  but  for  the  views 
which  were  continually  opening  to  the  east, 
where  the  mountains  were  sprinkled  over 
with  an  incredible  number  of  habitations, 
giving  to  the  landscape  a  quite  peculiar 
character. 

As  I  came  nearer  io  the  capital  of  Inner 
Rhodes,  I  met  a  great  number  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  going  to  the  general  assembly,  and  on 
all  bides  I  could  distinguish  them  coming 
down  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  same  point ;  here  a  man  alone, — there 
a  father  with  his  sons ;  from  another  point 


stop  and  wait  till  1  could  find  room  enough 
to  ride  by.  I  noticed  this  as  a  little  trait, 
marking  the  difference  of  character  between 
these  mountaineers,  and  any  country  people 
I  had  ever  seen,  who  were  always  ready  to 
take  off  their  hats  and  stand  respectfully 
aside  to  make  room  for  a  carriage  or  a  gen¬ 
tleman  on  horseback.  In  the  entire  de¬ 
portment  and  bearing  of  the.se  Appenzellers, 
in  their  firm  step  and  free  erect  carriage, 
there  was  an  expression  of  manly  self-reli¬ 
ance. — The  road  as  I  approached  the  scene 
of  action,  was  of  course  more  and  more 
thronged,  and  as  I  gazed  with  interest  at 
the  groups  of  athletic  figures  which  sur¬ 
rounded  me,  I  seemed  to  see  revived  their 
valiant  forefathers,  when  they  rose  up  and 
burst  the  chains  that  had  been  laid  on  them, 
and  drove  the  oppressor  from  their  land. 

The  open  village  of  Appenzell  was  swarm¬ 
ing  with  people,  and  everywhere  was  a 
movement,  a  thronging  busy  life,  a  hum 
like  that  of  a  great  fair ;  and  one  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  the  whole  scene  was  in  the 
street  opposite  to  the  inn  where  I  was  to 
stop. 

Old. and  young,  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  were  all  evidently  in  their  Sun¬ 
day  clothes ;  but  the  costume  of  the  men 
was  so  peculiar,  as  to  deserve  a  more  exact 
description.  They  wore  a  short  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  and  trowsers  reaching  to  the 
ankle,*  but  so  short  above,  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  their  linen  hung  out,  and  indeed  had 
it  not  been  for  their  broad  braces,  there 
would  have  been  imminent  danger  of  their 
appearing  as  true  sans  culottes.  Some  people, 
1  am  told,  consider  this  practice  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  shirt  to  hang  out  as  a  mere  piece  of 
dandyism,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  men  so  old 
and  steady,  that  this  can  hardly  be  the  case. 
— VV’hen  I  entered  the  public  room  of  the 
inn,  and  saw,  sitting  with  their  backs  to 
me,  a  whole  row  of  figures,  apparently  in 
so  strange  a  dishabille,  I  could  hardi  y  pre¬ 
serve  my  gravity.  The  room  was  full 
of  women  and  girls,  but  of  course  no  one 
but  myself  appeared  to  regard  it  as  either 
peculiar  or  comic;  nay,  on  the  contrary, to 
my  surprise  and  mortification,  I  found  that 
the  indecorum,  or,  at  all  events  the  absur- 


a  whole  troop  of  old  and  young,  all  hasten- 1  dity,  was  thought  to  be  on  my  side.  I  had 


mg  to  Appenzell.  Every  one  carried  a 
sword,  for,  curiou.sly  enough,  it  is  the  law 
that  the  men  shall  come  armed.  Some 
carried  the  weapon  in  the  right  hand,  grasp¬ 
ing  it  by  the  middle  like  a  stick,  and  not 
one  made  a  single  step  to  move  out  of  the 
way  of  my  horse,  so  that  1  had  often  to 


often  noticed  as  I  rode  along  that  a  head 
had  been  popped  out  of  a  window  to  look 
at  me,  and  that  immediately  there  had  fol¬ 
lowed  a  burst  of  laughter.  Here,  as  I  sat 
in  the  apartment  of  the  inn,  1  perceived 
several  of  the  women  and  girls  glancing  at 
me  and  tittering,  so  that  at  last  1  was 
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piqued  to  enquire  the  cause  of  their  mirth,  poreal  "exercise.  The  candle  which  I  looked  at 
to  which  one  of  the  damsels  replied  with 

great  naivete,  that  it  was  because  1  look-  ^^hich  I  lost  some  years  before  the  other)  became 

ed  so  funny.’’  quite  obscured,  and  prevented  me  from  discovering 

Fashion  in  Appenzell,  it  seems,  com-  any  object  on  that  side.  The  sight  in  my  other  eye 

tnded,  that,  instead  of  wearing  one’s  in-  sensibly  vanislune 

vua,v,  a  »Tvc»  a  ^  v  v.  d  aaa  ^^^y  for  about  thrcc  years.  Some  months  before  it 


A  1  '  r 

manded,  that,  instead  of  wearing  one’s  in- 


dispensables  tightly-buttoned  above  the  hips  had  entirely  perished,  though  I  stood  motionless, 
one  should  present  one’s  self  in  a  state  that  everything  which  1  looked  at  seemed  in  motion,  to 
will  really  not  bear  to  be  too  faithfully  de-  cloudy  vapor  seeined  to  have  set- 

scribed  ^  forehead  and  temples,  which  usually  oc- 

.  ■  .11  *1  .  casions  a  sort  of  somnolent  pressure  upon  my  eyes, 

This  costume  is  perhaps  the  more  striking  and  particularly  from  dinner  till  evening.  So  that  1 
from  the  bright  showy  color  displayed  in  often  recollect  what  is  said  of  the  poet  Phineas,  in 
its  various  parts.  The  waistcoat  is  gene-  Argonautics 

rally  scarlet,  and  decorated  with  many  “A  stupor  deep  his  cloudy  temples  bound, 
white  metal  buttons;  the  jacket  of  some  And  when  he  waked  beseemed  as  whirling  round, 
other  color,  both  contrasting  strongly  with  ^  feeble  trance  he  speechless  lay.  ’ 

the  snow-white  shirt  and  yellow  trousers.  i  ought  not  to  omit  that,  while  I  had  any  sight  left. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  wore  no  jacket,  and  as  soon  as  I  laydown  on  my  bed,  and  turned  on 
had  their  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  above  their  either  side,  a  flood  of  light  used  to  gush  Irona  my 
11  j*  1  •  i.  i.  j  i.  xi  •  closed  eyelids.  Then  as  my  sight  became  dailv 

elbows,  displaying  to  much  advantage  their  j  ^nore  impaired,  the  colors  became  more  faint,  and 

fine  development  of  muscle.  Some  of  their  j  were  emitted  with  a  certain  crackling  sound;  but  at 
stalwart  arms  hung  down,  looking  like  |  present,  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it 

sledge  hammers,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  i  were,  extinguished,  there  is  diffused  around  me  no- 
®  ^  J  i.  i_  J  thing  but  darkness,  or  darkness  mingled  and  streaked 

those  who  were  possessed  of  such  advan-  ggj,y  brown.  Yet  the  darkness  in  which  I 

tages,  had  the  same  self-complacent  con-  am  perpetually  immersed  seems  ahvays,  by  night 
sciousness  of  them,  as  our  young  men  some-  aod  by  day,  to  approach  nearer  to  a  wdiite  than  a 

times  have  of  cravats  and  mustachios  ;  and  »  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it 
„  ..  .1  1  X  admits  a  little  particle  of  light,  as  through  a  chink, 

their  manner  of  presenting  themselves  to  j  though  your  physicians  may  kindle  a  small 
the  ladies,  showed  the  same  easy  confidence  j  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the  malady 
of  pleasing,  that  I  have  seen  in  gilded  sa-  j  as  quite  incurable;  and  I  often  reflect  that,  as  the 

loons,  on  the  basis  of  stars  and  orders.  ! 

’  -  ....  *1  xi  i  to  each  of  US.  Ihe  darkness  w’hich  1  experience. 

1  he  line  snow-wrhite  shirt  was  evidently  an  ,  oppre.«sive  than  tliatof  the  tomb,  is,  owung  to  the 
article  in  which  they  took  great  pride  ;  it  singular  goodness  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pur- 
was  only  worn,  I  was  told,  on  high  days  suiUj  of  literature  and  the  cheering  salutations  of 

_  _ friendship.  But  if,  as  it  is  wTitlen,  man  shall  not 

and  holiday. ,  the  ordinary  one  being  e  bread  al«ne,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed- 

of  checked  linen  ;  and  the  fine  yellow  tint  j  eth  from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  may  not  any  one 
of  the  trousers  is  often  enhanced  by  being  i  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  Go<l 


rubbed  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Stock¬ 
ings  arc  seldom  worn  in  summer,  and  even 
shoes  are  by  no  means  “  dc  rigueur.'^ 


has  so  amply 
with  eves  ? — 


furnished  his  mind  and  his  conscience 
Milton's  Prose  Bbris. 


Australia. — Australia  has  an  importance  in  the 


The  women  wore  red  petticoats  and  little  eyes  of  England,  superior  perhaps  to  all  her  other 
closely  fitting  bodices  of  dark  blue  or  red,  colonies  l^he  climate  is  obviously  more  fitted  for 

and  puffed  out  sleeves  tied  with  ribbon 

bows.  The  majority  of  the  people^  were  mighty  continent  of  New  Holland,  for  the  natives 
fair,  but  there  were  some,  whose  hair  and  are  few,  savage,  and  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
complexion,  as  well  as  their  dark  sparkling  Englishman  may  range  over  a  territoiy  of  2, 000 

eyes  spoke  of  a  southern  origin,  and  the  other  sovereign,  or  hearing  any  other  lan- 

whole  expression  of  face  and  figure  was  of  guage  than  his  own.  The  air  is  temperate,  though 
quickness,  activity,  and  intelligence.  so  near  the  equator,  and  the  soil,  though  often  unfer¬ 

tile,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  adjoining  islands  offer  the  finest  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Eng- 
lishman  ;  and  its  directness  6f  navigation  to  India  or 
China,  across  an  ocean  that  scarcely  knows  a  storm. 
'  gives  it  the  promise  of  being  the  great  eastern  depot 

Progress  of  Milton’s  Blindness. — It  is  now,  I  of  the  world  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  about  the  size, 
think,  about  ten  years  [1654]  since  I  perceived  my  with  more  than  the  fertility  of  Ireland,  is  said  to  re¬ 
vision  to  grow  weak  and  dull :  and  at  the  same  time  i  semble  Switzerland,  in  picturesque  beauty ;  and 
I  was  troubled  with  pain  in  my  kidneys  and  bowels,  New  Zealand,  a  territory  of  1,500  miles  in  length, 
accompanied  with  flatulency.  In  the  morning,  if  I  and  of  every  diversity  of  surface,  is  already  receiv- 
began  to  read,  as  was  my  custom,  my  eyes  instantly  ing  the  laws  and  the  population  of  England. — Dlnck- 
ached  intensely,  but  were  refreshed  after  a  little  cor-  wood's  Magazine. 


SONG 

OF  THE  WATCHERS  ON  THE  SHORE. 

In  some  of  the  Fishing  Villages  on  the  coast  of 
Xorwa)',  when  the  men  go  out  with  the  boats,  the 
females  assemble  on  the  beach,  chanting  a  wild  song 
—a  prayer,  not  for  the  success  of  the  fishers,  but  for 
their  safe  return :  and  they  do  not  quit  the  shore  until 
the  boats  arrive. 

’Tis  a  weary,  weary  sight, 

The  sky  and  the  ocean  lone. 

And  the  distance,  that  solemn  mystery, 

Veiling  our  loved,  our  own, 

As  we  cry  upon  their  track, — 

Brother  and  sire,  come  home ! 

Husband,  and  lover,  and  son,  come  hack. 

Over  the' surge  and  foam  ! 

For  our  heartlxs  are  dark,  and  our  souls  are  drear, 
Till  we  see  the  light  of  your  smiles  draw  near. 

Hardy,  and  gallant,  and  true. 

The  hearts  that  for  us  toil ; 

Right  cheerfully  every  peril  brave, 

From  the  seas  to  take  their  spoil. 

Well  know  they  where  we  stand, 

Waiting  their  glad  return  ; 

And  their  e:uiding  light  is  the  star  of  love. 

Whose  beams  art)und  them  burn. 

Ah  !  what  were  the  hearts  or  the  homes  they  left. 
Of  the  crowning  grace  of  that  love  bereft? 

Husband,  and  lover,  and  son. 

Brother  and  sire,  come  home ! 

The  breeze  has  strengthened,  the  sun  goes  down 
Over  the  beaten  foam. 

Sorrow  and  joy  are  ours. 

Beyond  what  most  may  share ; 

Sorrow,  in  every  morn’s  larewell, 

‘  And  joy,  beyond  compare. 

When  at  eve,  all  doubting  and  danger  o’er, 

The  gallant  boats  touch  the  strand  once  more. 

By  the  shores  of  another  sea 
We  shall  stand,  ere  time  be  past ; 

We  shall  watch  the  bark,  that  may  ne’er  return, 
Sweep  o’er  its  waves  at  last. 

Father,  or  brother,  or  son. 

Husband,  or  lover,  there — 

Earth’s  peril  over,  its  labor  done — 

May  be  first  those  depths  to  dare : 

To  pass  away  from  the  mortal  beach. 

Beyond  regret’s  or  affection’s  reach. 

And  we — we  shall  cry  no  more — 

Brother  and  sire,  come  home ! 

We  shall  look  with  a  higher  hope  and  trust. 
Over  that  dark  sea’s  foam ; 

And  our  pining  souls  shall  say — 

“  Oh !  we  weary  to  depart ; 

To  put  all  thought  of  the  life  away. 

For  w’hose  cares  we  have  no  heart ; 

To  flee  from  darkness,  and  doubt,  and  pain. 
And  be  with  the  loved  and  the  lost  again !  ” 


THE  ANGEL  WATCH;  OR,  THE  SISTERS. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

A  daughter  w’atched  at  midnight 
Her  dying  mother’s  bed ; 

For  five  long  nights  she  had  not  slept. 

And  many  tears  were  shed. 

A  vision  like  an  angel  came. 

Which  none  but  her  might  see ; 

“  Sleep,  duteous  child,”  the  angel  .said, 

“  And  I  will  watch  for  thee.” 

Sweet  slumber,  like  a  blessing,  fell 
Upon  the  daughter’s  face ; 

The  angel  smiled,  and  touched  her  not, 

But  gently  took  her  place : 

And  oh !  so  full  of  human  lov'C 
Those  pitying  eyes  did  shine. 

The  angel-guest  half  mortal  seemed, — 

The  slumbercr,  half  divine. 

Like  rays  of  light,  the  sleeper’s  locks 
•  In  vrarm  loose  curls  were  thrown  ; 

Like  rays  of  light,  the  angel’s  hair 
Seemed  like  the  sleeper’s  own. 

A  rose-like  shadow  on  the  cheek. 

Dissolving  into  pearl, — 

A  something  in  that  angel’s  face 
Seemed  sister  to  the  girl. 

The  mortal  and  immortal,  each 
Reflecting,  each  were  seen ; — 

The  earthly  and  the  spiritual. 

With  death’s  pale  face  between. 

Oh,  human  love,  wdiat  strength  like  thine  ? 

From  thee  those  prayers  arise. 

Which,  entering  into  Faradise, 

Draw  angels  from  the  skies. 

The  dawn  looked  through  the  casement  cold, 
A  wintry  dawn  of  gloom. 

And  sadder  showed  the  curtained  bed. — 
The  still  and  sickly  room. 

My  daughter  ? — art  thou  there,  my  child  ? 
Oh,  haste  thee,  love,  come  nigh ; 

That  1  may  see  once  more  thy  face, 

And  bless  thee,  ere  I  die ! 

“  If  ever  I  were  harsh  to  thee. 

Forgive  me  now,”  she  cried : 

”  God  knows  my  heart,  I  loved  thee  most 
When  most  1  seemed  to  chide. 

Now  bend  and  kiss  thy  mother’s  lips. 

And  for  her  spirit  pnty  :  ” 

'Vhe  angel  kissed  her,  and  her  soul 
Pas.sed  blissfully  away. 

A  sudden  start ! — what  dream,  what  sound 
The  slumbering  girl  alarms  ? 

She  wakes — she  sees  her  mother  dead. 
Within  the  angel’s  arms. 

She  wakes — she  springs  wdth  wild  embrace. 
But  nothing  there  appears. 

Except  her  mother’s  sweet,  dead  face 
1  Her  own  convulsive  tears. 
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POETRY. 


I  March 


NO  SURRENDER. 

BY  MARTIN  FARQUUAR  TUPPER. 

Ever  constant,  ever  true, 

Let  the  word  be,  No  surrender ; 
Boldly  dare  and  greatly  do, 

This  shall  bring  us  bravely  through, 
No  surrender,  no  surrender ! 

And,  though  Fortune’s  smiles  be  few, 
Hope  is  always  springing  new, 

Still  inspiring  me  and  you 
With  a  magic — No  surrender ! 

Nail  the  colors  to  the  mast. 

Shouting  gladly,  No  surrender ! 
Troubles  near  are  all  but  past. 

Serve  them  as  you  did  the  last. 

No  surrender.  No  surrender  ! 
Though  the  skies  be  overcast. 

And  upon  the  sleety  blast 
Disap^intinents  gather  fast, 

Beat  them  off  with  No  surrender ! 

Constant  and  courageous  still. 

Mind,  the  word  is  No  surrender! 
Battle,  tho’  it  be  uphill, 

Stagger  not  at  seeming  ill. 

No  surrender.  No  surrender ! 
Hope, — and  thus  your  hope  fulfil ; 
There’s  a  way  where  there’s  a  will. 
And  the  way  all  cares  to  kill 
Is  to  give  them — No  surrender ! 


DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE. 

BY  TENNYSON. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean ; 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 

In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 

And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under  world. 
Sad  as  the  last,  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love,  below  the  verge ; 

So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah !  sad  and  strange,  as,  in  dark  summer  dawns. 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-aw«nken’d  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 
So  sad,  so  .strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 

Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret, — 

Oh.  Di’ath  in  Life— the  days  that  are  no  more ! 


COMMON  THINGS. 

BY  MRS.  HAWK.SHAW. 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  thing. 

That  comes  alike  to  all. 

Lighting  the  peasant’s  lowly  cot, 

The  noble’s  painted  hall. 

The  moonlight  is  a  gentle  thing, 

•  It  through  the  window  gleams 

Upon  the  snowy  pillow,  where 
The  happy  infant  dreams. 

It  shines  upon  the  fisher’s  boat. 

Out  on  tne  lonely  sea ; 

Or  where  the  little  lambkins  lie. 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 

The  dew-drops,  on  the  summer  morn 
Sparkle  upon  the  grass ; 

The  village  children  brush  them  off’. 
That  through  the  meadows  pass. 

There  are  no  gems  in  monarchs’  crowns 
More  beautiful  than  they ; 

And  yet  we  scarcely  notice  them. 

But  tread  them  off  in  play. 

Poor  Robin,  on  the  pear-tree,  sings. 
Beside  the  cottage-door ; 

The  heath-flower  fills  the  air  with  sweets, 
Upon  the  pathless  moor. 

There  are  as  many  lovely  things. 

As  many  pleasant  tones, 

For  those  who  sit  by  cottage  hearths. 

As  those  who  sit  on  thrones. 


THE  WIFE’S  SONG. 

FromthcAtfaeiicam.  * 

Forget  not  I  Thou  didst  breathe  a  vow. 

That  aye  with  the  dewy  evening  star 

Thy  heart  would  seek  its  home,  and  thou 
Wouldst  love  and  bless  us  from  afar. 

Behold,  the  evening  star  doth  shine, — 

Thy  flower,  the  rose,  is  dewy  wet ; 

1  and  thy  children  (thine  and  mine) 

Forget  thee  not : — Dost  th/nt  forget  ? 

Forget  not,  husband  of  my  heart ! 

The  words  thou  left’s  have  been  a  charm  : 

They  dried  our  tears  when  we  did  part. 
They  kept,  they  keep  us  still,  from  harm. 

“  To  love  and  soon  return  to  me,” — 

Those  words  they  soothe  my  spirit  yet. 

Ah !  she  who  gave  her  life  to  thee 
Forgets  thee  not ; — Dost  thmi  forget  1 


the  slightest  conception  ot  so  pretty  a  spot  cjiisting, 
by  the  appearance  from  below.  Shrubs,  trees  and 
flowers,  all  arranged  with  taste,  and  much  in  the 
manner  of  an  English  garden,  wdth  long  walks  wind¬ 
ing  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  some  distance,  and 
the  whole  so  thickly  planted  as  to  shut  out  from  the 
view  the  dreary-looking  waste  below,  with  its  plain 
covered  with  gigantic  cinder-heaps,  which,  looking 
upon  them  as  w’e  did,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3,000  feet,  appeared  precisely  as  if  this  island  w’ere 
the  dust-hole  of  the  world,  aiid  that  every  nation  had 
some  particular  part  of  the  plain,  on  which  they 
were  allowed  to  shoot  their  cinders. — F\v€  Years  in 
the  East. 

A  Catch.— The  following  description  of  a  catch, 
by  Dr.  Calcott,  is  given  in  the  Musical  World.  The 
words  run  thus  : — 

“Ah!  how,  Sophia,  can  you  leave 
Your  lover,  and  of  hope  bereave  1 
Go,  fetch  the  Indian’s  borrowed  plume; 

Yet,  richer  far  than  that  your  bloom. 

I’m  but  a  lodger  in  your  heart, 

And  more  than  she,  1  fear  have  part.” 

Now,  in  reading  the  above  there  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  be  seen  ;  but  when  they  are  sung,  as  Dr. 
Calcott  intended  they  should  be,  there  is  much  to 
hear ;  for  one  seems  to  render  the  first  three  words 
thus ;  “  A  house  a-lire,”  repeating  “  phia,  phia,” 
with  a  little  admixture  of  cockneyism,  “  fire !  fire !” 
Another  voice  calls  out,  lustily,  “  Go,  fetch  the  en¬ 
gines,  fetch  the  engines;”  while  a  third  coolly  says 
“  I’m  but  a  lodger,  I’m  but  a  lodger,”  &c. ;  con»- 
quently  he  does  not  care  whether  the  house  be  burnt 
down  or  not.  This  elucidation  will  mve  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  real  meaning  and  character  of  a 
musical  catch. 
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MISCELLANiE?. 


Thk  Latk  Pkinckss  Adelaidk  ok  (.)rI.EAN3. 
—  In  our  socoml  edition  of  last  Saturday  we  gave 
tlie  intelligence,  received  by  express,  of  tlie  death 
of  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  on  the  .‘10th  of  December.  The  deceased 
Princess  iiad  been  for  some  time  suffering  from 
asthma  and  <Uscase  of  the  heart,  which  slowly 
wore  •)ut  her  strength,  but  nothing  proclaimed 
that  her  dissolution  w;i3  so  near  at  liand.  A  few 
days  before  her  death  she  was  attacked  by  the  in- 
tiuen/.a,  which  aggravated  the  affection  from  which 
•ihe  had  been  previously  suffering.  On  Thursday, 
the  .30th  ult.,  she  appeared  better,  though  weak, 
and  got  up.  She  received  visits  from  the  King 
and  the  Royal  Fa?nily,  and  spoke  of  being  present, 
but  “  sittijig,”  at  tlie  reception  on  the  jour  de 
f\ln.  In  the  evening  she  slept  for  some  lime  in 
her  arm-chair.  Her  sleep  was  easy,  and  her  respi¬ 
ration  was  light  and  natural.  Tlie  King  entered 
the  room  whilst  she  was  in  that  state,  and  went 
out  again  without  awaking  her.  Sometime  after 
her  medical  attendant,  distrusting  her  prolonged 
insensibility,  approached,  and,  on  carefully  observ-  I 
mg  her,  saw  the  approach  of  the  death  struggle. 
The  Royal  Family  were  summoned,  and  the  King, 
tlie  Queen,  the  Princes,  and  the  Princesses  sur¬ 
rounded  the  arm-chair  of  the  deceased  lady  as  she 
expired. 

'I'lie  following  memoir  is  translated  from  the 
Constiiutionnel : — 

Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  :23d  of  August, 
1777,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  .fo- 
seph  of  Orleans,  and  Louis  Maria  Adelaide  do 
Kourbon  Penthievre.  This  princess,  whose  cha- 
raeter  was  ever  remarkable  lor  firmness  and  wit, 
has  not  ligured  ofiicially  in  any  political  events, 
and  yet  her  part  has  not  been  an  unimportant  one. 
The  King  loses  in  her  not  only  a  most3ntelligent 
and  devoted  friend,  but  an  invaluable  adviser  and 
a  useful  mediator.  Mine,  de  Genlis  first  superin¬ 
tended  the  early  education  of  Princess  Adelaide 
and  her  twin  sister,  who  died  young.  She  incul- 
<-ated  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  on  education,  which 
then  prevailed,  and  the  politer  arts  were  not  for¬ 
gotten  The  inffucnce  exercised  by  Mme.  de  Gen¬ 
lis  overr  he  pupil,  and  her  brothers,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  their  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
who,  alter  somewhat  violent  altercations,  caused 
her  to  be  dismissed.  This  was  the  cause  of  such 
profound  grief  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  Ade¬ 
laide,  that  her  health  suffered,  and  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  recal  Mme.  de  Genlis.  This  lady,  un¬ 
willing  to  submit  to  daily  bickerings  with  the 
(iuchess,  had  the  art  to  obtain  permission  to  travel 
with  her  charge  in  England,  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  princess  first  became  separated  from  her  mo¬ 
ther.  The  events  of  the  revolution  were  destined, 
however,  to  dissurb  the  course  of  an  existence 
which  seemed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  injuries  of 
fortune.  Mile.  Adelaide  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  emigres.  But  her  father,  who  was  himself 
threatened,  soon  obtained  the  revocation  of  the 
measure.  The  princess  had  scarce,  however,  en¬ 
tered  France  with  Madame  de  Genlis  than  she  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  Paris  to  leave  the  capital 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  country  within 
three  days;  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  her  brother, 
hearing  of  the  extremity  in  which  she  was  placed, 
came  from  tUe  army  to  her  assistance,  and  brought 
her  to  Tournay.  It  was  some  time  sifter  this  that 
the  young  exile  and  her  governess  settled  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  in  Switzerland,  where  the  Duke  of  Char¬ 
tres,  who  had  in  the  jneanwbilp  alao  been  exiled, 
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came  to  join  her.  The  town  of  Schaffhausen  offers 
ing  little  security,  they  were  soon  induced  to  leave 
it,  and  proceeded  to  Zurich,  which  they  were  soon 
obliged  also  to  abandon  to  go  to  Zug.  There,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  an  Irish  family,  they  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  stay  for  a  month.  Though  the  life  they  led 
was  exceedingly  retired,  and  seemed  likely  to 
escifpe  public  notice,  they  were  recognised  by 
some  anigr^s,  and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
another  asylum.  This  was  made  doubly  painful, 
as  it  involved  a  separation  between  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  and  his  sister,  he  by  his  presence  sub¬ 
jecting  her  to  the  severities  of  Governments  and 
their  police.  Their  perplexity  W’as  great,  but  a 
lucky  circumstance  solved  their  difficulties.  Gen¬ 
eral  Montos(juiou  was  at  that  time  in  Switzerland, 
and  had  done  certain  services  to  the  Government 
of  Geneva,  which  had  caused  him  to  be  generally 
looked  up  to  in  that  canton.  By  his  intervention 
Mile.  Adelaide  and  Mme.  de  Genlis  obtained  leave 
to  enter  the  convent  of  Sainte  Claire,  at  Bremgar* 
ten,  and  remained  there  until  the  11th  of  May, 
17l)'i,  when  she  retired  to  the  house  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Conti,  her  aunt,  in  Hungary.  From  thence 
she  went  to  join  the  Duchess  of  Figueras,  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  where  she  remained  till  1808.  The  Spanish 
war  then  commenced,  and  being  obliged  to  fly,  she 
commenced  a  wandering  Odyssey  in  search  of  her 
brother,  whom  she  found,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
at  Portsmouth,  just  about  to  embark.  The  delight 
of  both  at  meeting  is  easily  understood.  They 
i  promised  never  to  separate  from  each  other,  and 
this  promise  was  religiously  kept.  In  January. 

the  princess  and  the  duke  left  for  Malta,  and 
some  time  after  she  had  the  joy  to  witness  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  brother  and  the  Princess  Marie  Ame- 
lie,  who,  in  marrying  an  exile,  little  thought  he 
would  become  King  of  France. 

“  With  the  Restoration  a  little  repose  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  existence  of  Mile.  d’Orleans.  The 
faults  of  the  Government  then  caused  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  play  a  distinguished  part,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  influence  which  the  revolution  of  July 
gave  full  effect  to.  Mile.  Adelaide  did  not  a  little 
contribute  during  the  fifteen  years’  struggle  to  rally 
round  her  brothef  the  divers  political  influences 
which  the  Restoration  seemed  to  coalesce  against 
herself.  When,  in  1830,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  declare  for  the  acceptance 
or  refusal  of  the  crown,  Madame  Adelaide  bravely- 
engaged  for  her  brother,  and  offered  to  come  to 
Paris  first  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  Parisians. 
Since  then  she  has  not  ceased  to  share  in  and  serve 
the  fortunes  of  the  King.” 

The  deceased  princess  has  divided  her  estate  be¬ 
tween  her  nephews,  passing  over  the  Due  d  Au- 
male,  as  sufficiently  provided  for.  Madame  Ade¬ 
laide  was  generally  considered  to  have  been  pri¬ 
vately  married  to  General  Athalin. 

The  Eaul  or  Daehousik’s  Passage  through 
Egtpt  and  the  Desert. — 'I'he  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  steam-frigate  Moozufl’er  left  Suez  for 
Madras  and  Calcutta  on  the  11th  ult.,  having  on 
board  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the  new-appointed 
Governor-General  of  India,  Ihe  Countess  of  Dal¬ 
housie,  and  suite.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who 
landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  4th,  left  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  in  one  of  the  Viceroy’s  steamers  for  Cairo, 
where  his  Excellency  arrived  on  the  0th.  One  of 
the  finest  palaces  in  Cairo,  belonging  to  Abban 
Pacha,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  richly 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  was  placed  at  his  disposal. 

On  the  7h,  the  Governor  Gensral  was  formally 
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presented  to  Mehemet  Ali,  who  received  His 
Excellency  in  state,  and  sent  his  own  carriages  to 
ronvey  him  from  Abbas  Pacha’s  palace  to  the  cita¬ 
del,  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honor  of  cavalry.  Lady 
Dalhousie  accompanied  the  Governor  General,  and, 
after  the  presentation,  smoked  a  pipe  with  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  though  His  Highness,  noticing  that  Her  Lady¬ 
ship  did  not  relish  it,  did  not  press  her  to  smoke  if 
she  were  not  accustomed  to  it.  Several  of  the 
oHicers  of  the  Sidon  who  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  to  Cairo  were  at  the  presentation  in  full 
uniform.  On  the  8th  the  Earl  and  Countess  dined 
with  Mehemet  Ali  at  his  palace  in  the  Citadel, 
where  a  sumptuous  repast  was  prepared  for  His 
Highness’s  guests,  among  whom  were  the  highest 
functionaries  in  the  country,  the  European  Consul- 
Generals,  and  several  persons  ot  distinction  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  capital.  On  the  yth  the  Governor- 
General  and  Lady  Dalhousie  dined  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  English  Consul-General  in  Egypt, 
from  whose  house  they  started  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing  for  Suez  in  a  comfortable  English  britzska, 
drawn  by  six  horses.  They  arrived  at  Suez  on  the 
following  day,  having  occupied  sixteen  hours  in 
crossing  the  Desert;  and,  after  resting  that  night  at 
the  hotel  at  Suez,  they  embarked  on  hoard  of  the 
Moozulfer  on  the  11th,  when  they  left  for  India, 
both  being  doubtless  gratified  by  the  courteous  at¬ 
tention  shown  to  them  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  them  in  their  passage  through 
Egypt. 


Rossini. — In  passing  to  the  Picture  Gallery,  we 
met  Rossini,  who  resides  here.  I  should  not  have 
known  him,  though  he  looks  as  fresh  and  well  as 
when  I  saw  him  in  England  ;  for  he  wears  a  wig 
which  disfigures  every  man,  but  in  him  utterly 
destroys  that  romantic  air  which  belongs  to  this 
extraordinary  genius.  I  was  solicitous  to  know  the 
reason  why  he  had  not  published  his  monody  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  which  he  had  shown  me 
in  London  in  1824.  It  was  a  most  elaborate  score 
of  twenty-eight  different  parts.  I  heard  it  re¬ 
hearsed,  and  thought  it  worthy  of  him.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  had  forgotten  every  word  of  English, 
and  as  I  could  not  speak  Italian  my  curiosity  re¬ 
mained  ungratihed. 

“It  appears  to  me  extraordinary  that  such  a 
genius  in  the  art  can  contentedly  live  in  this  city, 
so  incapable  as  it  must  be  of  appreciating  his  won¬ 
derful  powers.  Born  at  Pesaro,  he  began  his 
studies  here,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  attached  to  the 
school  where  he  received  his  first  lessons  under 
Mattel.  Now  he  courts  ease  and  economy,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  city  in  Italy  where  you  may 
live  so  cheaply  as  in  Bologna.  The  citizens  have 
built  him  a  noble  mansion,  adorned  on  the  outside 
with  musical  devices  in  honor  of  his  unrivalled 
talents.  But  from  some  cause  or  other,  he  declines 
living  in  it,  and  lets  it  to  others.  Passionately 
attached  to  his  art,  as  he  is  well  known  to  be,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  an  indisposition  to  exertion 
should  prevent  him  from  pursuing  with  more 
vigor  a  science,  which  above  all  others  has  given 
the  world  unspeakable  pleasure. 

“  Those  w'ho  are  conversant  with  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  must  be 
struck  with  the  new  thoughts  which  occur  in  this 
gay  and  brilliant  author.  All  his  works  are  original, 
in  accent,  rhythm  and  melody.  Bellini  and  Doni¬ 
zetti  have  closely  trodden  in  his  steps,  and  have 
produced  some  prettinesses,  but  the  pinions  of  their 
melodies  are  too  light  to  carry  that  weight  of  har¬ 
mony  used  by  the  Grand  Master.  For  a  specimen 


of  eloquence  turn  to  page  277,  and  for  beautiful 
simplicity  see  the  horn  movement  in  Semiramide, 
page  280.  His  greatest  work  is  “  Moses  in  Egypt,” 
which  is  cast  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  too  Ibrmi- 
dable  for  imitators.  The  duetto  “Paria”  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  style  of  writing  for  two  voices, 
and  is  unlike  everything  that  ever  preceded  it. 
De  Begnis  and  Madame  R;\ndi,  both  of  the  Bo¬ 
lognese  school,  must  have  contributed  to  the 
gaiety  of  his  operatic  style,  by  the  inimitable  spi¬ 
rit  with  which  they  sang  his  duettos.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  Madame  Pasta’s  electric  brilliancy  im¬ 
parted  much  of  that  sparkling  efi'ect  which  we  find 
in  his  song. 

“  Rossini’s  compositions  are  full  of  beauty  and 
sentiment,  glowing  with  the  gayest  colors — a  flow¬ 
ery  path  so  light  and  cheering  that  it  gives  birth  to 
a  new  set  of  feelings  in  the  musical  science.  Hav¬ 
ing  very  little  of  the  dark  shades  of  the  Germans, 
we  arc  lured  into  the  gayest  bowers  of  fancy.  His 
compositions,  though  highly  ornamented,  possess 
a  simplicity  of  thought  intelligible  to  the  most 
untutored  ears.  His  style  is  full  of  voluptuous 
ease,  and  brings  with  it  a  relief  from  the  cares  of 
the  world.  This  great  man  awaits  the  nimbus 
that  will  fall  upon  him  when  he  is  dead,  as  the 
founder  of  a  distinct  school  in  the  art,  and  since 
the  death  of  Beethoven,  he  ranks  as  the  greatest 
living  composer.” — Gardiner's  Sights  in  Italy. 

Shxkkspk are’s  Name. — Mr.  Hallivt  ll  has  il¬ 
lustrated  his  instructive  “  Life  of  .Shakespeare,” 
just  published,  with  a  number  of  authentic  old* 
documents,  relating  to  the  great  bard,  his  ances¬ 
tors,  and  different  members  of  his  family.  The  va¬ 
rieties  of  spelling  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  these 
papers  are  so  many  that  we  have  made  a  collection 
of  the  several  forms  of  orthography  employed  in 
them : — 


Chaesper,  Shakespeyre, 

Saxpere,  Shakispere, 

Saxspere,  Shakspeare, 

Schackspere.  .Shakspere, 

Schakespeare,  Shaksper, 

Schakespeire,  Shakspeyr, 

Schakespere,  Shakuspeare, 

Shackspare,  Shaxkespere, 

Shackspeare,  Shaxkspere, 

Shackspere,  Shakyspere, 

Shackspire,  Shakysper, 

Shagspere,  Shaxper, 

Shakesepere,  Shaxpere, 

Shakespear,  Shakxspere, 

Shakespeere,  Shaxsper, 

Shakespere,  |  Shaxpeare. 

Danton’s  Prophecy. — A  singular  anecdote  is 
told  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  now  the  King  of  the 
French,  which  can  hardly  have  been  published 
without  the  warranty  of  that  high  personage. 
Some  business  having  brought  him  from  Dumou- 
rier’s  army  to  Paris,  soon  after  the  massacres  of 
September,  Danton  sent  for  him,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  heard  that  he  ventured  in  conver¬ 
sation  to  speak  too  freely  on  that  subject.  He  told 
him  he  was  too  young  to  judge  of  such  matters, 
and  added,  “  For  the  future,  be  silent.  Return  to 
the  army  ;  do  your  duty ;  but  do  not  unnecessarily 
expose  your  life.  You  have  many  years  before  you. 
France  is  not  suited  for  a  republic ;  it  has  the 
habits,  the  wants,  and  the  weakness  of  a  monarchy. 
After  our  storms  it  will  be  brought  back  to  that  by 
its  vices  or  its  necessities.  You  will  be  King  ! 
Adieu,  young  man.  Remember  the  prediction  of 
Danton.” — Edinburgh  Review. 
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Miss  Caroline  Lucretia  Herschel. — This 
lady  died  at  Hanover  on  the  9th  instant,  in  the  nine¬ 
ty-eighth  year  of  her  age  She  was  the  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Isaac  Herschel  and  Anna  Use  Moritzen,  his 
wife — and  sister  to  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  that 
name,  as  well  as  the  constant  companion  and  sole 
assistant  of  his  astronomical  labors,  to  the  success 
of  which  her  indefatigable  zeal,  diligence,  and  sin¬ 
gular  accuracy  of  calculation  not  a  little  contribu¬ 
ted.  She  was  born  in  Hanover  on  the  IGth  of 
March,  1750;  where  she  resided  under  the  paren¬ 
tal  roof  till  her  twenty-second  year — when  she  join¬ 
ed  her  brother,  then  actively  engaged  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  profession  at  Bath,  in  England,  a  country  which 
was  destined  to  be  her  home  for  half  a  century. 
There,  from  the  first  commencement  of  his  astrono¬ 
mical  pursuits,  her  attendance  on  both  his  daily  la¬ 
bors  and  nightly  watches  was  put  in  requisition ; 
and  was  found  so  useful  that  on  his  removal  to 
Datchet,  and  subsequently  to  Slough, — he  being 
then  occupied  with  his  reviews  of  the  Heavens  and 
other  researches — she  performed  the  whole  of  the 
arduous  and  important  duties  of  his  astronomical 
assistant, — not  only  reading  the  clocks  and  noting 
down  all  the  observations  from  dictation  as  an 
amanuensis,  but  subsequently  executing  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  and  laborious  numerical  calcula¬ 
tions  necessary  to  render  them  available  to  Science, 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  otliers  relative  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  objects  of  theoretical  and  experimental  intiuiry 
in  which  during  his  long  and  active  career,  he  at 
any  time  engaged.  I-’or  the  performance  of  these 
duties  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  was 
graciously  pleased  to  place  her  in  the  receipt  of  a 
salary  sufficient  for  her  singularly  moderate  wants 
and  retired  habits. 

Arduous,  however,  as  these  occupations  must  ap¬ 
pear, — especially  when  it  is  considered  that  her 
brother's  observations  were  always  carried  on  (cir¬ 
cumstances  permitting)  till  day-break,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  season,  and  indeed  chiefly  in  the  winter, — 
they  proved  insufficient  to  exhaust  her  activity. 
In  their  intervals  she  found  time  both  for  actual  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  of  her  own  and  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  more  than  one  work  of  great  extent  and 
utility. 

The  oliscrvation  here  alluded  to  were  made  with 
a  small  Newtonian  sweeper  constructed  for  her  by 
her  brother;  with  whicli,  whenever  his  occasional 
absences  or  any  interruption  to  the  regular  course 
of  his  observations  permitted,  she  searched  the 
heavens  for  comets, — and  that  so  effectually  as  on 
no  less  than  eight  several  occasions  to  be  rewarded 
bv  their  discovery  {viz.  on  Aug.  1,  17SG  ;  Dec.  21, 
1788  ;  Jan,  9, 1790;  April  17, 1790;  Dec.  15, 1791 ; 
Oct.  7,  1793  ;  Nov.  7, 1795  ;  and  Aug.  6,  1797).  On 
five  of  these  occasions  (recorded  in  the  pages  of  the 
“  Philosophical  Transactions”  of  London)  her  claim 
to  the  first  discovery  is  admitted.  These  sweeps 
moreover  proved  productive  of  the  detection  of 
several  remarkable  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  pre¬ 
viously  unobserved :  among  which  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  superb  Nebulae,  No.  1,  Class  V.  of 
Sir  William  Herschel's  catalogues — an  object  bear¬ 
ing  much  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  nebula  in 
Andromeda,  discovered  by  Simon  Inarius — as  adso 
the  Nebula  V.,  No.  18 ;  the  12th  and  27th  clusters  of 
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Class  VII. ;  and  the  45th,  65th,  72d,  77th,  and 
78th,  of  Class  VIII.  of  those  catalogues. 

The  astronomical  works  which  she  found  leisure 
to  complete  were  :  1st.  “  A  Catalogue  of  3G1  Star^ 
observed  by  Flamsteed,” — but  which,  having  escap¬ 
ed  the  notice  of  those  who  framed  the  “  British 
Catalogue’^  from  that  astronomer’s  observations, 
are  not  therein  inserted  ;  2d.  “  A  General  Index  ol 
Reference  to  every  observation  of  every  Star  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  British  Catalogue.”  These  works  were 
published  together  in  one  volume  by  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  to  their  utility  in  subsequent  re¬ 
searches  Mr.  Baily,  in  his  ‘‘  Life  of  Flamsteed,”  pp. 
388, 390,  bears  ample  testimony.  She  further  com¬ 
pleted  the  reduction  and  arrangement  as  a  “  Zone 
Catalogue  ”  of  all  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars 
observed  by  her  brother  in  his  sweeps  ;  a  work  for 
which  she  was  honored  with  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London,  in  1828, — which 
Society  also  conferred  on  her  the  unusual  distinc¬ 
tion  of  electing  her  an  honorary  member. 

On  her  brother’s  death,  in  1822,  she  returned  to 
Hanover ;  which  she  never  again  quitted, — pass¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  her  life  in  repose, 
enjoying  the  society  and  cherished  by  the  regard  of 
her  remaining  relatives  and  friends,  gratified  by 
the  occasional  visits  of  eminent  astronomers,  and 
honored  with  many  marks  of  favor  and  distinction 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  his  amiable  an(i  illustrious  consort. 

To  within  a  very  short  period  of  her  death  her 
health  continued  uninterrupted,  her  faculties  per¬ 
fect,  and  her  memory  (especially  of  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  former  days)  remarkably  clear  and 
distinct.  Her  end  was  tranquil  and  free  from  suf¬ 
fering — a  simple  cessation  of  life. — Atheneeum. 

The  Vernon  Gallery. — The  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  have  made  their  selection  from 
the  gallery  of  Mr.  Robert  Vernon,  and  have  accept¬ 
ed  for  the  nation  160  pictures.  The  deed  confer¬ 
ring  this  magnificent  gift  upon  the  British  people 
has  been  executed;  and  it  now  only  remains  for 
tlie  nation  to  erect  a  structure  fitted  to  receive  the 
collection.  Until  this  be  done,  we  believe,  the 
pictures  will  yot  be  removed  from  the  house  of  the 
donor,  in  Pall-mall.  Among  the  160  pictures,  arc- 
four  of  the  finest  w  orks  of  Turner ;  of  examples  ol 
Etty  there  are  six ;  of  Eastlake,  two;  of  Maclisc. 
two ;  of  Mulready,  three ;  of  Uwins,  two ;  of  Land¬ 
seer,  six;  of  Briggs,  two:  of  Stanfield,  four;  ol 
Collins,  three ;  of  Chalon,  one ;  of  Leslie,  three ;  of 
Webster, two;  of  Callcott,  seven ;  of  Wilkie,  three : 
of  Jones,  two;  of  Lance,  three;  of  E.  M.  Ward, 
three ;  of  Sidney  Cooper,  two ;  of  F.  Goodall,  two ; 
of  Sir  Joshua,  one;  ol  Gainsborough,  two.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state,  that  these  are  not  only  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  best  masters  of  our  schools  ;  they  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  best  productions  of 
the  several  artists — the  works  of  their  best  time — 
selected  with  the  nicest  judgment  and  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  excellence.  The  Trustees  were 
empowered  by  Mr.  Vernon  to  take  the  whole  col¬ 
lection,  or  to  reject  such  as  they  pleased;  they  re¬ 
jected  but  few,  and  these  were  chiefly  small  and 
subordinate  works  or  sketches. — Art  Union  Jour- 
nal. 


